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Wuite Dr. Robert Finley, of Basking Ridge, was preaching on 
a subject which had not, in the preparation, excited any unusual 
interest in his mind, he said “there was given to hima view 
which was worth the world.” ‘This “‘ view”’ formed an era in his 
ministerial life ; it was the commencement of a powerful revival 
of religion ; it gave a new character to his preaching; and to it 
may be traced nearly all his subsequent usefulness. It was no 
new revelation. It was only a correct view of a truth which he 
had before seen but very indistinctly, and believed as though he 
believed it not. Before, it had made only a feeble impression ; 
now, it thrilled through his soul with all the power and enthusi- 
asm of a new discov ery ; and prepared him to exhibit the gospel 
message to his dying fellow men, not as one who had learned it 
by hearsay , but as one who had “ seen, and felt, and handled of 
the word of life.” 

The same has been true of many others; and it is, doubtless, 
in a great measure, owing to the want of such views and feelings, 
that the ministrations of some men are so powerless. Facts cor- 
roborate this conclusion. It was while the ministers of the gospel 
were “full of faith and of the Holy Ghost,” that “the word of the 
Lord grew and multiplied” in primitive times. The success of 
Luther was evidently connected with those discoveries of divine 
truth, which he said were ‘ like opening to him the gates of para- 
dise.” Livingston’s sermon at the Kirk of Shotts, by which five 
hundred souls were converted, was preached under a similar in- 
fluence: it was after a whole night spent in prayer and commun- 
ion with God. His soul was filled with the spirit of heaven, which 
caused his face to shine as did the face of Moses when he de- 
scended from the mount ; and gave a power and an unction to his 
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appeals which melted the hearts of his hearers. And while hun- 
dreds and thousands were converted by the ministry of Whitefield, 
he said his experience verified our Savior’s declaration: “ He that 
believeth on me, as the scripture hath said, out of his belly shall 
flow rivers of living water.” 

Brainerd had such views of the worth of souls, of the guilt and 
wretchedness of their condition while impenitent, and such a 
desire that God might be glorified in their salvation, that at times 
he declared he felt as though he could not live, unless the Indians 
among whom he labored were converted. ‘Those who have read 
his life will recollect with what amazing power his ministry was 
attended after such exercises. Besides the discoveries made to 
the Rev. Wm. Tennent, during the period of his suspended anima- 
tion, he had on one occasion such views, while walking alone in a 
grove, just before preaching, that he fell prostrate upon the earth, 
and was unable to walk to the church without assistance. 

The Rev. Mr. Flavel, while on a journey to a place where, I 
think, he had an appointment to preach, had views of the divine 
glory, and of heavenly things, which so absorbed and entranced 
his mind, as to produce an entire oblivion of surrounding objects, 
and such an excitement of feeling as caused a profuse bleeding at 
the nose. When he became conscious of his situation, he found 
himself sitting by a brook on the road, faint from the loss of blood. 
He continued in the same ecstatic state of mind during the whole 
of the afternoon and night—slept none at all, but said it was one 
of the most refreshing nights he ever spent. He used afterwards 
to call that day “ one of the days of heaven.” 

There is, however, another class of ministers who appear to see 
nothing arousing, enrapturing, and spirit-stirring, in the representa- 
tions of the bible; who regard religion chiefly as an intellectual 
affair; who go through its services mechanically, and according to 
systematic rules, and as if they thought a departure from these 
rules, or a little overflowing of tender or impassioned feeling, 
would spoil their performances. But what is accomplished by 
such men? What effects are produced by their most elaborate 
discourses? ‘These questions are proposed, not censoriously, but 
simply to induce the reader to look at the facts. Are sinners con- 
verted? Or are they hardened? Are christians edified, and stim- 
ulated to holy action, and to persevering efforts to explore the 
height, and depth, and length, and breadth of the love of God, 
and carried forward to the maturity of christian experience? Or 
are they soothed and flattered with fallacious hopes, in the neglect 
of duty; left in practical ignorance of those things which are 
essential to their religious enjoyment ; and formed toa character of 
worldliness incompatible with any good religious influence ? 

The writer is acquainted with a clergyman who has long occu- 
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pied a conspicuous standing among his brethren, whose name 
never appears without its appropriate literary and theological honors, 
who not long ago stated to a friend, that although he had preached 
the gospel more than forty years, he did not know that his preach- 
ing had been the means of converting one soul! Others there 
are, who, though less deserted of God, are still so anxious about 
“innovations,” and expend so much of their activity in guarding 
the churches against excessive zeal, as to leave but little time for 
the inquiry whether their own mode of preaching and the measures 
which they pursue, are accomplishing, or are adapted to accom- 
plish the end of the christian ministry ; while others, still, are in- 
dolently brooding over dying churches, which have become as 
‘salt that hath lost its savor,” and cannot, without a change, 
much longer exist in their present state. 

As to many, too, whose ministry has life and interest in it, and 
whose discourses often produce a solemn impression, it is a serious 
question, whether they do not too generally preach without aiming 
at the immediate conversion of sinners? Is not such an event so 
far from their thoughts, that if it were to occur, it would occasion 
surprise? Do not their views terminate upon the mere discussion 
of the subject, or at most, on laying the foundation for future good 
to their hearers? Are they looking for any present results, cor- 
responding to the objects contemplated in the ministerial commis- 
sion? Is not the exhibition of talent in the construction of an 
argument, that shall silence the caviler, or command respect for 
the gospel ministry, and exert some undefined influence in favor 
of religion, all that many expect to accomplish at any given time ? 
True, they may indulge the hope that their ministry will eventually 
be productive of good to the souls of men; but are they not generally 
under the impression, that the time has not yet come for them to 
reap the harvest? Where such impressions prevail so generally 
as to give character to a minister’s efforts, it is certain that the real 
condition of sinners is not seen; nor are the truth and the fearful 
import of the divine declarations respecting them, correctly appre- 
hended. When these things are seen as they may be, and as they 
are seen by every minister who is furnished for his work by the 
Holy Spirit, they produce emotions which give earnestness, so- 
lemnity and power to his ministry; emotions which are often 
strongly impressed upon the countenance ; which are seen in the 
starting tear, and heard in the unaffected tremulos tones of the 
voice ; emotions which, according to the laws of the human mind, 
will give to a minister a command of the feelings and attention of 
his audience, which nothing else could secure. It cannot be 
doubted, that preaching of this description is peculiarly adapted to 
win souls to Christ ; and it is equally unquestionable that a pecu- 
liar blessing accompanies it. Ministers distinguished by such a 
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spirit, in connection with a correct theology, seldom labor very 
long without seeing more or Jess substantial ev vidence of the divine 
blessing upon their ministry. 

The more we look at this subject, then, the more important will 
its discussion appear, especially to theological students and to 
young ministers. For such it was commenced, and to such it is 
affectionately addressed. My plan is to present, as far as my 
limits will permit, AN ANALYSIS OF THE VIEWS AND FEELINGS 
WHICH HAVE BEEN FOUND BY EXPERIENCE TO BE CONNECTED 
WITH SUCCESS IN PREACHING THE GOSPEL. 

What are they? Among them are the following. ‘ 

1. An affecting view of our personal obligations to Christ, not 
only for redeeming mercy, but for the honor conferred upon us by 
putting us into the ministry. 

If God had associated with himself the angels in the work of crea- 
tion, they would doubtless have regarded it as a high honor ;_ but it 
would have been as far inferior to the honor conferred upon those who 
are employed in carrying forward the work of redemption, as this 
world is inferior to the paradise above. Yet all this superior honor is 
conferred upon ministers of the gospel. ‘They are called ‘ laborers 
together with God.’ They are his “ builders,” his under-work- 
men in carrying forward that spiritual temple, which is to bea 
habitation for himself, which he has so magnificently described in 
the bible, and which wil! doubtless be a theme of admiration and 
joy to the universe, to all eternity. ‘The apostle Paul thought 
Moses judged correctly in preferring the reproach of Christ to the 
treasures of Egypt. And so he himself regarded all the obloquy 
and suffering connected with the gospel ministry. What though 
he was cast off by his friends and kindred, and despised by the 
world, he could look to the thousands whom he had converted to 
Christ as his glory and joy, and his crown of rejoicing! He ap- 
peared to be amazed at the honor conferred upon him by putting 
him into the ministry, although it was connected with the most ar- 
duous, incessant, and exhausting labors, and exposed him to scorn and 
reproach, to suffering and death. At the close of his career, 
standing as it were on the wreck of all he had sacrificed for Christ, 
and on the very verge of heaven, he utters this triumphant lan- 
guage: “I am now ready to be offered, and the time of my de- 
parture is at hand. I have fought a good fight, I have finished 
my course, I have kept the faith. Henceforth there is laid up for 
me A CROWN OF RIGHTEOUSNESS which the Lord, the righteous 
Judge, shall give to me in that day.” 

Said Pearce, “‘[ feel a growing satisfaction in the proposal of 
spending my whole life in something nobler than the locality of 
this island will admit. I long to raise my Master’s banner in 
climes where the sound of his fame hath but se arcely reached.”’ 
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In a season of prayer he says, “ it pleased God to smite the rock 
by the rod of his Spirit, and immediately the waters began to flow. 
O, what a heavenly, glorious, melting power it was! My eyes, 
almost closed with weeping, hardly suffer me to write. I feel it 
over again. O what a view of the love of a crucified Redeemer 
did T enjoy! ‘The attraction of his cross, how powerful! 1 was 
as a giant refreshed with new wine, as to my animation ; like Ma- 

‘, weeping at the Master’s feet, for tenderness of soul ; like a lit- 
i child, for submission to my heavenly Father’s will ; and like Paul, 
for a victory over all self-love, and creature love, and fear of man, 
when these things stand in the way of my duty. The interest that 
Christ took in the redemption of the heathen; the situation of our 
brethren in Bengal, the worth of the soul, and the plain command of 
Jesus Christ, tovether with an irresistible drawing of soul, which 
by far exceeded any thing I ever felt before, and is ‘impossible to be 
described to, or conceived of by, those w ho have never experienced 
it; all compelled me to vow that I would, by his leave, serve him 
among the heathen. 1 was swallowed up inGod. Hunger, full- 
ness, cold, heat, friends, enemies, all seemed nothing before God. 
{ was in a new world. All was delightful, for Christ was all and 
in all. Many times I concluded prayer, but when rising from my 
knees, communion with God was so desirable, that | was sweetly 
drawn to it again and again, till my animal strength was almost ex- 
hausted. ‘Then I thought it would be pleasure to burn for God. 
And now while I write, such a heavenly sweetness fills my soul, 
that no exterior circumstances can remove it. Yes, my dear dying 
Lord, | am thine, thy servant; and if I neglect the service of so 
good a Master, I may well expect a gaity. conscience in life, and a 
death awful as that of Judas or of Spira ! 

Similar views and feelings have sweetened the toils of success- 
ful ministers in every age ; Yeconciled them to hardship and suffer- 
ing; given an unction to their preaching, and stimulated their 
minds to a holy and persevering activity ; while those who were un- 
der the influence of other views and feelings have yielded to in- 
dolence, or sunk in despondency ; or like Salmasius, wasted their 
lives in laboriously doing nothing ! 

2. A peculiar sensibility to the honor of God, and a desire for 
His glory, so strong as to amount to @ RULING PASSION. 

Worldly men feel that the honor of God is his own concern, and 
that an omnipotent being can take care of his own glory, without 
any care or co-operation on their part. Such, too, are the real feel- 
ings of cold-hearted christians; and nothing is a more certain 
indication of incipient backsliding, than a diminished anxiety for 
the honor of God, or a less acute sensibility to the contempt which 
is thrown upon him by impenitent sinners. The faithful servant 
of Christ will spontaneously say with the Psalmist, ‘I beheld the 
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transgressors and was grieved.” “Rivers of waters run down my 
eyes, because men keep not thy law.” Horror hath taken hold 
of me, because of the wicked who transgress thy law.” The hon- 
or of his Savior lies nearer to his heart than any other interest. 
The precious name of Jesus is as ointment poured forth to his 
soul ; and he desires above all things to see it honored by redeemed 
sinners. He rejoices that the angels of God worship Him; but he 
would rejoice still more to see all nations submitting to Him and uni- 
ting in his praise. Says Whitefield, in a letter to a friend,—“< The 
more we do, the more we may do for Jesus. I sleep and eat but 
little, and am constantly employed from morning to midnight, and 
yet my strength is daily renewed. O free grace! It fires my 
soul, and makes me long to do something for Jesus” Again,— It 
is near eleven at night, and nature calls for rest. I have preached 
five times this day, and weak as I am, through Christ strengthening 
me, could preach five times more.” ‘ Invitations,” says he, “ are 
sent to me from several places. I want more tongues, more bodies, 
more souls, for the Lord Jesus. Had I ten thousand, he should have 
them all.”’ 

Says Brainerd, “ Whom have I in heaven but thee? and there 
is none upon earth that I desire besides thee. O, I feel that it is 
heaven to please Him, and to be just what He would have me to 
be. Othat my soul were holy as He is holy! O that it were 
pure even as Christ is pure! and perfect even as my Father in 
heaven is perfect! ‘These, I feel, are the sweetest commands in 
God’s book. And shall I break them? O my soul, woe, woe is me 
that I am a sinner! O, methinks if He would punish me for my 
sins, it would not wound my heart so deep as tooffend Him. But 
though I sin continually, yet he continually repeats his kindness to 
me! O! methinks I could bear any sufferings, but how can |] 
bear to grieve and dishonor this blessed God! How shall I yield 
ten thousand times more honor to Him? What shall I do to glo- 
rify and worship the best of beings? O that I could consecrate 
myself, soul and body, to his service forever! O ye angels! do 
ye glorify him incessantly, and, if possible, prostrate yourselves 
lower before this blessed King of heaven! I long to bear a part 
with you, and, if it were possible, to help you.’’ On another oc- 
casion he said “ he felt as confident that he desired to glorify God, 
as any angel in heaven could feel.” 

Said Payson, “ I felt willing to live or die, as God pleased, and 
to go among the Indians or to any part of the world where I could 
be instrumental in promoting the glory of God and the happiness of 
man.’ Says his biographer,—“ 'T'wo or three times during his min- 
istry, he adopted what would be generally regarded as bold measures; 
and they would have been absolutely rash and injurious, had they 
not originated in a sincere and glowing zeal for God, and the 
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eternal welfare of men. Yet who that estimates the worth of the 
soul, will dare to censure his conduct; or say that the importance 
of the object was not at least commensurate with his zeal ?”’ 

3. An affecting view of the guilt and wretchedness of those 
who are living without hope, and without God in the world.— 

Those who have been most successful will testify, that the pun- 
gency and power of their preaching have been almost in exact pro- 
portion to the clearness of their views of the guilt and wretchedness 
of the sinner. Perhaps there is no one respect in which ministers 
and christians an a revival, differ from what they are out of a revi- 
val, more than in this. Never will a feeble impression of such a 
subject lead us to dwell upon it, and to give it that prominence in 
our prayers and preaching, which are essential to any proper effect 
on the minds of others. Every experienced minister knows that 
the most pathetic appeals, founded on the mere danger to which 
the impenitent are exposed, and the most thundering representa- 
tions of hell and damnation, seldom produce any permanent effect, 
while the cause which exposes the sinner to danger is kept out of 
view. ‘That cause is his guilt ; and thet guilt arises from the viola- 
tion of his obligations. ‘The sinner must be made to see this ; and 
he never can see it, until he is made to feel that he acted freely, 
and might have done otherwise ; that this is true not only in refer- 
ence to some sins, but in reference to every sin. In this way alone 
can he be made to feel that he is without excuse for being an ene- 
my to God, and forall his disobedience both to the law and to the 
gospel. It is evident that such views are adapted to produce con- 
viction, and to lead to repentance ; and that where these points 
are made clear, and urged in such a manner as the feelings of a 
minister will dictate, who himself sees them clearly and feels them 
deeply, an effect will be produced, very different from any thing 
which could be expected to result from confused or erroneous rep- 
resentations of human agency, or from a cold and heartless exhi- 
bition even of the truth itself. 

Whatever may be the speculative opinions of ministers with 
regard to the nature of depravity, inability, regeneration, etc., it is 
a fact, that where their ministry is successful, as it is in revivals, 
they preach to sinners as if they believed them to be possessed of 
all the powers of moral agency, capable of turning to God, and 
on this account (and no other) inexcusable for not doing so. Some 
have seen these points more clearly, and have explained them more 
philosophically and more scripturally than others ; but there has 
always been a substantial agreement in their mode of preaching, 
among those who have been greatly blessed in turning sinners to 
righteousness. And so there is at the present time. Let brethren 
of the old and of the new school leave contending, and hunting for 
heresy in each others’ writings; and let them hold protracted meet- 
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ings together, and pray and labor for the conversion of men who 
are now hardening themselves in iniquity, and ripening for damna 
tion, under the ruinous influence of ministerial strife, and our dark- 
ness would soon become as the noon-day ; the enemy would cease 
to triumph, and God would again be glorified in the successful la- 
bors of his servants. Is it not worth while to make the experi- 
ment? Would it not be a safer one, and in all respects more plea- 
sant to the parties concerned, than movements which tend to divide 
brethren who are substantially one in doctrine and in spirit ? 

But further: There must also be such a view of the sinner’s 
present and prospective wretchedness, as will excite feelings of deep 
and tender sympathy ; or that compassion which will prompt a mi- 
nister to put into requisition the whole force of his mind, in the 
employment of the wisest and best adapted instrumentalities for 
saving those that are lost. Under the influence of such feelings, 
he “ gives himself to prayer and to the ministry of the word.”— 
He is “ instant in season and out of season ;” “ becomes all things 
to all men, if by any means he may save some.” While this state 
of mind renders it impossible for him to be satisfied in accomplish- 
ing nothing, it prepares him to give an impartial consideration to 
any plan which may be suggested for promoting the object for whicli 
he is laboring ; especially for increasing the efiiciency of the gos- 
pel ministry. When such plans are proposed, while others look 
at them with suspicion, and stand calculating all the possible evils 
that might grow out of their adoption ; how it would affect their 
reputation ; whether it would devolve upon them an amount of labor 
which they might find to be inconvenient ; or whether such a de- 
viation from established usages might not be a greater evil than the 
loss of souls, etc.; he will be very apt to make the trial, especially 
if the means already tried appear to have lost their efficacy, and 
the new ones appear to have as much scriptural authority as the 
old, and to have been tried with success, by men whose works prove 
them to be “ wise in winning souls,’ and upon whose labors the 
Spirit of God has set the broad seal of his approbation. On sub- 
jects of this nature the opinions of men, and especially of theore- 
tical men, go for very little with the devoted servant of Christ. 
He judges of things by their practical results, and by the bible. 
If, according to this standard, public sentiment, even among chris- 
tians and ministers, is wrong, he will not be influenced by it. His 
concern for the souls of perishing men will not allow him to turn 
aside from his work, for the sake of pleasing those whom he be- 
lieves to be in error, however much he may respect and love them. 
And while he keeps his mind fixed upon the object for which he 
is laboring, his “ head is often as waters, and his eyes as a fountain 
of tears ;” for, in the light of divine truth, he sees his fellow men 
accumulating guilt and wretchedness upon themselves, and sinking 
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to endless sorrow and despair; and he cannot but weep to think 
how many will be lost in spite of all his efforts to save them; and 
also, to see how few christians and ministers are laboring as if they 
really felt that they were “ pulling sinners out of the fire,’ and 
rescuing them from the damnation of hell. ‘This topic is illustra- 
ted in almost every page of Brainerd’s Journal. It was his com- 
passion for the souls of the poor Indians, that impelled him away 
from civilized life and christian society, to wear himself out by tra- 
veling and preaching in the wilderness. How many days and 
nights did he spend in prayer for them! How often does he speak 
of “ crying to God for his poor Indians!’ On one occasion, when 
he heard that the next day they were to meet together for an idola- 
trous feast, he says: ‘ ‘Then I began to be in anguish. In prayer 
I was exceedingly enlarged. 1 pleaded with so much earnestness 
and importunity, that when I arose from my knees, I felt extremely 
weak and overcome. I could scarcely walk straight ; my joints 
were loosed ; the sweat ran down my face and body, and nature 
seemed as if it would dissolve. So far as I could judge, I was free 
from selfish ends in my fervent supplications for the heathen. 1 
knew that they met together to worship devils, and not God ; and 
this made me cry earnestly that God would now appear and help 
me in my attempts to break up this idolatrous meeting. My soul 
pleaded long, and I thought that God would hear. What I pass- 
ed through was inexpressible. All things here below vanished ; 
and there appeared to be nothing of any considerable importance 
to me, but holiness of heart and life, and the conversion of the 
heathen to God. All my cares and fears and desires of a worldly 
nature disappeared, and were in my esteem of little more impor- 
tance than a puff of wind. I had no notion of joy from this 
world. I cared not where or how I lived, or what hardships I went 
through, so that I could but gain souls to Christ. 1 continued in this 
frame all the evening and night. While I was asleep, I dreamed 
of these things ; and when | waked, the first thing I thought of 
was this great work of pleading for God against Satan.” Again 
he speaks of ‘crying for mercy for his poor people,” while “ all 
his desire was for the salvation of the heathen.” ‘The following 
extract is from the biography of Whitefield. “ From this princi- 
ple of compassion for perishing souls, he now ventured to take a 
very extraordinary step. It had been the custom for many years 
past, in the holiday seasons, to erect booths in Moorfields, for 
mountebanks, players, puppet-shows, etc., which were attended 
from morning till night by innumerable multitudes of the lower 
sort of people. He formed a resolution to preach the gospel 
among them, and executed it. On Whit-Monday, at 6 o’clock in 
the morning, attended by a large congregation of praying people, 
he began. ‘Thousands who were waiting there for their usual di- 
van. ¥. 65 
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versions, flocked around him. His text was Jobin iii. 14. They 
gazed, they listened, they wept, and many seemed to be stung 
with deep conviction for their past sins. “‘ Being thus encouraged,” 
says he, “ I ventured out again at noon, when the fields were quite 
full, and could scarce help smiling to see thousands, when a Merry- 
Andrew was trumpeting to them, upon observing me mount a stand 
upon the other side of the field, deserting him, till not so much as 
one was left behind, but all flocked to hear the gospel. But this, 
together with a complaint that they had taken near twenty or thirty 
pounds less that day than usual, so enraged the owners of the 
booths, that when I came to preach a third time in the evening, 
in the midst of the sermon, a Merry-Andrew got up upon a man’s 
shoulders, and advancing near the pulpit, attempted to slash me 
with a long heavy whip several times. Soon afterwards they got 
a recruiting sergeant, with his drum, etc., to pass through the con- 
gregation. But I desired the people to make way for the king’s 
officer, which was quietly done. Finding these efforts to fail, a 
large body, quite on the opposite side, assembled together, and 
having got a great pole for their standard, advanced with sound of 
drum in a very threatening manner, till they came near the skirts 
of the congregation. Uncommon courage was given to both 
preacher and hearers. I prayed for support and deliverance, and 
was heard. For just as they approached us, with looks full of re- 
sentment, [ know not by what. accident, they quarreled among 
themselves, threw down their staff and went their way; leaving, 
however, many of their company behind, who, before we were 
done, were brought to join the besieged party. I think I contin- 
ued praying, preaching and singing, about three hours. We then 
retired to the Tabernacle, where thousands flocked. We were 
determined to pray down the booths ; but blessed be God, more 
substantial work was done. At a moderate computation, I re- 
ceived, I believe, a thousand notes from persons under conviction ; 
and soon afterwards, upwards of three hundred were received into 
the society in one day. Numbers, that seemed, as it were, to have 
been bred up for Tyburn, were at that time plucked as fire-brands 
out of the burning.” He and Wesley were often, in their field-preach- 
ing, ‘ pelted with eggs and dead cats,” and other offensive things. 
Mobs were raised; sometimes they were severely beaten, and 
narrowly escaped with their lives. ‘They were slandered and 
persecuted, not only by the wicked world, but by professors of 
religion and ministers of the gospel. ‘One man rode several 
hundred miles, to pick up all the accounts he could get, of what 
was wrong, in what he called a religious stir.’ ‘They were 
opposed by all sorts of people, and tried in every way; but the 
word of the Lord was like a fire in their bones, and compassion for 
perishing souls kept them at their work. 
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4. A strong sense of the absolute certainty of the promises to 
the church, and a correspondent joy and confidence of success 
in the work of the ministry. 

No man is prepared to speak with boldness, and ministerial 
authority, while he staggers at the promises ; or while his faith 
falters as to the aid which he may expect from God, in every well- 
directed effort for the salvation of souls. And yet there is hardly 
any point on which ministers, as well as private christians, fail 
more lamentably, than they do here. Who can doubt, that in a 
majority of cases, where efforts for a revival are w ithout success, 
it is because the people of God do not expect to succeed? On the 
contrary, when their confidence has been high, and yet humble, 
resting on the mighty power of the Spirit, and the efficacy of the 
word preached, when has God ever failed to send down his bless- 
ing? Two things, however, are absolutely essential to a well 
founded confidence of this kind. lirst, christians must live such 
lives, as to enjoy full and decisive evidence, that they are the 
children of God, and are entitled to plead the promises as belong- 
ing to themselves. Secondly, they must be settled immovably, 
and on strict inquiry of their own, in the belief of the distinguish- 
ing doctrines of the gospel—the creat doctrines of grace. These 
must be inwrought into the very texture of their souls, and become 
living principles of thought, and action, till they feel in their own 
experience how wonderfully these doctrines are adapted to become 
the power of God unto salvation to the sinner, and how certain 
they are, when well applied, to be attended by the influences of 
the Holy Spirit. But it is not uncommon for young ministers 
especially, who have cultivated literature more than personal 
piety, and who have read theology more than the bible, to remain 
for months or years, in darkness and uncertainty with regard to 
some points of great importance, and even with regard to their 
own experimental acquaintance with religion. ‘Their views are 
not such as to impart comfort to their own souls. If they are 
“tracing the sacred road” at all, it is ‘“ by glimmering hopes and 
gloomy “fears.” And instead of making the wilderness through 
which they are passing, resound with the voice of joy and praise, 
and exciting others to the same blessed employ ment, their dark 
and troubled souls give vent to little else than the notes of lamen- 
tation and woe. They cannot say, with Paul, “I am crucified 
with Christ. Nevertheless I live; yet not I, but Christ liveth 
in me; and the life which I now live in the flesh, is by the 
faith of the Son of God, who loved me and gave hi mself for me.” 
Nor with John, “ Truly our fellowship is with the Father and 
with his Son Jesus Christ.” What can be expected from a mind 
In such a state, adapted either to the conversion of sinners, or to the 
quickening and edification of saints? Let the experience of Scott, 
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and Chalmers, and Richmond, in the early part of their ministry, 
and hundreds of others, furnish the answer. Even Fuller, at one 
period of his life, makes this remark : ‘I think I have never yet 
entered into the true idea of the work of the ministry. If I had, 
surely I should be like Aaron, running between the living and the 
dead. I think [ am by the ministry, as I was by my life as a 
christian before I read Edwards on the affections. I had never 
entered into the spirit of a great many important things.”’ During 
this period, he said he “ did little else than pore over his misery.” 

Persons in this state of mind are not prepared to feed the flock of 
Christ, nor to deal with the anxious, nor to encounter dangers, noi 
to engage in bold and hazardous enterprises for the glory ‘of God. 
How can they stimulate others to a life of faith, who have not 
learned to enjoy that life themselves ?- Who will venture his health, 
or his life, or his property, in any important enterprise to advance 
the cause of Christ, unless he knows that God is his friend, 
and that hts promises may be safely trusted? If all ministers were 
thus weak in faith, their preaching would have an effect upon the 
churches similar to that which was produced upon the Israelites by 
the reports of the spies. ‘ We came unto the land whither thou 
sentest us, and surely it floweth with milk and honey—neverthe- 
less, the people be strong that dwell in the land, and the cities are 
walled and very great ; and moreover we saw THE CHILDREN OF 
ANAK THERE,—THE GIANTS,” etc. But, ‘ Caleb was of another 
spirit—he followed the Lord fully ; and why? because he be- 
lieved his promises confidently. On the same principle, and by 
similar views, were the reformers sustained. ‘To this we are to 
attribute Luther’s bold determination to go to the Diet at Worms, 
“although there might be as many devils there, as there were tiles 
upon the roofs of the houses.’”’? When pressed with difficulties he 
would say, “‘Come, cheer up, let us sing the 46th psalm.” ‘God 
is our refuge and strength—a very present help in trouble. 
Therefore will we not fear, though the earth be removed, and 
though the mountains be carried into the midst of the sea.” In 
the same spirit do missionaries encounter the perils of the deep, 
and venture their lives among the heathen. Think of Martyn, 
controverting the doctrines of the Koran, in presence of the pow- 
erful Mohammedans of Persia; and of Buchanan, exploring the 
abominations of the Inquisition at Goa. See Whitefield and 
Wesley passing through mobs, sometimes beaten half to death, 
and often in circumstances where their lives were threatened; yet 
going on with their work “ with perfect calmness of spirit.” Said 
Whitefield, “The next morning,” (i. e. after he had been beaten 
at Plymouth,) “I was to set off for Biddeford. Some urged me 
to stay and prosecute ; but being better employed, I went on my 
intended journey, was greatly blessed in preaching the ever- 
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lasting gospel, and upon my return was well paid for what I suf- 
fered; curiosity having led, perhaps, two thousand more than or- 
dinary, to see and hear a man who had like to have been murdered 
in his bed. And I trust in the five weeks while I waited for the 
convoy, hundreds were awakened and turned unto the Lord.” 

On another occasion, when taken suddenly ill, and “ as every 
one thought with death,” he remarks, “ What gave me most con- 
cern was, that notice had been given of my being to preach ! 
Whilst the doctor was preparing my medicine, feelmg my pains 
abated, I on a sudden cried out, ‘ Doctor, my pains are suspended ; 
by the help of God, I will go and preach, and then come home 
and die.’ In my own apprehension, and in appearance to others, 
I was a dying man ;—the people heard me as such. ‘The invisible 
realities of another world lay open to my view. Expecting to 
stretch into eternity, and to be with my Master before the morn- 
ing, I spoke with peculiar energy. Such effects followed the 
word, that I thought it was worth dying for a thousand times.” His 
biographer says, ‘He had something so peculiar in his manner, 
expressive of sincerity in all he delivered, that it constrained the 
most abandoned to think, he believed what he said was not only 
true, but of the last importance to souls. He had such clear 
views of the blessedness of open vision, and the complete fruition 
of God in Christ, that he felt the pleasures of heaven in his 
enraptured soul, which made his countenance shine like the un- 
clouded sun.””—* Hell trembled before him.” 

Said Brainerd, ‘‘ My soul breathed after God, and pleaded with 
him that ‘a double portion of that spirit’? which was given to Elijah, 
might rest on me. And that which was divinely refreshing and 
strengthening to my soul was, I saw that God is the same that he 
was in the days of Elyah. Nothing seemed too hard for God 
to perform; nothing too great for: me to hope for from Him.” 
Again he says, “I saw with the greatest certainty, that the arm 
of “the Lord must be revealed for the help of these poor heathen, 
if ever they were delivered from the bondage of the powers of 
darkness. Though the work of their conversion appeared impos- 
sible with man, yet with God I saw all things were possible.” 

Said Payson, «© what a Master dol serve! I have known 
nothing, felt nothing all my days, even in comparison with what I 
now see in him. Never was preaching such sweet work as it is 
now. Never did the world seem such anothing ; never did heaven 
appear so near, so sweet, so overwhelmingly glorious! Gop’s 
PROMISES APPEAR SO STRONG, SO SOLID, 80 REAL, SO SUBSTAN- 
TIAL; MORE SO THAN THE ROCKS AND EVERLASTING HILLS. 
And his perfections,—what shall | say of them? When I think 
of one, I wish to dwell upon it forever. But another and another, 
equally glorious, claims a share of admiration; and when I begin 
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to praise, I wish never to cease, but have it the commencement of 
that song which will never end. Let who will be rich, or admired, 
or prosperous, it is enough for me that there is such a God as Je- 
hovah, such a Savior as Jesus, and that they are infinitely and un- 
changeably glorious and happy.” 

Abraham believed that ‘ what God had promised, He was able 
also to perform.’ An eminent servant of God in our day believed 
that, ‘“‘ God could stop a steam-boat,”’ when it was necessary to 
accomplish an object of importance connected with his own glory ; 
and the event, in both cases, proved that it was not a vain thing to 
trust in God, and the circumstances of the one were almost as re- 
markable a proof of a divine interposition as those of the other. 
An ancient prophet, with the most appalling difficulties before him, 
could say with confidence, “Is aNy THING TOO HARD FOR THE 
Lorp?” And Paul with equal confidence could say, “I BELIEVE 
Gop, THAT IT SHALL BE EVEN AS He Hata saip.” Such is 
the faith that is necessary to success in the ministry at the present 
day. It must be such as to give us the certainty of actual vision. 
It must be the confidence of things hoped for; the persuasion of 
things not seen. With such a faith, a minister can not only preach 
confidently, but act boldly and decidedly. It serves him as a sort 
of optical instrument, by which he can take such views of spiritual 
and eternal things, as will stimulate his mind, warm his heart, and 
fill his mouth with arguments. And preaching under the influence 
of such views and feelings, he will make impressions upon the 
minds of others with regard to the reality of religion, and the cer- 
tainty of God’s declarations, which could never be made by one in 
the confused and doubtful state of mind before described. Gar- 
rick’s reply to the minister who questioned him in regard to the 
comparative effects of pulpit and stage oratory, will here be re- 
membered ; and nothing could be more correct. ‘ Why is it,” 
said the minister, ‘‘ that we who preach truth produce so little ef- 
fect, while you who deliver uothing but fiction often excite such 
powerful emotions?” ‘The reason is this,” said Garrick, “ you 
preach truth as if it were fiction; and we deliver fiction as if it 
were truth.”’ 

Let every man who may read these pages, ask himself, how far 
he believes things, simply on the ground of God’s declarations ? 
How far he is prepared to take God at his word, and to act upon 
what He states as being truth itself, more certain than the evidence 
of the senses, or the demonstrations of science? ‘The answer to 
these questions will furnish him not only with a test of his own cha- 
racter, but with the probable measure of his future usefulness. 'To 
the want of faith in the divine promises and threatenings may be at- 
tributed, in a great degree, the want of feeling, which is apparent in 
most sermons we hear. A judge who could pronounce sentence 
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of death upon twenty men in a tone of indifference, would be 
thought devoid of the common sympathies of our nature. An advo- 
cate, pleading in an unfeeling manner for the lives of a number of 
his fellow creatures, and who knew that unless he succeeded they 
must all be sacrificed, would excite the astonishment or the indigna- 
tion of every spectator. But the minister of the gospel sometimes 
denounces the condemnation of hundreds and thousands of his 
hearers, with as little emotion as he would demonstrate a math- 
ematical proposition! And what increases the wonder, is, that the 
death to which his doctrine consigns them, is not a momentary pub- 
lic execution, but the endless misery of the soul! The undying 
worm, the unquenchable fire, the smoke of the pit ascending up 
forever and ever—these and other objects of similar importance are 
often referred to in a cold, monotonous manner, which serves like an 
anodyne, to lull the hearers to sleep! There is no accounting for 
this strange fact, without resolving it into a practical unbelief. 
And this conclusion is corroborated by another fact, that some min- 
isters who deliver their pulpit discourses in the dull, sluggish man- 
ner above described, sometimes become much animated, when 
speaking before ecclesiastical bodies, or on some occasion or sub- 
ject that excites an unusual interest, especially when pleading their 
own cause or advocating their own opinions. In this latter case, 
the object is immediately before their eyes, and it is believed to be 
real; and although of comparatively little importance, it excites 
more feeling than the objects of eternal life and death, when the 
eye of faith is so weak that it can scarcely be said to discern 
these objects at all. 

5. A deep conviction of personal responsibility in reference to 
the conversion of sinners, and the advancement of the Iedeemer’s 
kingdom. 

The real and practical feeling of many, respecting this subject, 
is, that it is God’s cause, and that he will take care of it, and con- 
vert as many sinners as he intended to convert, from the foundation 
of the world, whether means are used or not. But the successful 
preacher, while he believes that salvation is the work of God, does 
not believe so in any sense which would release ministers or private 
christians from responsibility in relation to it. He understands the 
divine plan as so connecting the conversion of sinners with the right 
application of means, that he can find no rest to his soul in the 
neglect of these means. He believes further, that God will make 
use of ministers, in building up his kingdom, in proportion to the 
skill and assiduity with which they employ the means, so that if 
they are unwise to win souls to Christ, or unfaithful in regard to 
the use of means, SOULS WILL BE LOST WHICH MIGHT HAVE 
BEEN SAVED. ‘That this sense of responsibility is connected with 
ministerial success, we have evidence in the fact, that it is always 
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felt most deeply before a revival, and during its progress. It is, 
indeed, one of the most powerful stimulants to those efforts which 
God is wont to bless to the conversion of sinners. It was felt by 
the primitive church ; and while, under its influence, christians 
** were scattered abroad every where, preaching the word,” con- 
verts were multiplied by thousands. Look at the operation of 
this feeling in the apostle Paul. ‘I am debtor,” says he, “ both 
to the Greeks and to the barbarians ; both to the wise and to the un- 
wise ;” 1. e. he felt himself under obligation to preach the gospel 
to all descriptions of men. ‘ Yea, woe is unto me if I preach not 
the gospel.” 

We see the operation of similar views and feelings in the in- 
tense and devoted labors of Baxter. While writing his work on 
conversion, and his ‘* Call to the Unconverted,” his soul seems to 
have been wrought up to an agony; and this was probably the 
general style of his preaching. See also his Reformed Pastor. 
See Brainerd’s Journal, passim. Says Fuller, “ A pulpit seems 
an awful place. An opportunity of addressing a company of im- 
mortal souls on their eternal interests—O how important! We 
preach for eternity. We are, in a sense, set for the rising and fall- 
ing of many in Israel, and our own rise or fall is equally involved 
therein.” 

Says Payson,—* Had this morning such a view of the worth of 
souls, that I could not rest at home, but went out to visit my peo- 
ple, to stir up the members of the church to pray for divine influ- 
ences. Longed all day to dosomething for the glory of God and 
the conversion of sinners.” Under the influence of similar feel- 
ings, Pearce, and Neff, and Spencer, and Summerfield, wore them- 
selves out, and finished their work at an early period. 

While Henry Martyn was traveling through India, burning with 
zeal, almost like a comet, his tender heart and enlightened con- 
science, were at times pained at some neglect to distribute tracts, 
or to converse with the heathen, when an opportunity was pre- 
sented. He would mourn over such negligence, expressing his 
painful apprehension that souls would be lost who might have been 
saved, if he had done his duty. And then he would pray God to 
“deliver him from blood-guiltiness.”’ 

It is evident that persons with these feelings of responsibility, 
and these views of the divine plan as connecting the wise and 
faithful employment of means with the conversion of men, will be 
led to do more, and will, by the blessing of God, be more success- 
ful than those, who, with indistinct views and faint impressions ol 
the guilt and misery of sinners, and of the awful doom to which 
the unpardoned are hastening, think and feel but little in reference 
to their conversion; whose sense of responsibility, if they have 
any, is more inreference to the people than to God, and terminates 
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upon the composition and delivery of so many sermons, instead of 
being directed to the olject for which the gospel ministry was in- 
stituted—the salvation of the lost. 

6. A strong sense of the folly and wickedness of suffering the 
mind to be unduly influenced by the opinions of men. 

Said Paul,—* It is a light thing to be judged of you, or of man’s 
judgment.” Again he says,—‘ Even so we preach, not as pleasing 
men, but God whotrieth our hearts.” “If I yet pleased men, I 
should not be the servant of Jesus Christ.” ‘There is a degree of 
sensitiveness in regard to our own reputation, which completely 
disqualifies a minister for making those efforts upon which the suc- 
cess of his ministry almost entirely depends; and every minister 
will find that he must get the victory over this feeling, or his 
hands will be tied and his heart remain frozen forever. Itis cer- 
tain, that in order to succeed well in speaking on any subject, the 
speaker’s mind must be so full of that subject as to forget himself. 
To this the power of Demosthenes has been mamly attributed, and 
it is equally true of every successful minister of the gospel. As 
long as his attention ts fixed upon himself, he will see nothing suf- 
ficiently great to kindle the true fire of eloquence ; and he will ex- 
hibit nothing which will move the minds of his hearers, unless it 
be with disgust at himself. But, apart from this consideration, it 
is philosophically true, that to excite admiration is not the way 
to secure the conversion of sinners. ‘The feeling of admiration is 
incompatible with conviction. ‘The sinner whose admiration is ex- 
cited, has his attention necessarily fixed upon the object that ex- 
cites it; and not upon himself, where it must be concentrated in 
order to his being convinced and converted. 

After writing the above, I met with the same sentiment in an 
old work of Baxter. ‘The plamest words,” says he, ‘are the 
most profitable oratory in the weightiest matters. Fineness is for 
ornament; and delicacy for delight; but they answer not necessity. 
Yea, when they are conjunct, it is hard for the necessitous hearer 
or reader to observe the matter of ornament and delicacy, and not 
to be carried from the matter of necessity ; and to hear or read a 
ueat, concise, sententious discourse, and not to be hurt by it ; for it 
usually hindereth the due operation of the matter, and keeps it 
from the heart. We use not to stand upon compliment, or prece- 
dency, when we run to quench acommon fire ; nor to call men out 
to it by an eloquent speech. If we see a man fall into fire or wa- 
ter, we stand not upon mannerliness in plucking him out, but lay 
hands on him as we can without delay.” 

It was necessary to our Lord’s success in the great work He 
had to accomplish, that “he should make himself of no reputa- 
tion.” It is no less necessary, that his ministers should, in an im- 
portant sense, do the same. No one will reach the highest meas- 
Vou. V 66 
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ure of usefulness, who does not, with Paul, come to a willingness 
to be accounted a fool or a fanatic, for Christ’s sake. I do noi 
mean, that he should be either a fool or a fanatic ; but such he 
will be deemed, by many, if he does his duty. The reason is 
obvious. A spiritual mind sees, and is powerfully affected by, 
many things which do not affect the unbelieving and carnal minds 
of others. And this may be true, to some extent, among profes- 
sors of religion, and even his brethren in the ministry. He may 
fall under the censures of such; and this may be that part of his 
burden which he finds most difficult to bear. But he can say 
with Paul, « None of these things move me.’ He has learned to 
prize the favor of God so highly, that, for the sake of it, he can 
afford to sacrifice the favorof men. ‘The frowns and the contempt 
of the world weigh very little with him, while he enjoys the 
light of God’s countenance, and the testimony of an approving 
conscience. He will carefully guard against giving just cause of 
offense to any. <A sense of duty to God, will lead him to pursue 
the most conciliating course towards his fellow creatures. But he 
feels that he must please God, whoever may be displeased. ‘This 
feeling will govern him, not only in preaching, but in giving pri- 
vate admonitions, and in exercising the discipline of the church. 
He will not tolerate fundamental error in principle, nor a course 
of conduct which violates christian obligation, and exposes the 
cause of Christ to shame before his enemies, even though it be 
found among those who occupy the highest places in society, and 
whose wealth and influence might be deemed, by others, essential 
to the support of the church. He knows that the influence of 
such men is wholly against the spiritual interests of the church of 
Christ, and that while it continues it will counteract, or neutralize, 
every effort he can make to build up the Redeemer’s king- 
dom. ‘The man who is not prepared to encounter wickedness, 
in high as well as in low places, is not fit to be an ambassador of 
Jesus Christ. Here the reader may call to mind the conduct of 
Elijah towards Ahab and Jezebel; of John the Baptist towards 
Herod ; of Paul before Felix; of Knox before queen Mary ; of 
Samuel Davies before the king and nobility of England ; of Thom- 
ason towards the governor-general of India. 

Said Pearce, “‘I feel a superiority to all fear, and a conscious 
dignity in being an ambassador of God.” ‘I thank God that |! 
possess an abiding determination to aim at the consciences of the 
people in every discourse. I have borne the most positive testi- 
mony against the prevailing evils of professors here ;—and last 
night told an immense crowd of professors, of the first rank, that 
if they made custom and fashion their plea, they were awfully de- 
luding their own souls ; for it had always been the fashion to in- 
sult God, to dissipate time, and to pursue the broad road to hell ; 
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but it would not lessen their torments there, that the way to dam- 
nation was the fashion. I expected my faithfulness would give 
offense ; but I am persuaded it was the way to please the Lord.” 
Edwards, while at Northampton, insisted upon the exercise of a 
purer discipline than his people were willing to bear, although it 
subjected him to the most painful trial, probably, that he ever 
endured. Much of the same firmness and decision may be seen 
in the lives of Fuller, and Scott, and many others, who will never 
receive the applause of men, but who will forever stand high in 
the favor and approbation of God. 

7. A strong, habitual sense of the oNE GREAT OBJECT Of our 
vocation, which exerts a governing influence over the mind. 

It is pleasing to believe, that an increasing number are, every 
year, entering the ministry from correct motives, and it is pleasing 
to anticipate the success of such. But there is reason to fear, 
that not a few are led to adopt the ministry as a profession, only 
because they think it preferable to law or medicine, without 
just apprehensions of the object of the ministry ; and without those 
feelings which have been described as requisite to its success. 
Having made their choice, they think their end will be secured, 
by going through the prescribed course of theological studies ; 
that this process will, almost necessarily, result in their prepara- 
tion for the duties which will devolve upon them. ‘The main 
object, then, is intellectual cultivation—theological literature ;— 
while the expectation is indulged, that although the season of pre- 
paration may be a season of coldness and declension, yet, when it 
is past, the heart will be warmed into life and spirituality, by the 
active duties of the ministry. This is a great mistake. ‘The man 
who enters the ministry, or a course’ of preparation for it, ought to 
know what he is doing, and to keep the object ever glowing be- 
fore his mind, with a luminous distinctness, as the pyramids of 
Egypt appear to travelers, whose attention is fixed by their 
magnitude and elevation. And he should guard against declension 
and lukewarmness, as a disease of the soul whose effects may 
paralize all its energies, and render unavailing all the learning of 
the schools. When we look at the course pursued by some after 
they enter the ministry, we cannot but conclude they have lost 
sight of the object which ought ever to be before their minds. 

A young minister, who was blest with a superior mind, and 
whose attainments were of a high order, settled in a town of con- 
siderable importance, where there were a few literary men. 
These attended his ministry ; and to please or benefit them, he 
gave his discourses a character which destroyed their utility to 
the great mass of his hearers. Others, with similar views and 
feelings, have settled in parishes where there were no literary 
men ; still they would prepare their discourses in a style of re- 
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finement and abstraction, which they thought ought to please the 
taste of their hearers ; and because they did not succeed, would 
complain and become dissatisfied, and perhaps look out for an- 
other situation. Such men lose sight of their object. 

Again, when a man adopts the maxim, that he must be popular 
in or rder to be useful; and then interprets it so as to mean, that 
he must please the taste of the learned, the rich, the fashionable, 
the influential ; without being much concerned to meet the wants 
of the poor, and the pious, and to convert the wicked from the 
error of his way ; there is too much reason to fear he has lost 
sight of his object. 

If any feel as if they had discharged their duty, when they 
have delivered the usual number of discourses, according to the 
contract made at their settlement ; or when they appear to satisfy 
the expectations of the people ; —if they can be content, while 
pursuing this formal routine of professional duty, for years, al- 
though no sinners are converted, and although christians remain 
cold, and careless, and worldly-minded ;—there is reason to fear 
they also have lost sight of their object. 

If any can overlook the evils already existing in the midst of 
the churches, and around them, such as unitarianism, universalism, 
the patronage of fashionable amusements, the traflic and use of 
ardent spirits, conformity to the world, neglect of social religious 
meetings, and neglect of all direct efforts for the conversion of sin- 
ners ;—I say if any can overlook such evils as these, together with 
the general and alarming suspension of divine influences ; while 
their minds are filled with apprehensions of evil, which do not 
yet exist among them, but which may, possibly, srow out of 
efforts which others are making to revive religion and to save 
souls, in distant parts of the land ;—there is reason to fear that 
they have, for the time at least, lost sight of their object. ‘The 
following extract from the Life of Fuller is so much to the point, 
that it will doubtless be read with interest. “1 had a letter r,”’ he 
says, ‘from one of the Scotch Baptists about order, discipline, ete. 
Ill as I was, I scratched out the following parable. In one of the 
new Italian Republics, two independent companies are formed for 
the defense of the country. Call the one A, and the other B. 
In forming themselves, and learning their exercise, they each pro- 
fess to follow the mode of discipline used by the ancient Romans. 
Their officers, uniforms, and evolutions, however, are, after all, 
somewhat different from each other. Hence disputes arise, and 
B refuses to march against the enemy with A, as being disor- 
derly. A gives his reasons why he thinks himself orderly ; but 
they are far from satisfying B, who not only treats him as de- 
viating from rule, but as almost knowing himself to do so, and 
willfully persisting in it. A, tired of jarring, marches against the 
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enemy by himself. B sits at home, deeply engaged in studying 
order and discipline. ‘If your forms and rules,’ says A, ‘are so 
preferable to ours, why do you not make use of them ? Disci- 
pline is a means, not an end. Be not alwa ays oe of your 
order, and reproaching others for the want of it. Let ws see the 
use of tt. It is true, like the Quakers in 1745, you have bought 
waistcoats for our soldiers, and we thank you for them; but we 
had rather you would fight yourselves.’ ” 

8. Practical wisdom. 

This is shown in the adaptation of public discourses, private 
conversation, and all the other measures used, to the characters 
and circumstances of the people addressed. Men of this charac- 
ter, study to acquire such a knowledge of the state of things in 
their congregations, as will enable them to operate upon the minds 
of their people to the greatest advantage. ‘They avail themselves 
of every passing occurrence that excites much interest, and of 
every rising tide of events, or favorable state of feeling in the 
church ; and endeavor to make all such things subservient to 
the best interests of religion. When they see a good opportunity 
for making a “ special effort,’? they do not shrink from any addi- 
tional labor or responsibility it will devolve upon them, but meet 
both the labor and the responsibility, with cheerfulness, ‘and confi- 
dence in God; rejoicing to be counted worthy either to do or 
to suffer any thing which shall advance the Redeemer’s glory. 
By cherishing a habitual and intense solicitude for the conversion 
of sinners, they acquire a peculiar tact in conducting meetings, 
and conversing with persons in an anxious state of mind. They 
study human nature, as exhibited both in the bible and in real 
life ; they are continually learning, both from their own experi- 
ence and from that of others ; and thus they are prepared to meet 
every emergency, and are never disconcerted by any attitude of 
opposition which the sinner may assume. Of course they want 
a latitude, with regard to measures and expedients, which others 
may not think desirable. But, in humble dependence upon the 
divine guidance, and in the exercise of a sound discretion, they sel- 
dom mistake. “The secret of the Lord is with them that feat 
Him. What man is he that feareth the Lord? Him shall he 
guide in the way he shall choose.” My meaning will be further 
illustrated, by stating some cases in which errors have been com- 
mitted, against which a sound practical wisdom would have 
guarded, I was once present in a meeting, where a minister had 
been laboring with all his might to impress a conviction of guilt 
upon the impenitent, and had succeeded, to a considerable extent, 
when another minister followed by reading the hymn, 


‘There is a land of pure delight, 
Where saints immortal reign,’ ete 
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He then expressed his gratification at seeing his ‘ dear children’ 
exhibit so much feeling on the subject of religion, and appearing 
to be in so hopeful a way. The effect was, so far as I could 
judge, the removal of that deep and solemn impression which be- 
fore had been made, and which might, uuder a different treatment, 
have resulted in their immediate conversion. 

Again. Errors have often been committed in the appointment 
and management of protracted meetings. After these meetings 
became popular, and had been attended with great success, in 
some places, one was appointed at No special efforts 
were made to prepare for it, either by the minister or the church. 
They came together unhumbled, without the spirit of prayer, few 
or none prepared to take hold of the work in earnest. They had 
no preaching but such as the people were accustomed to hear 
from the neighboring ministers, who excited but little attention. 
They went through the routine of services, and it was a protract- 
ed meeting! But no souls were converted, and the church was 
not aroused from its slumbers. ‘The result was, the people lost 
their confidence in protracted meetings, instead of humbling them- 
selves in the dust, and imputing the failure to their own folly and 
wickedness. 

Another meeting was held under more favorable circumstances, 
at ————. They had preaching of the best kind, but it was 
nearly all addressed to the impenitent, while the church remained 
cold, and faithless, and prayerless. ‘They had prayer meetings 
enough, but there was no broken-hearted, agonizing prayer. ‘The 
result was, that some hundreds appeared to be awakened, but few 
or none were converted ; and when the meeting closed, the church 
remained unaffected, and the wicked were glad to be released from 
that pressure of truth and obligation which, for some days, had 
held them very uneasy. Men of practical wisdom and experience 
in such matters, would labor with the church, both before the meet- 
ing and during its progress, and feel as if nothing would be ac- 
complished, until the church should awake and call mightily upon 
God in the true spirit of prayer, confessing and putting away their 
sins, and striving together for the promotion of the work. 

Another practical error into which ministers sometimes fall, is that 
of discussing, in their public discourses, subjects which the occasion 
or the circumstances of the church do not call for. Ata monthly 
concert for prayer, I once heard a minister lecture, for about an 
hour, on one of the Psalms, the whole subject of which was entire- 
ly foreign from the occasion, and no one present could see what 
object the man had in view. 

Another minister was called to preach on an evening, during the 
meeting of an ecclesiastical body. Ina place where there ought 
to have been a large congregation, if the church had done thew 
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duty in preparing for the meeting, there were so few, and they so 
thinly scattered over the house, that the minister appeared to be 
addressing the empty seats. Instead of being aroused by such a 
deplorable state of things, to deliver a message from God to the 
church, adapted to their situation, and which might have excited 
them to do something to build up the walls of Zion, he read a neat, 
well composed discourse, suited, indeed, to other circumstances, 
but not to those in which it was delivered. Of course no interest 
appeared to be felt, either by the speaker or the hearers; and the 
meeting ended as it had begun, with the coldness of a winter eve- 
ning at the north pole, the pain of which was not alleviated even 
by the brilliancy of icicles as seen by moonlight. And these 
were no mean men. ‘They both belonged to the class of titled di- 
vines ; but they were surely not distinguished for practical wis- 
dom. 

Further. In the discussion of subjects, ministers often consume 
much time, most unprofitably, in proving what no body doubts ; 
multiplying arguments, dwelling upon narratives with which most 
of their hearers are familiar, or in “‘ declaiming about Noah, Abra- 
ham and Job;—laying the scene of action so far off that the pres- 
sent company can feel no special interest in it.” And thus the ef- 
fort is spent without producing any of those effects at which a min- 
ister should aim in preaching. ‘There is no close grappling with 
ihe conscience and the heart; none of the warmth and animation 
of direct appeal, and of earnest expostulation; conveying to the 
hearers, irresistibly, the impression that they have a great work to 
do, and ought immediately to engage in the doing of it, and that 
everlasting consequences are depending upon the present hour. 

Once more. <A great want of wisdom is sometimes displayed 
in the manner of conducting prayer meetings ; the consequence 
of which is, that few attend, and no spirit of prayer is awakened. 
And thus one of the most powerful weapons which the church has 
to wield, is divested of all its efficacy. ‘The use of long and inap- 
propriate prayers and hymns, and the neglect of weekly efforts to 
gather the impenitent into the meetings, and to labor with faith and 
zeal for their conversion when there are errors which often pass 
without animadversion ; but which men of practical wisdom, in 
such matters, do always endeavor to correct. Such men general- 
ly accomplish a great deal, too, by setting others to work and 
teaching them how to work. ‘They pay diligent attention to per- 
sons who begin to evince a serious concern for their spiritual con- 
dition ; and their active minds are ever devising ways and means to 
awaken the attention of the careless, and to give the greatest ef- 
fect to divine truth, as the instrument of conversion. As to mea- 
sures, they believe that neither old nor new measures will succeed, 
without the blessing of God. And while they rely upon that bless- 
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ing, they feel themselves at liberty to pursue any course whicli 
circumstances and appearances may indicate ; always, however, ta- 
king care to keep clearly within the limits prescribed in the bible ; 
willing that all their brethren should enjoy the same liberty and 
discretion. All they insist upon in relation to this point, is, that 
some measures must be adopted which shall be efficient for the ac- 
complishment of the object they have in view ; for THEY REALLY 
BELIEVE THAT SINNERS, LIVING WITHOUT Gop AND WITHOUT 
RELIGION, ARE ON THEIR WAY TO HELL, AND MUST BE CONVERT- 
ED, OR THEY WILL SOON BE THERE. 

9. A disposition heartily to rejoice in the good done by others. 

When Barnabas visited “ Antioch, and saw the grace of God’’ 
bestowed upon the disciples of Christ, “ he was glad,’’ although he 
had no hand in their conversion, “ for he was a good man, and full 
of the Holy Ghost and of faith.” Paul rejoiced that the gospel 
was preached, even though it was done in “ strife,” by those who 
envied his reputation, and thought it would add affliction to his 
bonds, while he was a prisoner at Rome. Whitefield and Wesley, 
although they differed in opinion, ye. ever rejoiced in each other’s 
success in winning souls to Christ. ‘There have been instances of 
men, once greatly blessed in their labors, becoming jealous of 
those whom they regarded as their rivals. But as soon as this 
spirit took possession of their bosoms, “ Ichabod” was written 
upon them. ‘The Spirit of God was departed, and they became 
‘weak as other men.” It is painful to feel that this spirit exists, 
to some extent, at the present time. Some ministers can hardly 
see, and are unwilling to acknowledge, any thing great or good in 
others who differ from them; and they are slow to believe, and 
sometimes utterly incredulous, with regard to what they hear, of 
conversions under the ministry of others ; as if they were not will- 
ing that God should use what instruments He pleases in building up 
his own kingdom! ‘ Only by pride cometh contention.” <A 
desire for pre-eminence showed itself at an early period among the 
apostles, but it was rebuked and frowned upon by the Savior, who 
took that occasion to say, ‘‘ He that will be great among you, let him 
be least of all and servant of all.” ‘The spirit of Diotrephes has 
never been found in connection with eminent usefulness. We 
should ever be willing to acknowledge the gifts and graces bestow- 
ed upon the ministry, as well as upon the churches, and to give the 
glory of all to God, to whom alone it is due. If some brethren 
have views, and feelings, and traits of character, not exactly to 
our taste, still let us rejoice, if we can see in them, and in their 
works, a preponderance of good ; since even this is not very com- 
mon among men, and not always to be found among ministers. 
When so few are doing any thing for the conversion of sinners, we 
ought to rejoice, if there are any who will attempt the work 
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although we may think they do not, in all respects, use the wisest and 
best means of accomplishing it. When the multitude are confessedly 
voing to destruction, we ought to rejoice if any are saved, whoever 
may “he the instruments. Those who have the spirit of Paul and 
Barnabas will do this ; for they are more intent upon promoting the 
eause of Christ and the salvation of souls, than upon maintaining 
their own opinions, or advancing any selfish or sectarian interest. 
The success of such men is secured by the divine promise. ‘“ ‘They 
shall prosper that love thee;” i. e. those who love “ Jerusalem” 
shall prosper. So it has been, and so it will be. Let those who 
love the cause of Christ, then, go on with their work ; and let it 
be seen that God is with them, and prospers them ; ‘that souls 
we saved, and the tone of piety elevated, by their instrumentality ; 
and verily, all good men—all who are full of the Holy Ghost and 
of faith, will rejoice in their work. 

10. A spirit of deep humility. 

‘The chief of sinners,” and “least of all saints,” are the epithets 
by which Paul characterizes himself. He said he was “ least of the 
apostles, and not meet to be called an apostle, because he had per- 
secuted the church of God.” He speaks of himself as “ nothing ;” 
and when truth required him to adimit that he had ‘ labored more 
abundantly than all’ the apostles, he adds, “ yet not J, but the grace 
of God which was with me.” The following extracts will show 
that the same spirit has existed im men since the days of Paul. 

Says Brainerd,—‘‘ Prayed earnestly for those [ have reason to 
fear are my enemies ; and could not have spoken a word of bit- 
‘erness, or entertained a bitter thouglit against the vilest man living. 
Hada sense of my own great uw nworthiness. My soul seemed to 
breathe forth love and praise to God afresh, when | thought he 
would let his children love and view me as one of their brethren 
and fellow citizens. When | meee of their treating me in that 
manner, | longed to lie at their feet, ete.” Again, — * Was this 
day greatly distressed with a sense of my vileness ;—appeared to 
myself too bad to walk upon God’s earth, or to i treated with 
kindness by any of his creatures.” ‘* My soul seemed to confide 
in God that he would never leave me; but oftentimes saw myself 
;0 mean a creature, that | knew not how to think of preaching.” 

Says Edw: ards—“'There was no part of creature holiness that 1 
then, and at other times, had so great a sense of the loveliness of, 
as luunility, brokenness of heart and poverty of spirit. My heart, 
as it were, panted after this, to lie low before God, and in the dust ; 
that I might be nothing, wed? that God might be all; ; that I might 
become as a little child.” Again he says,—‘ My wickedness, as I 
ain in myself, has long appe ared to me ‘perfectly ineffable, and in- 
finitely swallowing up all thought and imagination, like an infinite 
deluge, or infinite mountains over my head. I know not how to 
Vou. V. 67 
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express better what my sins appear to me to be, than by heaping 
infinite upon infinite, and multiplying infinite by infinite. When 
I look into my heart and take a view of my wickedness, it looks 
like an abyss infinitely deeper than hell. And yet it seems to me 
my conviction of sin is exceeding small and faint. It appears to me 
enough to amaze me, that lL have no more sense of my sin. ‘That 
my sivs appear to me so great, does not seem to me to be because | 
have so mucli more conviction of sin than other christians, but be- 
cause | am so much worse, and have so much more wickedness to 
be convinced of.” “I have greatly longed of late for a broken 
heart, and to lie low before God ; and when L asked for humility of 
God, | could not bear the thought of being no more humble than 
other christians. It seems to me that though their degrees of hu- 
mility may be suitable for them, yet it would be a vile selt-exalta 
tion in me not to be the lowest in humility of all mankind.” 

Said Payson,—‘ Never appeared so exceedingly vile and loath- 
some to myself as I did this day. It seemed as if I could not en- 
dure to be near myself. No words could express any thing like the 
sense | had of my unworthiness. {ft seemed as if I could 
not, for shame, ask God to save me. I felt like sinking into thc 
dust, in the idea that his pure eye was fixed upon me, and that saints 
and angels saw how vile 1 was.” A great deal more like this may 
be found in the lives of these and other holy men, whom God ha 
honored with extensive usefulness. 

A full and deep conviction of the necessity of the Holy 
Spiri’’s operations to give success. 

Paul, with all his pre-eminent abilitics and supernatural endow. 
ments, felt that he had no sufficiency of himself to accomplish th: 
object of his ministry. Tle felt that he was “ nothing, and Apollos 
nothing ;” that while he ‘ planted and Apollos watered, God gave 
the increase.” ‘To this sentiment all successful ministers of the 
vospel will not only heartily subscribe, but they are often heard 
to dwell upon it with great emphasis in prayer, and on all suitable 
occasions. Whitefield speaks of his hearers as “ melted down 
under the word and power of God.” He aseribes his success, every 
where, to his “‘ Master’s presence,’’—to ‘‘ the arm of the Lord ;” 
and speaks of revivals and conversions as “ the work of God.” 

It was this conviction of dependence that led Brainerd to wres- 
tle and agonize in prayer until he “ sweat through and through, 
and “nature seemed exhausted.” He knew that his “ poor In. 
dians’”’ would not be converted, unless God should stretch out his 
arm to save. ‘ All my desire,” says he, ‘ was for the conversion 
of the heathen ; and all my hope was in God.” “ O,” says Fuller 
‘that we might see some such blessed effusions of the Spirit grant 

ed again, as in the Apostles’ days! O that God would revive us!” 
“Felt my heart drawn out m prayer, that God would make som 
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use of me for good.” Said Pearce, “ Never have | been more 
dee ply taught my own nothingness ; never hath the power of God 
more e vidently rested upon me.” 

It was this, too, that led P ayson to fast and pray, to an extent 
that contributed, probably, to wear out his physical frame, and to 
bring him to a premature grave. It is common for such men to 
spend an unusual portion “of their tine, and occasionally whole 
nights, in prayer ; and churches, under their influence, abound 
most in prayer meetings, and are most importunate for the out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit. ‘Thus they honor God, and God hon- 
ors them. 

Before this topic is dismissed, it may be proper to notice an 
abuse of this doctrine, into which some excellent men often 
fall. After pressing their heavers to immediate repentance and 
faith, they conclude by telling them, that “imasmuch as they can- 
not perform the duty themse Ives, they must look to the Holy Spi- 
rit to work it in them.” This, it is believed, is so far from honor- 
ing the Holy Spirit, that it counteracts his work. It turns off the 
inind of the sinner from the truth which is adapted to conviet him ; 
and presents a consideration, which, if believed, must shield him 
against all conviction, For ‘how can the Holy Spirit convince a 
man of guilt, for doing what he has no power to avoid? or for 
failing to do what he has no powcr to perform? The very idea 
of wrong involves a sense of ability to do right. ‘The first excla- 
mation of every sinner under the goadings of remorse, is, “1 might 
have done otherwise.” It is the spontaneous testimony of human 
consciousness to the sinner’s ability to do his duty. Tf, then, you 
succeed in convineing hin that he is really unable to repent and 
believe, and that his ‘obligation, so far as it exists, terminates upon 
the act of praying for the aid of the Holy Spirit, it is easy to see, 
that he cannot be convicted of sin for not coming to Christ. And 
further, it is to be considered, that he is just as unable to pray 
aright ie the Holy Spirit to give him ability to ohey the gospel, 
as he is to obey it at once. This the sinner, if he has any dis- 
cernment, will see at once, and embrace a doctrine with eagerness, 
which shields him from all obligation, in reference to turning to 
God. ‘This theory, then, puts it in the power of the sinner to 
avoid forever all sense of accountability, and of course all conviction 
of guilt. Believing this, if he does not repent and obey the gos- 
pel, he will conclude it is because the Holy Spirit has not been 
viven, and not because he loved darkness rather than light, and 
would not come to Christ that he might have life. Such a view 
of the subject dishonors and grieves “the Spirit of God, and the 
whole force of apostolic teaching and example is against it. The 
apostle urged sinners to the doing of their duty ‘Without delay ; 
and allowed them no resting place, for a moment, in any thing 
short of a cordial faith in the blood of Christ 
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These remarks, however, do not conclude against the most point 
ed and solemn statements to the sinner, of his absolute dependence 
for salvation on the sovereign and distinguishing grace of God. 
But that dependence should be always exhibited as resulting, 
not from any want of power in man to comply with the calls of 
the gospel, but simply from the intense aversion of his heart to do 
it. In this, its true and scriptural mode of statement, the doctrine 
of the sinner’s dependence on the Spirit for a new heart, is pre- 
eminently calculated to crush his pride and self-reliance to the 
dust, and to disclose the extremity of his guilt and danger. It 
shows him that he is in the most awful condition in which an im- 
mortal being can be placed, this side of hell. Perfectly able to 
accept the offered salvation,—called upon to do it with all the 
authority and tenderness of One who has spared not his own Son 
for our sakes, and who is ready with Him freely to give us all 
things, —with what horror does he learn, (when he really comes 
to feel it) that nothing but divine power will ever subdue his 
hardened heart? ‘Take aw ay his sense of ability, and you take 
off at once the whole burden of guilt from his soul. Inculcate 
that ability, under the idea that, if left to himself, he will ever usc 
it aright, and you dispel the sense of danger, and lull him into 
a fatal security and reliance on the future. But place him at 
-once under the full belief of both the doctrines of ability and de- 
pendence, and you crush him, as it were, between two mountains. 
He feels, to the bottom of his soul, that he deserves to perish; and 
yet he is kept from despair, and roused to the intensest effort , by the 
ce peradventure,” that God, who is subduing the hearts of others, may 
likewise ‘give him repentance to the acknowledging of the truth.’ 

12. Evalted apprehensions of the fullness and_freeness of di- 
vine grace, flowing to sinners through the atonement and medi- 
ation of Christ. 

Ministers may not always have consistent theories with regard 
to election, or the extent of the atonement; but when successful 
in their preaching, they address sinners as if they believed all 
might be saved, if all would repent; and that there is no necessity, 
arising from any limitation of the atonement, or from any unwil- 
lingness on the part of God, or any arbitrary decree of heaven 
against them, why any should be lost. ‘They see such abundant 
provision made for the salvation of sinners, and they have such a 
view of the invitations and proinises of the gospel, that if they 
had ten thousand souls, they could venture them all upon Christ ; 
and they feel confident that if the whole world would come to Him, 
all might be saved. With such views, they feel perfectly untram- 
meled in acting upon the ministerial commission, to “ preach the 
gospel to every creature.” Said an intelligent gentleman, when 
Mr. Whitefield was preaching from the w ords, ‘And of his 
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fullness have all we received, and grace for grace,’ “I thought } 
never had heard such a sermon on the fullness of grace that is 
treasured up in Christ Jesus; and can truly say that I felt the 
efficacy of the Holy Spirit upon my soul during that discourse.” 
The sermons of president Davies are remarkable for this character- 
istic. If,” says he, * you are really willing to fly to Jesus, and 
be saved by him in his own way, you may be sure he is infinitely 
more willing than you are. Sinners complain of the want of 
ability ; but what 1s their inability but their unwillingness? 
Coming to Christ is an act of the will, and therefore to will it 
heartily, is to perform the act.” And he represents the sinner’s 
excuse, founded upon his supposed inability, to be as absurd 
as that of a thief-who should say, “I have such an aver- 
sion to honesty, that I] cannot possibly help stealing.” Baxter’s 
sentiments and manner of preaching on this subject are well 
known. Andrew Fuller was so trammeled by the views he en- 
tertained, and which were generally held by his denomination, 
when he commenced his ministry, that he found no liberty o1 
success in preaching the gospel, until he cast off his shackles. 
This he did by embracing the sentiments maintained with so much 
ability in his work, entitled “The gospel worthy of all accepta- 
tion.” It is obvious that such views are adapted to give a man 
an energy, a boldness, and a freedom in preaching the gospel, 
which it would be unreasonable to expect from those holding the 
opposite sentiments. ‘There is in the latter a cramping influence, 
which must greatly curtail both the usefulness and the enjoyment 
of a minister who holds them; whereas in the former there is 
every thing that is encouraging and stimulating, both to the heart 
and the intellect. 

13. A strong sense of the incomparable excellence of pivine 
TRUTH, and its admirable adaptation to convert the hearts of 
sinners. 

“I have had,” says president Edwards, “ an affecting sense of 
the excellency of the word of God, as a word of life, as ‘the light 
of life, a sweet, excellent, life-giving word.” “1 felt a harmony 
between something in my heart and those sweet and powerful 
words. J seemed often to see so much light exhibited by every 
sentence, and such a refreshing, ravishing food communicated, 
that I could not get along in reading. I used oftentimes to dwell 
long on one sentence, to see the wonders contained in it, and yet 
almost ev ery sentence seemed full of wonders.” Such views not 
only fill the soul with adoration and praise to God, as the author 
of this word, but with unspeakable desires to spread abroad these 
wonders to a lost world. Every other object seems poor and 
mean in the comparison. The noblest efforts of poetic genius, 
the sublimest researches of enlightened philosophy, the most 
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weighty truths of moral and political science, appear like the trifle 
of children, when brought into comparison with this “ tieht of life.’ 
Such were the feelings of Paul when he exclaimed, “ 1 determin 
ed to know nothing among you save Jesus Christ, and him cruci- 
fied ;” and every successful preacher must have those absorbine 
views of the excellency of divine truth, which shall make him re- 
gardless of all other knowledge which does not very directly con 
tribute to give efficacy to this. 

Nor is this all. Such views give unspeakable encouragement 
and support to a minister, in addressing these truths to the con 
sciences of men. He knows the nature of the w eapon which he 
is called to wield. It is “ the sword of the sprrit,” “ piercing to 
the dividing asunder of the joints and the marrow, and proving a 
discerner of the thoughts and intents of the heart.” While ti 
presses upon the sinner the earnest expostulations, and_patheti 
entreaties, and tremendous denunciations of the gospel, how ts hi 
encouraged to put forth every effort, by the reflection that these 
appeals are perfectly adapted to the nature of man! ‘The truths 
he preaches were given by the inspiration of that very Spirit to 
whose converting influences he looks for success. Well may li 
hope, then, that God, ‘even through his feeble instrumentality, 
will “ honor his worp above all his name. 

It is to be regretted that some pious men, in their desire to put 
honor on the Holy Spirit, as the author of regeneration, have used 
language which would seem to detract from the power and eftica- 
cy of divine truth. How often do we hear the preaching of the 
word compared to the blowing of rams’ horns around the walls of 
Jericho ! ‘The man who preaches has certainly, in himself consid- 
ered, no more power to convert the souls of his hearers, than was 
possessed by the Jewish priests to demolish the bulwarks of that 
city. But are the instruments used in the two cases equally im 
potent ? Are the truths of the gospel no more adapted to the conver- 
sion of the soul, than the blast of a horn to the destruction of a city 
No honor is done to the Holy Spirit, by exalting his influences im 
conversion, at the expense of the truth which He has himself  re- 
vealed. [tis the glory of that blessed agent, that, in turning the 
soul to God, he does it in strict accordance with the laws of om 
moral constitution. ‘ Sanctify them through thy truth,” was the 
prayer of Christ himself; and I believe it will be found that the 
most successful preachers are those who have the most exalted 
views of the power of divine truth in turning the soul to God. 
Such views give a peculiar solemnity, and earnestness, and author 
ity, in preaching, by which attention is secured, and conviction 
wrought in the minds of the hearers. Having a vivid perception 
of the excellence of the truth himself, the minister can present it 
clearly and impressively to the minds of others. This is his aim 
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and, viewing it as the medicina anima, the word of eternal life, 
he aims to exhibit it so as to give it its full effect. 

And here | must express it as my full conviction, with due de- 
ference to many who entertain a different opinion, that the habit of 
depending mainly on a written preparation for the pulpit, is incom- 
patible with the highest success of the ministry. I believe no man 
can speak with as much energy, when confined to his notes, as he 
might have done if he had formed the habit of extemporancous 
iddress. A constant attention to the manuscript, the turning over 
leaves, and depending upon the thoughts there arranged, not only 
represses fecling, but cramps the energies of the mind ; ‘and often 
a written preparation is a lazy substitute for that severe mental ef- 
fort which would be necessary for extemporizing. The effect, as it 
regards mental discipline, upon the minister himself, during a course 
of years, must be very different,—the habit of constant writing, 
without much if any excitement, tending to produce tameness of 
thought; while the habit of reading creates, for the most part, a 
monotonous delivery, to which may be ascribed, in a great degree, 
ihe habit of sleeping in churches. Besides, the eflect upon the 
hearers must be very different on another account. They feel that 
ihe man who is extemporizing is dealing directly with them ; and 
ihe impression is often like that of a personal conversation—it moves 
aid melts the heart, takes hold of the conscience, and, through the 
divine blessing, determines the will: whereas the man who reads, 
(exceptions are admitted,) seems to be mainly concerned with his 
manuseript ; at least, this is so generally the case that many of the 
hearers will not be likely to apply the discourse to themselves. 
But theory apart--what is the fact?) Whiteficld’s sermons were 
senerally extemporaneous. ‘They were often suggested by pass- 
ing occurrences ; his most striking illustrations were drawn from 
surrounding objects, or from the known circumstances of some of 
ihe congregation. ‘The same is true of ‘Thomas Scott, and Robert 
Hall. & have heard it remarked, that the revivals which have 
taken place in New England have been carried on, to a great ex- 
ient, by meetings in lecture-rooms, and in private houses, where 
ie speaking was extempore, and adapted to the occasion; and 
Dr. Payson expressed his full conviction, that if any good had 
been done by his preaching, it was mainly by his extemporaneous 
sermons. ‘This was his deliberate judgment at the close of his 
life. When Pearce was very weak, “he proposed writing his ser- 
mons, that his mind might not be at liberty to over-do his debilita- 
ted frame; a pretty strong evidence that he considered it the 
ceneral tendency of the practice to check feeling, and to produce 
ministerial dullness. 

Let us see what were the sentiments of president Edwards on 
ihis subject ‘He always wrote a considerable part of most of 
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his public discourses, and read the most that he had written ; yet 
he was not so confined to his notes, but that if some thoughts were 
suggested while he was speaking, which did not occur when wri- 
ting, and appeared to him pertinent and striking, be would deliver 
them, and that with as great propriety and fluency, and often 
with greater pathos, and attended with a more sensible good effect 
on his hearers, than all he had wrote.” “ Yet,” continues his bi- 
ographer, “he was far from thinking this the best way of 
preaching in general; and looked upon his using his notes so 
much as he did, a deficiency and infirmity ; and in the latter part 
of his life was inclined to think it had been better, if he had nevei 
accustomed himself to use his notes at all. It appeared to him 
that preaching wholly without notes, agreeably to the custom in 
most protestant countries, and what seems evidently to have been 
the manner of the apostles and primitive ministers of the gospel, 
was by far the most natural way, and had the greatest tendency, 
on the whole, to answer the end of preaching. He would have 
the young preacher write all his sermons, or at least most of them, 
out at large ; and instead of reading them to his hearers, take 
pains to commit them to memory; which, though it would require 
a great deal of labor at first, yet would soon become easier by use, 
and help him to speak more correctly and freely, and be of great 
service to him all his days.” 

in urging on his brethren the practice of extemporaneous preach- 
ing, the writer would by no means intimate, that a minister should 
wholly lay aside his pen. He is perfectly convinced, on the con- 
trary, that no man can be an accomplished speaker, who does not 
write much. Such an exercise is necessary to secure correctness, 
to repress exuberance, and to embody the rich results of long pro- 
tracted thought. But why need this exercise be suffered to en- 
croach on the services of the pulpit? One of the most distin- 
guished advocates of New England was accustomed, in early life, 
to write out the substance of every argument he was called upon 
to make; and then, (laying aside his manuscript,) to address the 
court or jury with all the accuracy and order resulting from such a 
preparation, and all the freshness and warmth of extemporaneous 
speaking. Would not our clergymen be better preachers, if they 
would learn to follow his example, and leave their sermons at 
home? ‘To secure accuracy of style and compass of thought, 
it would be far more useful, also, for a minister to write occasion- 
ally for the press, under the excitement created by such an effort, 
than to go through the incessant drudgery of committing all his 
sermons to paper. lt was thus that the late lamented John H. Rice 
preserved the purity of his style, and kept up through life the hab- 
it of condensing his thoughts ; ‘while his preaching had all the vari- 
ety, and force, “and native ease, which are sought for in vain except 
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in extemporaneous speaking. In view of these considerations, I 
hope I shall not be thought extravagant in expressing my earnest 
wish, that such a change may take place in public sentiment on 
this subject, that the reading of sermons in the pulpit will be no 
more tolerated than the reading of speeches at the bar, or on the 
floor of congress. When this comes to pass, I have no doubt that 
distinguished preachers will be far more common than they are at 
present ; and I feel confident that the ministry will—ceteris pari- 
bus—be far more efficient. 

14. A high degree of enjoyment in the work of the ministry. 

Paul and Silas in prison, and with their feet fast in the stocks, 
and stripes on their backs, were so happy that they could not 
sleep. At midnight they prayed and sang praises to God. Paul 
says at another time, “Lam filled with comfort ; I am exceed- 
ing joyful. ‘Thanks be to God who always causeth us to triumph 
in Christ.” Whitefield, speaking of a place in London where he 
and others held their prayer meetings, says, ‘‘ It was a pentecost 
season indeed. Sometimes whole nights were spest in prayer. 
Often have we been filled as with new wine; and often have | seen 
them overwhelmed with the divine presence, and crying out ‘ will 
God indeed dwell with men upon earth?’ How dreadful is this 
place ! "This is no other than the house of God and the gate of 
heaven.” He says in his Journal, ‘‘! have been upon the stretch, 
preaching constantly for almost three weeks—imny body is often 
extremely weak, but the joy of the Lord is my strength, and by 
the help of God I intend going on till I drop, or this poor carcase 
can hold out no more.” Again he complains of being sick, but 
says, “The Redeemer fills me with comfort. 1am ‘detenniaed 
in his strength to die fighting.” “Go where I will,” says he, “in 
the Island of Bermuda, upon the least notice houses are crowded, 
and the poor souls that follow are soon drenched in tears.” “ In 
Scotland,” he says, “ thousands and thousands have I seen, before 
it was possible to cateh it by syimpathy, melted down ines the 
word and power of God.’ With such scenes almost constantly 
before him, how could he be otherwise than happy ? 

Brainerd, though naturally of a desponding cast of mind, had 
exalted enjoyment in his labors for the heathen, and seemed to 
be most successful when most happy. ‘ I confided,” says he, “ in 
God that he would never leave me, theugh I should walk through 
the valley of the shadow of death. It was then my meat and 
drink to be holy ; to live to the Lord and die to the Lord; and 
J thought that 1 then enjoyed such a heaven, as far exceeded 
the most sublime conceptions of an unregenerate soul. I did not 
wonder that Peter said ‘ Lord, it is ood to be here,’ when thus 
refreshed with divine glories.” 

It is said of Pearce, that ‘‘ he seemed to have learnt that heavenly 
VoL. V 68 
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art, sO conspicuous among the primitive christians, of converting 
every thing he met with into materials for love, and joy, and praise. 
‘The constant happiness he enjoyed in God, was apparent in the 
effects of his sermons upon others. Whatever we feel ourselves, we 
shall, ordinarily, communicate to our hearers ; and it has been no- 
ticed that one of the distinguishing properties of his discourses was, 
that they inspired the serious mind with the liveliest sensations of 
happiness. ‘They descended upon the audience, not indeed like 
a transporting flood, but like a shower of dew, gently insinuating 
itself into the heart, insensibly dissipating its gloom, and gradually 
drawing forth the graces of faith, hope, love, and joy. While the 
countenance was brightened almost into a smile, tears of pleasure 
would rise, and glisten, and fall from the admiring eye.” 

‘¢ Within these few years,” says Andrew Fuller, ‘‘ my soul has 
not only recovered its former tone, but, blessed be God! a greater 
degree of spiritual strength, than at any former period ; and I think 
my engagement in the work of the mission has, more than any 
thing, contributed to it. Before this, I did little but pore over my 
misery ; but since I have betaken myself to greater activity for 
God, my strength has been recovered, and my soul replenished. I 
have not been contented with ransacking for past evidences of love 
to God, but have been enabled to love and serve him afresh ; 
looking for mercy to the Lamb of God, who taketh away the sins 
of the world.” At a subsequent period of his life he says, “1 
bless God I never enjoyed more peace and communion with him 
in my life, than within the last three quarters of a year. I find it 
of great use to my own soul, to be engaged in some disinterested 
undertaking for promoting the kingdom of Christ.” 

Much of Payson’s experience was like that of Brainerd. After 
passing through many dark hours and painful conflicts, the scene 
brightens, and he was favored with seasons of ecstatic enjoyment, 
equal to any thing to be found in the records of experimental re- 
ligion. ‘O what a Master do I serve!” says he: “I have known 
nothing, felt nothing all my days, even in comparison with what I 
now see in Him. Never was preaching such sweet work as it is 
now.” ‘This good news,” (referring to some indications of a re- 
vival,) “ filled me with joy and triumph. O, I wanted, even then, 
to begin my eternal song; and excess of happiness became almost 
painful. Could scarcely sleep for joy.” At another time, he 
speaks of his having such a manifestation, that he says, “I would 
not have given a straw for the additional proof which a visible 
appearance of Christ would have afforded of his presence.” 
Again, towards the close of life, he says, ‘‘ If my happiness contin- 
ues to increase, I cannot support it much longer.” On being 
asked if his views of heaven were clearer and brighter than ever, 
he said: ‘“* For a few moments I may have had as bright, but for- 
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merly my joys were tumultuous ; now all is calm and peace- 
ful.” ‘I think the happiness [ enjoy is similar to that enjoyed 
by glorified spirits before the resurrection.” His letter to his sister 
will be remembered by ail who have read his life, as one of the 
most astonishing productions ever dictated by man while clothed 
with the garments of mortality. ‘‘I can find no words to express 
my happiness; I seem to be swimming in a river of pleasure, 
which is carrying me on to the great fountain.” Thus he contin- 
ued until his sun set in a flood of glory, and he died exclaiming, 
“peace! peace! victory! victory!” May the writer, and all who 
may read these pages, so live, that, through grace, we may end our 
lives thus triumphantly ! 











Arr. U].—Tuse Drirrvustve Nature or THE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION. 


Ir the patronage of the public were demanded for some new 
invention of our countryman Perkins, simply on the ground of 
his ingenuity, and the practical utility of bis other inventions, how 
would the demand be answered? Doubtless the mere name of 
such a man would excite the favorable attention of the commu- 
nity. But is it credible, that the charm of a name could put to 
silence the inquiries of a people proverbially shrewd in matters of 
this kind, and introduce any invention into the manufacturing es- 
tablishments of our land, before its utility had been demonstrated 
by examination and trial? It must depend on the nature of the 
invention itself, whether it be brought into general use. 

A similar remark may be made respecting any human under- 
taking of a public nature. We commend the foresight of that 
man, who examines well into the intrinsic excellence of a work 
which he designs for the public eye, and its adaptedness to the 
taste and wants of the community. We advise him to trust to 
these qualities for success, rather than to the authority of his own 
name, or that of his friends. ‘The authority of no man, and we 
think we may say it without irreverence, not even the authority of 
God himself, can force upon the world that which is unsuitable in 
its nature to the end for which it was designed. On the other 
hand, that which has a natural fitness will make its way by the 
force of its own authority. 

This principle applies in matters of still higher moment. Why 
do the best statesmen maintain that the fundamental principles 
of republican government will, one day, be universally prevalent, 
if it is not because republicanism is suited to man, in the full and 
happy exercise of his faculties? The nature and fitness of this 
form of government is a pledge of its universality. 
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__ If this reasoning is just, in its application to the things of time, 
it cannot be unsound or inappropriate when applied to religion. 
When you ask the christian on what his confidence in the universal 
prevalence of his religion is based, what answer does he give : 
He repeats the command and the promise of his Lord,—“ Go ye 
into all the world,” and “I will be with youalway.” But if it be 
replied, that a great part of the world is still covered with the thick 
darkness of the shadow of death, and that the means in operation are 
totally inadequate to evangelize the nations ; he answers with a sigh, 
“alas! [ know that what you say is true, and my faith is sorely 
tried, but yet I must and will believe the promise of Christ.” Now 
where is the impropriety of reasoning in this case, just as we reason 
about the success of enterprises undertaken for a worldly end ? 
Would it not quell the risings of unbelief, and add confidence to 
faith, if we could reply to the infidel suggestions of the sceptic, 
that the nature of our religion insures its universal prevalence,—that 
it contains within itselfa living and diffusive principle, which is a 
pledge that it will pervade the whole earth? If it be objected to 
such a course of reasoning, that it implies a want of faith in the 
promises of God ; we answer, that we have the authority of Christ 
himself for arguing the universality of his religion, from its diffu- 
sive nature. After he had instructed his disciples in the nature and 
extent of his kingdom by various comparisons, ‘‘ He spake anothet 
parable unto them. ‘The kingdom of heaven is like unto leaven, 
which a woman took and hid in three measures of meal, till the 
whole was leavened.” (Matt. xiii. 33.) Now we do not under- 
stand this simply as a promise that the kingdom of heaven should 
be universal in its extent. We believe that Christ intended to 
teach his disciples that the tendency of his kingdom was to dif- 
fuse itself. And we would ask on what evidence it is that any in- 
dividual ever does truly and rationally embrace the gospel? On 
what evidence is it that the heathen world must receive the gos- 
pel? Must they not reason about its nature? Must they not in- 
quire whether the gospel does really bring news of salvation to 
them ? whether its principles are such as their souls must feed up- 
on, that they may live forever? ‘The fact that Christ proved his 
divinity by performing benevolent miracles, (if they could be as- 
sured of that fact without access to historical evidence,) would 
induce the expectation of a religion which was intrinsically excel- 
lent, and suited to accomplish its ostensible purpose, the  sal- 
vation of the soul. But without satisfaction on this point from 
another source ; without conviction arising from the system itself, 
they could no more adopt it as their own, than we could patron- 
ize an invention of Perkins on the mere authority of his name. 

In these observations respecting the diffusive nature of chris- 
tianity, we do not overlook the necessity of a divine influence to 
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make the provisions of the gospel effectual to the salvation of 
men. We believe that in the moral, no less than in the natural 
world, a divine agency must be constantly exerted. Nature in- 
structs us, if her lessons are duly heeded, 





‘ that there lives and works 
A soul in all things, and that soul is God 


And that philosophy, which bolds that the system of moral govern- 
ment which God has established, is so constituted that 1t works out 
its own end without his ceaseless superintendence, is near akin to 
the scepticism of those natural philosophers, who hold 


————‘ that in the origin of things, 

W hen all creation started into birth, 

The infant elements received a law 

From which they swerve not since. That under force 
Of that contraling ordinance they move, 

And need not his immediate hand, who first 
Prescribed their course, to regulate it now.’ 


and who thus 


“contrive to save a God 
The incumbrance of his own concerns. 





Whatever be the law by which the christian system moves and ac- 
complishes its purposes, the efficiency of this law must be the 
result of the constant agency of that Being by whom it was es- 
tablished. Yet we do not impute the sin of atheism to those who 
discourse of the system of nature, and who direct us to the grand 
principles by which its motions are regulated, for a ground of con- 
fidence in the proper and successful action of the system. Why 
then should we impute the sin of infidelity to those who infer the 
successful action of God’s moral government from the fundamen- 
tal law by which it operates Although the Divine Spirit is the 
final cause of the amazing effects produc ed by the system of re- 
deeming mercy, yet He never employs means in accomplishing bis 
purposes, which are not, in their own nature, suited to the end. 

If then the inquiry is proper, we ask what that principle is in 
christianity, which is suited by its nature to diffuse itself throngh 
the moral world ? 

If there is any feeling that is universal, it is that man ts a sinner ; 
that he is accountable, and that he needs forgiveness. He is 
aware of his disease, and knows that his case is hopeless without 
aremedy. Now what must be the feelings of that portion of the 
race from whom the knowledge of a remedy is still withheld?) Must 
they not be wretched, inconceivably wretched, unless they have 
the power to forget the past, to close their eyes to the future, and 
to live only in the present? ‘The despair of a thinking pagan 
must be Jike that of those who are confined 
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———“ where peace 
And rest can never dwell, hope never comes 
That comes to all.”’ 


Hence he betakes himself to various observances and self-inflicted 
tortures, but without procuring ease to his mind. Tell him that 
repentance is the condition of forgiveness, and you do not prevail 
to change his remorse into contrition. He reasons thus with his 
self-appointed teacher :—“‘ If every sin is a violation of the law 
that God has put within me, and if He truly disapproves of sin, 
as his law affirms that he does, how can he show so much indif- 
ference towards it, as to forgive every sin on condition of repent- 
ance ?”’ And surely, unless you have some scheme of salvation, 
other than unaided reason ever invented, to propose to him, you 
must be speechless,—you can make no reply. If, now, a plan of 
mercy could be disclosed to the mind of the wretched pagan, 
which should include not only the forgiveness, but also the re 
morseless recollection of sin; which should not encourage the 
commission of sin by the promise of pardon, but should, by its 
own inherent power, overcome the disposition to transgress ; 
would he not regard such a plan as just suited to his case ?. Would 
it not commend itself to his conscience, as an adequate remedy fo1 
his otherwise hopeless condition ? 

Now is there any thing analogous to this in christianity? II 
we look at the effects which it has produced, or if we inquire into 
its nature, we shall be satisfied that there is. After the first mis- 
sionaries to Greenland had spent much time in explaining the first 
principles of natural religion, as the being of a God, the immortali- 
ty of the soul, and the accountability of man, without producing 
any more visible effect than moon-beams on the polar ice, they 
read the narrative of Christ’s crucifixion, to those who had so long 
listened to their instructions with apparent indifference. The ef- 
fect was wonderful. ‘Their hearts were touched. Here was 
something that could reach the secret springs of feeling in their 
savage breasts. From this moment the Moravians date the first 
dawning of success in the Greenland mission. Doubtless their 
previous labors had not been useless. ‘The being and attributes o! 
God, and man’s accountability, must find a lodgment in the mind, 
before the need of mercy will be felt. And though these may be 
natural truths, yet it is important that the certainty of revelation 
should enforce them. But this experiment was sufficient to con- 
vince the missionaries that it was christianity alone which could 
regenerate the heathen, and that the operative principle of chris- 
tianity was the blood of Christ. So vital to the interests of the 
soul is the renovating principle of christianity, that those who have 
only heard the name of Christ by report, have come great distan- 
ces to inquire for “‘ Jesus Christ’s man.” 
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it is the christian system alone, which shows how man can be 
forgiven, if he will repent. It does more than this; it exerts an 
efficient ¢ agency in producing repentance. It not only sets forth 
the Son of God calling on man to turn from the way that leads to 
death, but entering that we ay himself; placing his soul in our soul’s 
stead ; showing us that we must inevitably perish if we follow the 
course in which his mercy finds us, by going before us unto death. 
There is enough in this extibition A divine love, to draw forth 
tears of repentance from hearts of steel. The law of nature and 
the law of revelation lay their commands upon us ; but law cannot 
venerate sorrow for sin. Here the love of Christ alone is omnipo- 
tent. It convinces the sinner that his sins far exceed his own com- 
pre ‘hension, in their ill desert and in their consequences, since the 
being who ‘suffered for them, is exalted above his highest concep- 
tions. It convinces him that he can be forgiven, because the being 
who is exalted to forgive, has died to induce hie to turn from his 
iniquities. It convinces his that the memory of his sins will not 
mar his happmess if he should repent, because the very being 
against whom he has sinned, has given a pledge strong as omnipo- 
tence can give, a pledge se aled by his own incarnation and death, 
that he will he reconciled to the sinner, and love him with an 
eternal love. His perverse will, which all the commands and all 
the threatenings of God could not change, is bowed by the soul- 
subduing love ‘of Christ crucified. This i is the principle on which 
the successful action of christianity depends. It is in this, that 
the diffusive nature of christianity consists. It is this that con- 
stitutes the pledge of the universal extension of our faith. This 
is the living soul of the body of christianity. It has actuated her 
from the day of pentecost until now. It w wl not cease to actuate 
ber with immortal vigor and irresistible energy. It will carry her 
in triumph through every land where false re shisions are now pre- 
valent. There is nothing in the nature of that conviction which 
attends the commission of sin, to produce repentance. A know- 
ledge of what is right will not insure its observance, in the case of 
a corrupt will. Law addresses itself to the conscience. Love 
alone can melt the heart. We have seen the power of this princi- 
ple repeatedly, in the case of disobedient children. We have 
heard of the reformation of a vicious husband, through the unti- 
ring and affectionate assicuity of a wife. And all the true disci- 
ples of Jesus have felt the constraining influence of his love on 
their own spirits. Let this principle have free course in the world, 
and it will spread, by its own native tendency, till it shall have 
become universal. ‘Then will be exhibited the singular, but to 
the eye of faith and of sound christian philosophy, not unlooked 
for, spectacle of a rebellious world subdued by the love of Christ. 
But is there nothing in the details of christianity, or in the 
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state of heathen nations, to counteract the diffusive nature of our 
faith ? 

What ceremonies does christianity enjoin, which cannot be per- 
formed in every situation and every climate? What expensive 
rites to which the poor are inadequate? What pilgrimages must 
be undertaken, what sacred spot must be visited, in order to offer 
up acceptable sacrifices to God? In all these respects our reli- 
gion is eminently simple. ‘The two institutions established by 
Christ, can be observed i in every country, and come within the 
compass of every man’s ability. And even if it were not so, we 
are taught to regard these institutions as comparatively unimpor- 
tant, and capable of being dispensed with. ‘The kingdom of 
God is not meat and drink, but righteousness, and peace, and joy 
in the Holy Ghost.” (Rom. xiv. 17.) Christ has declared that 
his kingdom cometh not with observation. It is within. It is 
spiritual. “In every nation, he that feareth God and worketh 
righteousness is accepted of him.” No spot is more sacred than 
that in which men lift up holy hands unto God. No shrine is 
more hallowed than the soul that is pervaded by the presence of 
the Spirit. No offering is more acceptable to the Most High, than 
a holy, humble heart. 

But if there is nothing in the externals of christianity, that will 
counteract its native tendency to diffuse itself, is there not some- 
thing of this kind in the state of heathen nations ? The heathen 
are ignorant. Must they not be enlightened before they can be 
christianized ?) And though this obstacle may, in process of time, 
be removed, must it not be an insurmountable barrier to the in- 
troduction of our faith, so long as it shall exist? Now, in the 
first place, it may be answered to this objection, that the great 
principles of christianity are intelligible to the meanest capacity. 
The merest child may understand them. Babes in knowledge 
have often exhibited a strength and a permanency of faith im 
Christ, which might put to the blush the vacillating profession of 
many a man of mature and cultivated mind. In the second place, 
we have facts on this point which are worth a thousand specula- 
tions. Where does intellect seem to be only another name for in- 
stinct ; where are the distinctive attributes of humanity merged in 
the brute, if not among the Hottentots of South Africa? But here, 
the diffusive principle of christianity has made its way through the 
stupidity and brutality of this lowest link in the chain of rational 
existence, and the Hottentot is beginning to think. He who once 
knew no higher emotions than those of mere animal life, is now 
susceptible of feelings like those which thrill through the hearts of 
angels. ‘This fact proves two things. It proves that ignorance 
is no insurmountable obstacle to the spread of christianity ; ; and 
also that those who would enlighten the nations must christianize 
them first. 
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Again, the governments of heathen nations are either arbitrary 
and oppressive, or weak and licentious. is christianity able to 
cope with the opposition which she may expect to meet with, 
from this source? ‘To this objection we have several replies to 
make. Christianity does not interfere with civil affairs. Her 
contest is with sin. She claims only the empire of the heart. 
If she does indirectly affect the state, it is by making better sub- 
jects. But, suppose that she should come into collision with the 
state ; suppose that tyrants should look upon her with a jealous 
eye, ‘and attempt to overpower her by an exertion of physical 
force, what success could they expect to have in such a contest, 
with such a foe? ‘The weapons of human warfare are not of the 
right kind to destroy the faith of Christ. ‘True, governments may 
endeavor to prevent the introduction of missionaries and religious 
books into their several countries ; and if they actually accomplish 
their object, they will also succeed in preventing the spread of 
christianity among their subjects. All that we have said about the 
diffusion of our faith in foreign lands, takes for granted the possi- 
bility of gaining adinission for teachers and books into those lands. 
Christianity cannot work where she is not. The leaven must be 
introduced. Grant what has hitherto been taken for a postulate, 
and the religion of Christ has nothing to fear from a contest with 
the civil power. Give her but “ the place where to stand,” and 
she will move the world. So long as heathen governments do 
not proceed to the length of utter exclusion, or extermination, the 
probabilities of success are far greater than those of failure, in the 
judgment of sound philosophy. If it be questioned, whether gov- 
ernments may not have the power and the disposition to exclude 
christianity entirely from their borders ; we would submit it to the 
good sense of the objector, whether the same native boldness and en- 
ergy which have repeatedly carried others into the heart of heathen 
countries, for the purpose of gain, or of curiosity, united with the 
patience, the firmness, and the faith of christian character, will not 
enable the missionary to make his way into any country under 
heaven? We have so much confidence in the power of christians 
and of christianity, that we believe human governments cannot 
deter them from gaining access to their subjects, unless they should 
surround their territories with walls reaching to the skies, and fill 
them “ with armed watch,” that should “‘ render all access impreg- 
nable.”’ For what is the fact in relation to the most despotic, and 
the most jealous government on earth? Has the suspicious policy 
of China effectually closed the door of entrance to her people? So 
far is this from being true, that missionaries have already entered 
China on the eastern and north-western sides ; and the American 
Society is encouraged, by the success of English missions, to make 
an aggressive movement on that country. There are many ways 
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in which the principles of christianity may be introduced into hea- 
then countries. Notwithstanding an edict of the Chinese empe- 
ror, forbidding his subjects to read the books of christians, the in- 
genuity of missionaries found means of circulating printed sheets 
extensively in China. The people revered and scrupulously ob- 
served the edict. But they are fond of ornamenting their houses 
with pictures and prints of every description ; and they received, 
without suspicion, the sheets of the missionaries, and pasted them 
up in theirrooms. Let it be remembered, too, that the interests of a 
despot and his subjects are not the same. ‘There is a point, be- 
yond which the endurance of those who have been trained to 
submit to arbitrary rule, will cease. Where despotic authority 
shall be carried to the extent of forbidding inquiry on religion, 
under penalty of extreme suffering, or of “death, there will be a 
secret, perhaps, but a strong feeling of resentment on the part of 
the subject. In such a case, christianity has a strong ally in the 
disposition of the people to resist the encroachments of arbitrary 
power. Was the whole force of the Roman empire able to 
suppress the christian superstition, as it was called? Christianity 
came forth from her birth place in Judea, to contend with the 
gigantic power of the eternal city ; and though, like the son of 
Jesse, she seemed to be but a stripling, and her weapons feeble, 
she conquered, and the emperor himself submitted to ‘her power. 

Weak and licentious governments cannot oppose the diffusion of 
religion directly. ‘They may check its advancement indirectly, by 
encouraging vice, and imposing feeble restraints on those powerful 
individuals, who always spring up under such governments, and who 
may be disposed to persecute religious professors and inquirers. 
Are, then, the obstacles to christianity, which have their origin in 
the weakness of the civil power, insurmountable ? So far as it 
regards the vices which spring from an inefficient administration of 
government, the question has been already answered. We have 
shown that the vital principle of christianity has power to purify 
and save the souls of the profligate and abandoned, as well as of 
the virtuous and upright. We have shown that it is an efficacious 
remedy, whenever and wherever it is fairly applied. As to the 
other objection, that the power which governments fail to exert, 
is often exerted by individuals without restraint, and that chris- 
tianity may look for opposition from this source ; we reply, that if 
we have accomplished our design, we have shown that the whole 
force of a powerful government directed against christianity, would 
not be able effectually and forever, to impede her progress. And 
shall we fear that a chief, or a noble, will be able to effect that 
which the supreme, power of a heathen country cannot hope to 
accomplish ? Let it not be thought, however, that the objection 
which we put into the mouth of an opposer, is entirely groundless. 
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The state of things which the objection supposes, is not imaginary. 
Among other examples in point, is that of the Roman government. 
Notwithstanding the immense extent of territory which it embra- 
ced, and the absolute and despotic authority which it exerted 
over the city and its environs, the distant provinces scarcely felt its 
power. They were subjected to the control of petty tyrants. 
But it was not strange that the same religion which prevailed at 
the head of the empire, should spread in the Roman provinces. 
It was to be expected that the power of the provincial magistrates 
would signally fail to suppress what the persecutions of Nero could 
not destroy ;—that the faith which was not overwhelmed by the 
mighty torrent of imperial power, would be purified and invigora- 
ted, rather than swept away, by its tributary streams. 

Lastly, it may be said, that the systems of false religion which are 
prevalent in the world, will counteract the tendency of christianity 
to pervade communities by its influence. Our religion will not 
find, in every country, a people waiting, like the inhabitants of 
Hawaii, for her reception. Before she can possess the heart of 
the pagan herself, she must displace a previous occupant. Here 
is an obstacle to the spread of christianity, of a more serious na- 
ture than the ignorance or the unpropitious forms of government 
among heathen nations. If it can be overcome at all, how is it to 
be done? Must we labor to persuade the pagan, that idolatry 
foolish and wicked, and that he ought to renounce it, before we 
attempt to gain access to his mind for our religion? Or shall we 
leave christianity to do the whole work? Most evidently the 
latter. If the heathen are ever converted, it will not be by a two- 
fold operation. If christianity must wait till the preparatory step 
has been taken, of divesting them of their false religions, in order 
that she may exert her regenerating power, she must wait forever. 
No. ‘The whole work must be her own, as well in pagan as in 
christian ands. She must take possession of the mind herself, 
and expel every false religion that opposes her progress. Now, 
what is the prospect, in the eye of reason, that she will be able to 
accomplish this great work? We wust confess it appears dark at 
first view. When we look out from a land illuminated by the rays 
of the Sun of Righteousness, upon a benighted heathen country, 
the darkness appears more intense from contrast. But if we fix 
our attention on the prospect awhile, some light breaks in upon 
our view,—~as objects are more distinctly visible in the night, after 
we have become habituated to the darkness. True, the ‘minds of 
the heathen are preoccupied with systems of false religion, which 
have taken deep root, and increased in strength by the growth of 
ages. Yet it may admit of a question, whether the gross and 
irrational superstitions of heathenism may not be eradicated with 
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more ease, than the firmly rooted idolatries of the heart in chris- 
tian countries. But the faith of the gospel has triumphed over 
this latter obstacle in numberless instances. May we not confi- 
dently hope that she will be successful in her struggles with the 
former? But our confidence is not founded on theory and spec- 
ulation alone. ‘The experiment has been repeatedly tried in cir- 
cumstances as unfavorable, we believe, as ever can occur. And 
it has been crowned with success. The religion of Bramah is 
interwoven with the very constitution of society. A change of 
religion implies a simultaneous and entire revolution in the rela- 
tions of social life. A debasing superstition is grafted on the laws 
which regulate the intercourse of society ; and it cannot be cut off, 
without destroying the stock from which it derives its support. 
Yet christianity has often encountered this superstition with suc- 
cess, and abolished the degrading distinctions of caste inseparable 
from it. And so powerful does she appear, even to the Brahmins 
themselves, that they predict the day when she will utterly de- 
stroy the religion of Hindoostan. Examples might be multiplied 
from the history of missions, in support of our position. But it 
seems unnecessary. If the foregoing arguments are sound, we 
have shown that the diffusive nature of christianity is a pledge that 
it will pervade the world with its heavenly and saving influence. 

To the view of our subject which has been taken, two objections 
may be made. It may be asked, whether the decline of religion 
in the middle ages, was consistent with the diffusive tendency of 
christianity ? and why the nineteenth century should behold a 
large portion of the world still enveloped in the darkness of pagan- 
ism? We shall be able to decide whether the state of religion 
during the middle ages, furnishes a valid objection to the conclu- 
sions which we have drawn from the diffusive nature of christiani- 
ty, if we inquire what was the cause of that gloom which over- 
spread the face of christendom during several centuries. Perhaps 
it will appear, that christianity will probably never again be sub- 
jected to a severer trial than that which it underwent at that time ; 
that it was the vital principle of christianity which opposed the 
causes of religious declension, preserved the church from utter 
decay and death, and restored her again to her present sound and 
healthful condition. 

Christianity, pure and undefiled, is strong to contend with the 
corruptions of the world. Her great strength consists in her un- 
sullied purity. While she keeps herself unspotted from the world, 
she is omnipotent. Her invincible armor is the unstained robe of 
her righteousness. But how can she purify the world from its de- 
filements, when her own garments are covered with pollution ? 
It is then that she is comparatively powerless. For it is then 
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that she retains little more than the name of christianity, while 
her nature is changed. ‘The truth of these remarks is confirmed 
by the state of religion after the conversion of Constantine. From 
that moment, corruption began to modify the pure doctrines of the 
gospel. From that moment, we date the beginning of religious 
declension. The principles of unadulterated christianity were in- 
troduced into Europe, we must acknowledge. ‘They were thrown 
into the capital of the Roman empire, they were unopposed, and 
yet they did not spread. How can we account for this singular 
fact, consistently with the diffusive tendency of pure religion ? 
Christianity was corrupted. She reached forth her hand after 
wealth and temporal power, and she was contaminated. Con- 
stantine lavished immense treasures on the church. Those bar- 
barous and idolatrous nations of the north, which subdued the Ro- 
man empire, retained the elements of their heathen superstitions 
after their conversion,—a bigoted attachment to the clergy, and a 
superstitious confidence in the efficacy of religious observances. 
Hence they bestowed money and lands on bishops and monastic 
institutions, with unbounded munificence. Penances imposed on 
offenders by the church, were commuted for money. Dispensa- 
tions, indulgences, and tithes, were abundant sources of wealth. 
Rich sinners, terrified at the approach of death, thought to pur- 
chase the salvation of their souls, by throwing their treasures into 
the church. Religion was so modified by its ministers, as to 
make it an instrument of extorting money from the laity. Through 
the favor of sovereigns, in the first instance, and ultimately by means 
of the encroachments of the clergy, ecclesiastical jurisdiction pre- 
vailed, until it became almost entirely independent of the civil pow- 
er. Under sanction of the general principle, that it was the duty 
of the church to prevent and punish sin, all legal prosecutions, in 
which injury of any kind was alledged, came within the cogni- 
zance of ecclesiastical tribunals. 

With such wealth and power, with such temptations to avarice 
and ambition, it is not wonderful that christianity was corrupted. 
She had conquered her enemies, but she was not aware that it 
would require greater power and more untiring vigilance to pro- 
tect herself against her friends. 'The splendor of riches, and the 
glory of power, when placed within her reach, dazzled that eye 
which gazed at them with indifference when set in array against 
her. Other causes also conspired to hasten the decline of spirit- 
ual religion. ‘The monastic institutions, although established with 
a view to the promotion of piety, withdrew men from the virtues 
of active life, and left the world more entirely under the domin- 
ion of: unmingled and unrestrained vice. Learning was neglected. 
One of the fathers distinctly censured the study of secular authors, 
except for religious purposes. A council, near the close of the 
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fourth century, forbade the reading of such authors by the bishops.* 
Hence“the ignorance of the clergy. Hence the superstition which 
is engendered by ignorance. 

This brief exhibition of the causes of religious declension du- 
ring the middle ages, plainly evinces that no argument against the 
diffusive nature of pure christianity, can be drawn from the history 
of that period. But it may still be asked, whether there is not 
danger that religion may again be generally corrupted, and thus 
lose its power over communities? ‘To this it might be answered, 
that the present state of religion does not give the least color to 
such an expectation. ‘There is no sovereign of the christian 
world who is about to pour his treasures into the bosom of the 
church. ‘Temporal power is placed in the hands of the civil ma- 
gistrate, by established laws. ‘The tendency of the age is to active 
and social, rather than to contemplative piety. ‘The general dif- 
fusion of intelligence, and the multiplication of books, gives us lit- 
tle reason to fear that the ignorance of the dark ages will return. 
The state of things being such, we might challenge the objector to 
show how christianity can be again corrupted. But we will go 
further, and express our conviction that such an event is impossi- 
ble. Our confidence that christianity is not destined to experi- 
ence another general decay, is founded on the fact that the bible 
is widely circulated, and may be in the hands of every protestant. 
Should all the powers in christendom unite in an attempt to de- 
stroy the scriptures, thy would fail of accomplishing their purpose. 
And so long as the evangelical history is in existence, men may 
see what spiritual religion is. So long as christianity lives, if it 
be but in the words of the sacred volume, her power will be felt. 
Even during the darkness of the middle ages, when copies of the 
scriptures were extremely rare, and scarcely any were to be found 
in any living language, some sparks of a purer faith were kindled. 
Even then, some rays of a heavenly light were discernible along 
the channel of the Danube, and amongst the valleys of Switzer- 
land and France. And all the efforts of the Catholic church did 
not avail to extinguish them. We must admit, however, that the 
faith of primitive times was universally corrupted, and that the 
light of christianity well nigh expired. But we cannot admit, that 
nothing was achieved during this period in favor of the general 
spread of christianity in a coming age. Although “ the cold be- 
came dim, and the most fine gold changed, ”? vet the debased coin 
obtained a wider currency. Many nations of Europe, who were 
heathen when christianity became the religion of Rome, were par- 
tially christianized in the middle ages, and were thus prepared to 





* Hallam's Mid. Ages, vol. ii. p. 229. 
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welcome the Reformation. We have now done with the objec- 
tion, which the history of the church in a former age seemed to 
furnish, against the diffusive nature of our religion as constituting 
a pledge of its universal prevalence. 

The second objection, that eighteen hundred years have passed 
away since Christ appeared among men, and that his religion has 
not yet been named over two thirds of the world, may be easily 
answered. Christians have not done what they could to place 
christianity in the midst of heathen nations. No argument, and 
no promise of the bible, can make it certain that christianity will 
prevail universally, so long as means and men are wanting to carry 
out and sow these principles in heathen soil. ‘That faith which is 
not accompanied by action, in respect to this enterprise, is irration- 
al and absurd. If something is done, if any thing is done, we ex- 
pect that great results will follow. << A fittle leaven leaveneth the 
whole lump.” We must not despise the day of small things, in 
regard to missions. A sitgle devoted missionary in the center of 
China, might ultimately be the means of converting her unnumbered 
millions to God. But though the world might eventually be chris- 
tianized by feeble exertions on the part of christians, this would 
furnish no apology for doing little in behalf of that cause for which 
Christ has done every thing. We repeat it, the only reason why 
the sound of the gospel has not vibrated through the most obscure 
corner of the heathen world, and reached the most distant isles of 
the sea, is, that christians have been remiss in their duty. The 
certainty that the world may be renewed in process of time by 
the means now in operation, does not exculpate us while we make 
no effort to hasten the accomplishment of the work. If all na- 
tions could be instantly enlightened and saved, it would be our du- 
ty, yes, and, if we are true disciples of Jesus, we should rejoice 
to labor and pray for such a glorious event. 

In conclusion, we wish to notice an error into which many good 
men have fallen, that has been suggested by our subject. When 
we hear the advocates of missions calculating that missionaries must 
be sent from christian lands in sufficient numbers to speak to the 
whole population of heathen countries, before they can be con- 
verted ; we are constrained to think, that their faith never rises to 
take a large view of christianity as a system, actuated by a diffu- 
sive principle, and deriving its efficacy from the enlivening breath 
of the Holy Ghost. 'They seem not to understand the true se- 
cret of that power which attends the labors of christian ministers 
and christian missionaries. ‘They do not fully comprehend, that 
the influence of christians, above that of other men, is the influ- 
ence of christianity ; that, although the intellectual qualities and 
endowments of the missionary, cannot be transferred from their 
possessor to the heathen, christianity can go forth and occupy 
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other hearts, and put other hands in motion. She is not so de- 
pendent on the teacher, that she cannot leave him and raise up 
other instruments to do her work. She has done so already, in 
numerous instances ; and it is chiefly on her power to do so, that we 
must rely for a sufficient number of christian ministers to supply 
the Pagan world. 








Arr. [[1]1.—Hunton’s Active CuHrisTIan. 


The Active Christian: a series of Lectures. By Joux Howarp Hinton. Furst 
American Edition. Philadelphia, 1833. 


Tuts work, which we intended to notice somewhat earlier, is a 
small volume of 235 pages. 'The author has been already made 
known to our readers, by an examination of his “ Consistency 
of Reason and Revelation,” in our last number. The work be- 
fore us, when considered with reference to its author’s object in 
writing and publishing it, is a timely and a valuable production. 
Its design, as the title indicates, is to lead christians to be more 
active and more efficient laborers in the great work of saving souls. 
To this one end the whole force of the author’s mind, while pre- 
paring these Lectures, seems to have been directed; and they 
speak favorably for the state of religion in the congregation to 
which they were addressed, and for whose benefit they were _pri- 
marily intended. ‘The subjoined synopsis of the contents of this 
volume, will give our readers, at a single glance, an idea of the 
spirit and character of the publication. It comprises twelve Lec- 
tures, of about twenty pages each; the subjects of the several Lec- 
tures being denoted by the following titles and texts of scripture. 

1. The christian surveying the field of labor: text, ‘« Lord what 
wilt thou have me to do?” 2. The christian estimating his re- 
sources: text, ‘‘ Bearing precious seed.” 3. Cultivating fitness 
for labor: text, ‘‘ Then will I teach transgressors thy ways, and 
sinners shall be converted unto thee.” 4. Preparing for action: 
text, “Him that girdeth on the harness.” 5. Habitual action - 
text, “ Lights in the world.” 6. Specific action: text, “ I made 
haste, and delayed not.” 7%. Treatment of various cases: text, 
“The law of the Lord is perfect, converting the soul, etc.” 8. 
Direct exercises after labor: text, ‘‘O Lord, I beseech thee send 
now prosperity.” 9. Indirect exercises after labor: text, “ They 
made me keeper of the vineyards, but mine own vineyard have 
I not kept.” 10. Success expected: text, ‘‘ For the weapons of 
our warfare are not carnal, but are mighty through God, to the 
pulling down ofsstrong holds.” 11. Success wanting : text, “ Who 
hath believed our report?” 12. Success granted: text, “ Now 
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thanks be to God, which always causeth us to triumph in Christ, 
and maketh manifest the savor of his knowledge by us in every 
place.” 

The style is unstudied, simple, aud perspicuous. ‘The tone of 
instruction, admonition and encouragement, which the writer holds, 
is of a bold and earnest character. He is evidently ‘* honest in 
the sacred cause.”” His aim in what he inculcates, is, to be use- 
ful to his readers ; and he goes right forward to his object with a 
direct and a fearless step, carrying his readers along with him, and 

causing them to feel no small sympathy with the workings of his 
own mind. Religion appears, in his hands, what it truly i is, the 
master interest of the soul; and to bring lost sinners home to 
Christ, is felt to be, under his treatment of it, the grand, para- 
mount, absorbing concern of the christian in the present world. 

To this great concern, every thing is to yield and become subser- 
vient, Or ‘else is to be laid aside as foreign to the primary object of 
our existence here. Such are the impressions, we think, with 
which the book before us will be read by every warm-hearted 
christian. And we augur favorably of the piety of British chris- 
tians in the congregations around the metropolis, if such inculca- 
tions of truth and duty as are contained in this little volume, are 
in harmony with the prevailing taste and feelings on religious sub- 
jects. The passages which follow will show the author's style of 
thinking, and manner of expressing himself, on several topics. 
They are taken without much selection, and are a fair specimen 
of the general strain of the work. 


To a just knowledge of duty, you will of course be concerned to 
add a deep conviction of sin. ‘The general necessity of this is obvi- 
ous; since without it there can be no rational apprehension of danger, 
or of the need and value of salvation. Every thing desirable in the 
subsequent exercises of the mind, or in the ultimate formation of char- 
acter, will bear a proportion to the depth and extent of this important 
process. 

Without insisting further, however, on the general necessity of pros 
ducing adequate conviction of sin, it may be more material to point 
out the course which such efforts should take. And here it is princi- 
pally important, that you should effectually open to the person with 
whom you are conversing *‘ the plague of his own heart.” You may 
find it easy to adduce instances of outward sin; you may conceive it to 
be the most obvious and effectual manner of bringing home the charge 
of actual guilt, and you may be more partic ulary te mpted to act on this 
principle in cases of gross profligac y, where immoralities constitute the 
grand aspect of character : but in all cases, if you do not entirely avoid 
this method, you should lay on it very little stress. Make no use of the 
sins of drunkenne ss, lying, profanity, sabbath-breaking, or any other 
outward sin, but as an occasion of tracing up these acknowledged 
wrongs to the source of evil within the breast. If you do not exhibit 
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and establish the fact that the heart is evil, that the indulged passions 
and cherished purposes of the soul are wrong, you do nothing towards 
the production of any valuable effect. A man who does not know and 
acknowledge this, neither acknowledges nor knows his real criminality, 
and can never take his right stand before God. You should therefore 
be very particular in this respect ; and press with earnestness and per- 
severance the instructions and illustrations by which this often strange, 
and always unwelcome truth, may be fully manifested to the under- 
standing, and riveted on the conscience. pp. 107, 108. 


To those of you who have made any attempts to convict a sinner of 
wickedness of heart, I need not say that it is a conclusion which a thou- 
sand efforts are made to avoid. Innumerable pretexts, excuses, and eva- 
sions are resorted to, in order to take off the edge of conviction, and to 
cover or extenuate what can no longer be denied. It is for you to ob- 
serve and to follow all these shiftings, and to see that the object of your 
compassion shall have ‘no cloke’ for his sin. While a man contends 
that his heart is good, that he means well, that he wishes to be good, and 
would be so if he could, but that he cannot, or maintains any of the 
large class of fallacies akin to these, little or no progress is made in 
convincing him of sin. Whatever addition may have been made to his 
knowledge, no change is induced in the state of his heart ; he retains 
all his pride, he cherishes every iniquity, he hastens to his ruin.— 
However tedious or difficult it may be, therefore, to pursue the fugi- 
tive into successive and apparently endless subterfuges, and to fight 
battle after battle at successive points of defence, all the value you at- 
tach to his salvation urges you to persevere. Leave him to be the 
victim of any one of these fallacies, and he ‘s undone. pp. 109, 110. 


In order to exhibit the Lord Jesus Christ to a sinner in his supreme 
and exclusive excellency, it is necessary to make strong and painful 
statements respecting the utter helplessness of his own condition. An 
awakened sinner finds his situation awful, and his feelings impel him, 
blindly no doubt, to do something for its amelioration. In this effort he 
does himself no good, while he entirely overlooks the all-sufficient Sa- 
vior. Nothing can be more important, therefore, than the strongest and 
most direct statements that all such efforts are useless, and that no ad- 
vance whatever is made towards acceptance with God by any amount, 
or by any continuance of them. 

Such a statement as this falls, and not altogether unnaturally, like 
something harsh and incredible upon a sinner’s ear. He is ready to 
say, perhaps, ‘ How hard is this! God is displeased with me for having 
done wrong ; but he will not be pleased with me if Ido right. Though 
I have been sinful in time past, I am now doing the very best I can, 
and surely I may expect a snd so kind and merciful as God is to be 
satisfied with this, or if he is not, what can I do more?’ Now thislan- 
guage, though containing much error, contains also some truth. God is 
kind and merciful; sufficiently so, not merely to welcome to his friend- 
ship sinners who do the best they can, but sinners who do not; a truth 
which it is of the highest importance to maintain unquestionable. But it 
so, why may not a man who is striving to the utmost indulge hope ot 
safety ° 
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The only satisfactory method of meeting this question, is to exhibit 
with simplicity and clearness the truths relating to the moral govern- 
ment of God ; to explain that God is not dealing with us simply as a fa- 
ther, but as a governor and a judge ; and to show how a person who has 
to conduct affairs of government is required to impose a restraint on his 
private feelings, and. to proceed undeviatingly in the administration of 
public justice. The fact of the Divine Being having instituted such a 
government being understood, and its justice and excellency perceived, a 
sinner will come “to know where he stands, and to realize his condition 
as one of righteous helpless condemnation before the bar of God. He 
will be prepared to see that the soul that sinneth must die; to admit 
that for a convicted criminal there is necessary a righteousness better 
than his own; and to appreciate the occasion, the necessity, the adapta- 
tion, and the excellency of the righteousness of Christ, together with 
the boundless love which has been exercised towards him in its pro- 
vision. pp- 111—118. 


It is the more material that prayer should be set in its true light, be- 
cause by many persons it is regarded, not merely as that which will save 
them, but as the only thing which it is either requisite or possible for 
them to do in reference to their salvation. ‘If prayer does not answer 
the end,’ they are ready to say,‘ what can we do more?’ And as it 
uniformly happens that prayer does not answer an end for which it is 
unscripturally and inappropriately used, it hence follows, that they con- 
clude they have nothing else to do, and make themselves satisfied in a 
state of sin and condemnation ; ; as though they would say, ‘ I have pray- 
edto God, and that is every thing ; and now, if Iam not converted and 
saved, it is not my fault.’ It is evident that, in such a state of mind, 
the attention of a sinner is withdrawn from all scriptural views of duty, 
and from every impulse to right action. The scripture speaks of hum- 
bling ourselves before God, of repentance, of godly sorrow, of sub- 
mission to Christ’s righteousness; all which are thus, most unjustly 
and injuriously, superseded by prayer, an exercise by the performance of 
which, in whatever manner, a sinner deems himself exonerated from all 
obligation to these scriptural and essential duties. Instead of being 
useful, the very exercise of prayer becomes in this method a tremendous 
mischief. I do not here need to be told of the fallen and helpless state 
of human nature, or of the thousand encouragements to prayer which are 
contained in the divine word ; admitting these most readily, | must main- 
tain also that it is a sinner’s direct and immediate duty to turn to God, 
and submit to his Son, a duty from the obligation and necessity of which 
not a whole century of prayers could relieve him. Make it your busi- 
ness, dear brethren, to see that no person rg a instruction shall 
ruin himself by this melancholy delusion. pp. 133. 


But we have not taken up this work for the purpose of writing 
a critical review of it, or of entering into a discussion of any of the 
different and multifarious topics w hich it embraces. We have at 
present another object in view, and one of higher interest. What- 
ever subordinate impressions may be produced on the mind of an 
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American christian, who shall attentively peruse this book, one 
thing in regard to it, he can hardly fail to notice,—and the remark 
will hold good in relation to most of the religious publications of 
the day, and of the better sort too, which emanate as original pro- 
ductions, from the English press,—we mean, that in all which the 
writer says respecting the duty of christians to seek the conversion 
of sinners by all proper means in their power, using unwearied 
efforts for that end, with ceaseless importunity in prayer to God 
for his blessing, he never once refers to that state of general ex- 
citement on the subject of religion, in which great numbers of sin- 
ners are simultaneously converted to God, and which we in this 
country have agreed to call, somewhat technically perhaps, a re- 
vival of religion. ‘This omission is not to be ascribed to any want 
of confidence on the part of Mr. Hinton, in American revivals, for 
his little work entitled Hints on Revivals, plainly shows that he 
understands their true nature. But his entire silence on this sub- 
ject, in the work before us, treating expressly of the best means 
of bringing men under the saving influence of the gospel, and pro- 
fessedly discussing the whole subject (in its different bearings) 
of the christian’s ‘duty to be active in winning souls to Christ, 
clearly proves, that Mr. Hinton does not look to revivals with any 
strong confidence, as likely to prevail on English ground. He is 
perfectly aware that christians in England ‘too generally regard 
our American revivals with incredulity and suspicion. Whether 
this fact is owing to certain peculiarities i in the structure of society 
among them; or whether they have been misled by incorrect and 
distorted accounts of American revivals, transmitted to them by 
those who are unfriendly to revivals in this country ; or whether 
they have a kind of morbid anxiety and dread respecting all ex- 
citement of popular feeling, considered merely as excitement, and 
without any reference to its cause and nature ; or whether they 
are in principle opposed to strong, extended, and aadiiaiane 
feeling on the subject of religion itself, as tending, i in their appre- 
hension, only to temporary and useless results, if not to irregulari- 
ties, and excesses of a positively injurious nature ; we, at this dis- 
tance, cannot pretend to determine. But the fact is unquestiona- 
ble, notwithstanding some movements on the subject about two 
years since, among “the dissenting clergy of the metropolis, that 
our English brethren, as a body, feel no desire to promote revivals 
among themselves, or even to examine much farther into the sub- 
ject w vith reference to their own advantage. 

Now this fact is very greatly to be deplored. The subject of re- 
vivals is, in its own nature, certainly an interesting subject to all who 
have the welfare of religion at heart, wherever their lot on earth may 
be cast. They may be Britons, or Americans ; members of one reli- 
gious communion, or another; still, if they have enlisted cordially un- 
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der the banner of Christ, and are truly his disciples, the subject of 
revivals is to them all a subject in which they have no ordinary in- 
terest. And it seems evident to us, that the cause of vital christian- 
ity can never advance to its destined dominion over all the earth, if 
indeed it can advance much beyond the point in its progress which 
it has already reached, until this subject shall have become more 
extensively a subject of dispassionate and prayerful investigation, 
and shall consequently be more generally and better understood, 
than it now is. ‘There is much scepticism in regard to it, which at 
this day, most certainly, ought forever to be done away. Christians 
are now beginning, more, perhaps, than ever before, to look upon 
the world, the entire world, as the field of their philanthropic exer- 
tions. Bible societies, missionary societies, and kindred institu- 
tions, are beginning to widen their plans, and to expand their aims 
and their efforts, to the actual dimensions of human want and woe 
on earth. And it is greatly to be desired, that along with this 
very cheering fact, there should be found taking place, also, a cor- 
respondent expansion of views, and feelings, and efforts, in relation 
to the subject of revivals. ‘This subject needs discussion much 
more, in our apprehension, than many of those which are now 
agitating and inflaming the public mind. For so long as there is 
important disagreement, or coldness, or jealousy, or suspicion 
among christians on this subject, so long, we are inclined to think, 
one prominent hinderance in the way of the universal spread of 
the gospel, will remain unremoved ; and, perhaps, it is that very 
hinderance, the removal of which is most vital to the success of the 
whole great enterprise, the conversion of the world. For himself, 
the writer of these remarks has watched, from his secluded and 
quiet retreat among the hills of his native New England, and with 
some heart-felt interest too, the different phases of public senti- 
ment and feeling, in different sections of our own country, with 
reference to revivals of religion ; and has rejoiced to see these 
blessed seasons of refreshing from on high, steadily gaining ground 
in the public confidence and favor, as they have been multiplying 
in number, and becoming more and more interesting in the extent 
of the field which they have covered, and in the abundance and 
richness of their fruits. ‘There is not an evangelical church in 
New England, probably, which has not experienced the salutary 
influence of these seasons of special divine mercy. ‘To them 
most of our churches owe their very existence, inasmuch as, if it 
had not been for these seasons, most of our churches would, vir- 
tually at least, have been extinct long ago, and very many of them 
would never have existed at all. The breath of God’s Spirit, in 
these seasons of mercy, over the length and breadth of this part 
of our land has been, truly, and for many years, as life from the 
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dead. Nor is this remark to be restricted to what is sometimes 
denominated, by way of distinction, the land of the pilgrims. It 
is true in a much wider application of it. Within the compass of 
comparatively a few years past, these visitations of peculiar mercy 
have been extended into every considerable portion of our coun- 
try, from the extreme north to the farthest south, and from the 
atlantic border to the valley of the west. So that now it is 
proper to say, that this whole country, considered with reference 
to every important portion of it, whether it be the north or the 
south, the east or the west, has become one wide theater of revi- 
vals. In every part of it, the great body of evangelical christians 
are decidedly in favor of these seasons, are praying for them, and 
actively endeavoring to promote them. ‘There is, indeed, some 
diversity of opinion in respect to the best means of promoting them; 
some churches and ministers looking upon one set of measures as 
best adapted, under God, to secure this object, and other churches 
and ministers thinking that, in their circumstances and perhaps upon 
the whole, different measures might be resorted to with happier pros- 
pects of success. Still, the great end to which these different mea- 
sures relate, and with a view to which they are devised and adopted, 
to wit, the producing and sustaining of a revival of religion, is pro- 
fessedly favored by all, or by nearly all ; insomuch that a person in 
our churches, who should be avowedly hostile to revivals, would 
be generally understood to be, ipso facto, an enemy to religion 
itself, if by religion be meant the power of the gospel on the 
heart, deeply and habitually felt, and carried out in its appro- 
priate fruits and evidences in the life. 

It is, therefore, deeply to be regretted, that British christians, 
who are with us heart and hand in the cause of missions, in the 
distribution of the bible, in the temperance reform, and in other 
objects of common interest and concern, among the benevolent and 
the pious of the present age ; should, on this great subject, stand so 
much aloof from us, as if they were in fear ‘ to what these things 
would grow.’ For their sakes, as well as for the sake of those among 
us who still doubt respecting revivals, we wish this subject may be 
thoroughly discussed, not in long treatises, but in a series of papers 
in some periodical work, which may be reprinted extensively, both 
abroad and at home. If the public mind in England or in this coun- 
try, among those denominations who doubt the genuineness of re- 
vivals, is ever to be fully enlightened, it must be done, we believe, 
by a more full and dispassionate inquiry than we have yet seen, 
into the great principles of a revival of religion ; including a philo- 
sophical analysis of the means to be employed, and a statement of 
the specific ends aimed at, in the employment of these means ; 
together with some condensed statistical views of the actual results 
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of given revivals, tracing their permanent influence through a se- 
ries of years, and showing in a detail of facts what that influence 
has been, and that too in widely different states of society, and 
upon individuals and families occupying the different walks of life, 
from the highest to the lowest. It seems to us that an array of 
evidence might be adduced on this subject by such a discussion, 
and a blaze of light be thrown about it, which, with the blessing 
of heaven, would convince the most sceptical, decide the wavering, 
and prepare the way in various respects, for these visitations of 
heaven’s mercy to a lost world, to become more extended among 
men, and fraught with richer, far richer blessings, than they 
have hitherto been. ‘The world must one day be converted 
to God: and judging from the past analogies of his providence, 
as well as from the nature of the human mind, revivals may be ex- 
pected to have an important influence in accomplishimg that sub- 
lime and glorious revolution. ‘The history of religion, m our own 
country at least, leads to this conclusion ; and every year is accu- 
mulating fresh testimony in favor of its correctness. 

In urging our ablest writers to enter on this discussion, we would 
suggest afew Aints on certain points which it might be useful to in- 
troduce ; premising the single remark, that it might be as well for the 
vital interests of christianity, to drop a discussion about the doctrines 
of the bible, in relation to which there is, after all, as it would 
seem, no important disagreement among the contending writers, 
and to take up a subject of scarcely less interest, and about which 
there is confessedly much disagreement, and we fear, on the part 
of some, much practical infidelity. 

It might be desirable to show, at the outset, the consistency 
and harmony of revivals, with some of the known physical ten- 
dencies and laws of the human mind, for the purpose of obviating 
objections against them, on the assumption that they are founded in 
enthusiasm. On religious subjects, every one must have observed, 
that the imputation of enthusiasm is peculiarly apt to be brought 
forward, to discredit any peculiar earnestness of attention to those 
subjects ; not because other subjects do not admit of enthusiasm as 
well as these ; but because these subjects, more than most others, 
are out of the range of men’s ordinary reflections ; and because 
they are to most men, in their career of worldly advancement and 
prosperity, unwelcome themes of reflection. Hence any special 
interest that may be felt on the subject of religion, is apt to be 
looked at by the careless and the indifferent, that is by the great 
mass of mankind, with a sort of chilling coldness and suspicion, if 
not to be treated with still more open hostility and contempt. 
This is peculiarly true of sudden and great excitements of reli- 
gious feeling. There are not a few men of powerful intellect and 
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g, in whose minds there exists the most-unyielding in- 
credulity , and even positive contempt, in respect to these religious 
excitements ; because, and only because these excitements have 
become associated in their minds with the idea of enthusiasm. 
By such men, the most genuine and unexceptionable revivals are 
referred for their origin to the popular ignorance, or to mental 
imbecility, or at least, to the want of a proper equipoise and _bal- 
ance of mind, in those who are the subjects of them. They have 
never duly examined into the nature and the reasonableness of these 
excitements. ‘Their opinions respecting them have been formed has- 
tily. “They were under the influence of prejudice, the strongest and 
most unyielding of all prejudice, that which arises from the pride of 
superior knowledge and discernment. ‘This keeps them from impar- 
tially looking at the subject, aud protects them in their position of 
assumed and contemptuous superiority to it. Now we want some- 
thing to show that all this is unreasonable, and unworthy of a great 
and liberal mind. We want something to make it appear that the 
philosophy of vevivals (if that term may be allowed,) will bear 
the most rigorous examination, and will be found to be in full ac- 
cordance with all the physical tendencies and laws of the mind. 
For example, and to illustrate our meaning a little: ‘The social and 
sympathetic principles of our nature are obvious to all. That our 
views and our feelings are susceptible of being suddenly and pow- 
erfully affected, by means of the views and feelings of others 
around us, is a phenomenon with which we are all familiar. — It is 
presented, in a thousand forms, before our eyes every day. ‘The 
whole fabric of human society rests, in no small degree, upon this 
susceptibility, and could not exist a day without it. Now on this 
broad basis of an inherent and original law of our nature, the doc- 
rine of revivals might be triumphantly defended against the charge 
under consideration. ‘The argument would be briefly this: on all 
other subjects but that of religion, it is readily conceded, that there 
is a strong tendency in our minds to be excited by seeing others 
around us excited ; not blindly, but rationally ; not without sufficient 
cause, but in the full view of reasons and motives for it. How of- 
ten is the thrill of grief and sorrow propagated with the rapidity 
of electricity, almost, through a large assembly, by means of the 
tears, or other demonstrations of mourning, of a few bereaved and 
sorrowing individuals in that assembly. How often are the emo- 
tions of joy, also, and hope, and fear, and compunction, and deep 
solicitude, excited in the same way. How often, too, are new 
trains of thought produced in the mind, and new purposes, and in 
many respects a new plan of life, and sometimes a permanent 
change of character, effected by the same means. How many a 
youthful heart especially, has in this way received a bias and 4 
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destination, which have controlled and essentially changed the sub- 

sequent history of the man in after life. It is on this same prin- 

ciple, in a great measure, that the enthusiasm of a field of battle 

is produced and sustained, and deeds of dreadful daring are per- 

formed. One mind impels another on by the power of sympathy, 

and that another, and that another still, until the whole field of 
conflict is one wide scene of burning emotion; and the danger, and 

the guilt, and the devastation, which that scene involves, are lost 
sight of and forgotten. ‘This, you say at once, takes place ac- 
cording to certain established laws of the mind. This is in ac- 
cordance with certain imdestructible principles of our nature. 
Here the power of sympathy is in high-wrought action. Why 
then may not the self-same principle of sympathy, or fellow feel- 
ing, which we here see brought into such dreadful exercise, be made 
use of to awaken and diffuse very different feelings from these ? 
When the Spirit of Ged has brought before one mind, in a convincing 
point of light, the responsibilities, and misdoings, and perils, which 
constitute the prominent subjects of attention to an awakened sin- 
ner; and when the correspondent emotions of fear, remorse, and self- 
upbraiding, are produced in that mind, is there any peculiar mys- 
tery in the fact, that the views and feelings of that mind should be- 
come the occasion of similar views and feelings being excited, and 
reasonably excited, in other minds, which might happen to be in 
circumstances to be afiected through the power of sympathy ? 
Suppose it is your darling child, or your intimate friend, whose 
mind is thus wrought upon by the Spirit of God. Is there any 
thing peculiarly inexplicable or incredible in the fact, that your own 
mind should become syinpathetically and powerfully affected, and 
with good reason? If your child was really convicted of sin, and 
distressed in view of impending danger, might not your own heart 
become, in this way, and through the power of the same Almighty 
agent, the seat of a thousand nameless perturbations and anxieties on 
the same subject, and with reference to its own condition? If your 
friend was really the subject of the peace and joy which are wont 
tospring from a cordial reliance on Christ for salvation, why might not 
your own bosom become, by means of that very circumstance, agi- 
tated with new and unwonted desires to experience the same hap- 
py change? And why from your own heart, might not the de- 
sire be extended to other hearts around you, and from these to 
others still, in a continually widening circle, till the force of sym- 
pathy was spent, and that through an indefinite duration of time ? 
What law of probability is violated by such a supposition? In all 
analogous cases it is just what we should expect. Why not, in re- 
lation to the subject of religion, as well as in relation to other and 
less important subjects? If the social feeling and the principle of 
sympathy hold good in other matters, and if they are of very pow- 
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erful influence in exciting mankind to act in large masses, as if 
one common sentiment pervaded and actuated the whole ; why may 
not the same phenomenon be expected to occur, rationally and 
philosophically, in respect to the most interesting and important of 
all human concerns? A revival of religion is only a simultaneous 
sense of guilt and danger, 7m many minds, resulting in simultaneous 
repentance, and faith, and hope, towards God, and peace of con- 
science, and a new subsequent course of life. Is it not, then, in per- 
fect agreement with the known laws of mind, and therefore perfec tly 
reasonable and philosophical, to expect that if men were to be con- 
verted to God at all, it would be in considerable numbers at the 
same time, rather than singly and separately, and without any mu- 
tual influence in this matter one upon another? Nay, would it not 
be entirely to overlook these laws, not to expect that the result here 
stated would take place in the circumstances supposed? Would it 
not be strange indeed, if on all subjects of minor and temporary 
interest, men were susceptible of being affected imterchangeably 
and toa very great extent, by means of each other’s views and 
feelings; and yet, on the most important of all subjects, this un- 
varying law of our nature were to be suspended, and cease to op- 
erate? We should like to see this argument, an outline of which 
has been given, expanded, and carried out into its different bear- 
ings upon the point before us, and copionsly illustrated, as it might 
be, by abundant analogies and facts. We think, that much secret 
scepticism about revivals might in this way be obviated; and that 
it might be made conclusively to appear, that if mankind were to 
be converted at all, in the sense of having their moral characters 
radically changed, and a new direction given to their subsequent 
purposes and feelings, it would be in the form of those extended 
religious excitements, in which many are brought to receive the 
gospel at the same time, and not in insulated and solitary cases. 
We should like to see another point also brought into the dis- 
cussion. It has been sometimes said, that those who become the 
subjects of apparent piety in revivals, are less likely to hold out, 
and to grow in grace, than those who date their religious hopes at 
atime when there is no revival; and that this fact aflords presump- 
tive evidence, that these seasons of excitement are to be viewed 
with suspicion, at least, if they are not to be positively depreca- 
ted. Now here again, might it not be well for the cause of reli- 
gion, if the abstract tendencies on both sides of the question here 
referred to, were to be carefully and thoroughly examined, and the 
result exhibited? ‘The question to be investigated would be, Is there 
any special tendency in the nature of a revival, and according to 
the laws of mind, to beget false hopes, or to make those who become 
at such a time real christians, timid and inefficient in the service 
of Christ? The tendency of a revival, undoubtedly, is, to make 
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men feel strongly; to impress divine truth deeply; to exhibit 
vuilt and danger vividly; to bring the objects of the future world 
peculiarly near, and to fill and engross me mind with momentous 
realities. ‘The ‘tendency ofa revival, further, to array before 
the eye of the inner man the method por the terms of salvation 
with unwonted clearness ; and consequently, to shake the founda- 
tions of every self-righteous system of hope; and thus, to break 
up the hiding places. of an impenitent and unhumbled heart. . In 
revivals, there is all the foree and pressure of the feeling, that re- 
ligion is becoming the one absorbing concern of many hearts, to 
lead others solemnly to look at and ponder their owncase. And 
this employment is an exceedingly important one. Men must look 
at their own case, and ponder it deeply, in order to their perceiving, 
truly and fully, what their case is; and consequently, in order to 
their making any serious efforts to exchange it for a better. When 
we see a whole community, or any considerable portion of a com- 
munity, turning their attention to the subject of their salvation, the 
pressure upon our own minds which this fact involves, tending 
to induce us to look at the state of our own souls, is very great. 
Now this is just what is wanted. It is the first step in the process 
of turning to God; a step, without which nothing effectual towards 
that end will ever be done. So, also, i in respect to the evil nature 
of sin, ard the extent of the sinner’s blame-worthiness and guilt, 
it is the tendency of revivals to produce vivid and strong impres- 
sions. ‘These topics are, at such seasons, held prominently up to 
view, in the ministrations of the pulpit and the lecture room, and 
in the prayers and exhortations of christians ; and there is, also, 
the known fact of strong solicitude in all around, with reference to 
these very subjects, tending to clothe them with a deeper interest 
and solemnity in the view of the mind thus looking at them. 
Conversation, too, now turns on these themes much more than is 
usual; and very many things conspire to bring them under the 
notice of the mind, and to impart to them an unwonted power and 
influence over the soul. Now, who does not perceive the great 
importance of clear and strong views being obtained, respecting the 
evil of sin, and the amount of our own personal sinfulness, in or- 
der to our apprehending aright the necessity and value of the 
atonement by the blood of Christ, and the true method of Justifi- 
cation which the gospel offers us? In respect, also, to the sinner’s 
need of God’s mercy ; the character and work of Christ; the du- 
ration of future punishments; and the grace of God in a sinner’s 
salvation ;—these, and kindred truths of the bible, are never so 
inpressively brought out to view, and urged so forcibly upon 
men’s hearts and consciences, as in revivals. ‘The state of things 
at such times, is peculiarly adapted to make men feel these great 
truths of christianity. It is comparatively easy, at such times, to feel 
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them, and to be impressed with their transcendent importance ; be- 
cause then, there is the force of surrounding example, a clearer and 
more frequent exhibition of these subjects, and the influence of a 
general and absorbing concern about them, to draw our own minds 
to a careful and serious contemplation of them. In respect, also, 
to the nature of conversion, and the necessity and reasonableness 
of that change, seasons of revival are pre-eminently calculated to 
beget clear and correct views, for the reasons already specified. 
There is a tendency, moreover, in these seasons, and we should 
think a peculiarly strong tendency, to make those who are the 
subjects of them active christians, and to engage them early and 
with deep interest in the benevolent operations of the day. At 
the same time, it will be apparent to every one, that seasons of re- 
vival tend to produce, among the subjects of them, mutual feel- 
ings of peculiar attachment for each other, arising out of their 
having been companions together in some of the most affecting 
scenes of apprehension and anxiety on the one hand, and of peace 
and happiness on ‘the other, that ever occur on earth. Now to us 
it seems clear beyond a doubt, that the piety which is produced 
and nurtured under such circumstances as these, is altogether more 
likely to be genume, intelligent, active, and of the right stamp in 
every respect, than when persons experience a change of heart 
singly and alone, and in seasons of general coldness and stupidity. 
And we cannot doubt, that with proper care in conducting a re- 
vival, and in admitting the subjects of it to the communion of the 
church, the cases of apostasy need be very few,—quite as few, we 
think, in proportion to the whole number brought into the church 
in these seasons, as will be found among those who entertain hopes, 
and are added to the church, when there is no revival. 

We should be glad to see this question, also, made a subject of in- 
vestigation, W hether there is any thing in the fact of the sinner’s 
dependence on the Spirit of God for a new heart, which should 
lead us to suppose, that the established laws of the mind would be 
disregarded and set aside, in bringing about the change in question ? 
To us it seems clear, that the age ney of the Spirit i in converting 
sinners, is employe di in accordance with these laws, and not in the 
violation or disre: gard of them. For instance: it is a law of the 
mind, that feelings or emotion s should take place, as the result of 
a perception of those truths or objects which are fitted to produce 
them. Or, in other words, that certain things, as seen and con- 
templated by the mind, are adapted to excite certain feelings in 
the mind, and that these feelings cannot be produced in the mind, 
except as a result of the mind’s being turned to the contempla- 
tion of these things. ‘This is only saying, that the mind cannot 
feel, except in the view and perception of something which is fit- 
ted to produce feeling. As an illustration of what is here meant, 
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take the following cases: Love to God, on account of what he is in 
himself, cannot ‘be experienced, except tn view of his moral ex- 
cellence. Compassion for distress among mankind cannot be felt, 
except as that distress comes into the view and notice of the mind. 
Penitence for our own sins cannot take place, except as the re- 
sult of seeing what our sins are. And just so in every case: we 
cannot exercise any emotion towards any object, except in the 
mental view of that object. Now when the Spirit of God con- 
verts a sinner, is it to be supposed that he sets this law of the 
mind aside, and produces the emotions of love, repentance, etc., 
without any previous mental perception of the objects towards 
which these emotions are exercised? ‘This would seem like a 
manifest absurdity : for, it would suppose us to love something, 
and to be grieved at something, when in fact the mind saw nothing 
to awaken its love, and nothing to call forth its grief. Now the 
question before us is, Whether there is not something in the fact 
that one mind is seen to be contemplating religious truth, and to 
be feeling deeply and powerfully under it, which is calculated to 
produce a \ similar 1 impression upon those who witness this spectacle ? ? 
Shall we say that the Spirit of God, in changing the sinner’s heart, 
operates upon something within him which is so disconnected w ith 
his perceptions of truth and duty, that it is of no consequence, as 
respects the taking place of that change, whether the sinner’s mind 
be at the time occupied in attending to truth and duty or not ; 
or whether he be noticing the religious anxieties, and hopes, and 
joys of others around him or not? If the heart may as well be 
changed, while the attention of the mind is unawakened and undi- 
rected to any religious subject ; for example, in sleep, or in a de- 
lirium ; if such is the nature and process of conversion, that the 
event is as likely to occur when the attention of the mind is turned 
to one thing as to another, and it is of no consequence what objects 
are before the sinner’s mind, and what he is attending to; then, 
indeed, one powerful argument in favor of revivals is taken away ; 
and by the same reasoning, all use of means is superseded and 
rendered perfectly idle. But is this so? Is it of no consequence 
how the sinner’s mind is employed, and what he may be attending 
to, as affecting the probability or improbability of his conversion > 
All will agree that this is of immense consequence. All will agree 
that the sinner’s mind must be moved in some way, to look at its 
condition, and to look at the truth of God, by which its condition 
is revealed and made manifest, or else it can never realize what its 
condition truly is, nor consequently put forth efforts, understand- 
ingly and wisely, towards its salvation. 

Another law of the mind is, as we have already sufficiently 
seen, that one person’s views and feelings should be (at least in 
some degree,) affected by his seeing what are the views and feel- 
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ings of others around him. If they are directing their attention to 
the subject of religion, he will be likely to do the same thing. If 
they are neglecting it, he will be likely to neglect it too. Another 
law of the mind is, that subjects which are, in their own nature, 
unwelcome, and to which the heart is opposed on any ground, will 
not secure the sinner’s attention, except under the pressure “of a 
strong necessity. ‘The things of religion, on this account, will be 
overlooked and disregarded, ‘by wicked men, if there is not some- 
thing of very great power, to bring these things before them, and 
to compel, as it were, the attention of the mind to them. Such, 
pre-eminently, is a revival of religion. At such a time there is 
much to arrest attention, and to compel men to reflect on 
their ways, which does not exist and operate at other times. Now 
the question would be, Whether, in changing the sinner’s heart, 
from a wrong toa right state of feeling, (an event to the takine 
place of which the special agency of God is on all sides held to 
be necessary,) the interposition of God in this matter, is in such a 
sense supernatural and sovereign, as to set astde those pre-estab- 
lished and physical laws of the mind which have j just been main- 
tained, and others like them? For ourselves we believe, that this 
change i is wholly and strictly a moral change, and that the i interpo- 
sition of God in producing it, leaves all the physical laws and cre- 
ated properties of the soul unaltered, neither destroying them nor 
suspending their operation ; that, so far as the acts of God can be 
properly indicated and described, by language borrowed from the 
affairs of men, the interposition in question, and the power by which 
the change is ‘wrought, i is of the nature of influence, and not of 
irresistible and physical force ; but it is still the influence of an 
omnipotent God, and not of a feeble, dependent man. 

Another point which would form a topic of much interest in the 
proposed investigation, relates to the measures which should be 
resorted to for the purpose of promoting revivals. On this point 
much has indeed been already written, and much needless and im- 
proper warmth of feeling has existed in relation to it. The heat 
we do not wish to have increased, but we should be glad to see 
more fight. A profound, dispassionate discussion on this subject, 
going to show, in the light of scripture, philosophy and exper'- 
ence, how the human mind may be best reached and subdued to 
God, would, we think, be the means of doing much good ; the 
principle being held, of course, and with an unyielding grasp, that 
without the special grace of God, all measures and means will be 
ineffectual to turn the sinner from his course. Holding fast to 
this great principle, it would be proper to consider, w hether some 
things are not better adapted, as means, to a revival, than other 
things; and what these things are. We do not propose to discuss 
these points ourselves,—a task to which we feel wholly incompe- 
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tent; we only thiow them out to our readers, with the hope that 
some writer will come forward and take them up, who is capable 
of doing them justice. Trursu we know, God’s truth, is the 
grand instrument in saving souls, and we know that this instrument 
is fitted to the end; and that revivals and conversions can never 
take place except in the use of this instrument ; and that it is the 
power of God which makes this instrument effectual. But still, 
there are forms of truth, and modes of presenting truth, which are 
adapted to the end in view, and which God is wont to bless foi 
the conversion and salvation of men, rather than other forms of 
truth and other modes of presenting it to the sinner’s mind. Now, 
how shall we know which are the best in given circumstances, and 
which to employ ? We wish to bring an unawakened sinner, for 
example, to feel his sinfulness, that he may be led to repentance, 
and to embrace the gospel. In what way shall we do it? Is it no 
matter what truths from God’s word are proclaimed to him, or in 
what manner we proclaim them? Is one as likely as another to 
accomplish the object?) The mind of the sinner has certain facul- 
ties and susceptibilities. Are these as likely to be usefully affected 
by one view of truth as another? Will conviction of sin and guilt 
as naturally result from perceptions of God’s benevolence and 
mercy in the gospel, as from God’s justice and holiness manifested 
in his law? Will the sinner’s deathlike insensibility in sin be as 
likely to be broken up, by telling him that God is good and mer- 
ciful, as by telling and making him to see that he has violated 
strong obligations, that he stands justly condemned and deeply 
guilty, and that the very goodness of God is not incompatible 
with lis punishment? Here is another sinner, trembling in view 
of his guilt, and well nigh despairing of mercy. And him you 
wish to lead to the Lamb of God who taketh away the sin of the 
world. Is it of no consequence what truths you present to him, 
and in what manner it is done? ‘There is, then, a discretion to be 
used in the selection of truths, and of the modes of presentation. 
And, with the bible in our hands, God has committed this matter 
to ourselves. ‘This discretion he has made it our duty to exercise. 
lt is a discretion of very solemn import and powerful influence. 
Issues of eternal moment are hanging upon it,—the salvation or 
perdition of souls! God grant that they who preach the gospel, 
may understand the nature of their trust in this matter, and use it 
accordingly. If there is an adaptation in ¢ruth, and in means and 
measures, to effect the object in view ; if the blessing of God may 
be expected in one course of procedure on this subject rather than 
another ; what a vast responsibility rests upon the ministry, and up- 
on the church! Will not some one, whose heart has been warmed 
with love to God and to souls, and who is competent to the task, 
take up this great subject, and spread it out in its diversified and in- 
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teresting relations, before the christian community ? Such an effort 
we should hail with great joy. It would tend to compose to rest 
the spirit of strife ; heal needless dissensions among brethren; and 
lay a foundation for purer and more powerful revivals of religion 
than have ever yet taken place. God, we cannot doubt, would 
bless it, and great good would result from it. Oh rise some other 
Leighton, or some other Edwards, in our times of trouble! Spirit 
of the meek and lowly Savior, shine upon our darkness, and guide 
us safely through ! 








Art. 1V.—Cuaractrer anp Genius or Cowper. 


Life of William Cowper, Esq. By Tuomas Tayior. 


We have always dwelt with delight on the life of Cowper 
His story has come to us in various forms and with different de- 
grees of merit—in the lengthened volume and in the shorter peri- 
odical or preface ; yet, with whatever pretensions, it has been the 
same thing, captivating, instructive, pathetic. ‘This fact, doubtless, 
arises from the interest which essentially belongs to the poet’s 
character ; aided, indeed, by the manner in which his life has been, 
almost necessarily, written, viz. by making him, in a great measure, 
his own biographer. We cannot say that we have never been pain- 
ed, too, in perusing the record of this most religious of the British 
bards ; for who that values the comforts of piety but must grieve, 
that such a man should have lived for years in spiritual desertion, and 
finally died in apparent despair! Our grief, however, bas joy in it, 
since we all along indulge for the poet that hope which he himself 
abjured ; and we instinctively antedate the rewards of the blessed, in 
behalf of a spirit that was crushed and broken by the apprehension 
of losing them. It is not, therefore, from the attractions of novelty, 
that we have been recently engaged, with undiminished zest and 
sympathy, in looking over Mr. 'Taylor’s memoir of the poet. We 
recognize in it the same sources of interest as its predecessors pos- 
sessed,—the man with his surprising idiosyncrasies,—the vigor of 
his intellect, —the loveliness of his heart, —the touching incidents of 
his life,—his intense joys, and more intense sufferings. We find in 
it his letters, the charm of the whole, and the index of all that he 
was,—which, read over and over again, always strike us as alike 
fresh and racy. 

Although, as above intimated, we have not been drawn by 
novelty to review the particulars connected with the life and wri- 
tings of Cowper ; yet we perceive in the book before us, some- 
thing that is attractive, if not new, as to its arrangement, and oc- 
casionally some article of information not communicated in the 
biographies heretofore published. 'The author, indeed, claims for 
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the work a merit of this kind, if it should be acknowledged to pos- 
sess any ; while he wishes his readers distinctly to understand, that 
it is throughout rather a compilation than an original performance. 
Apprehending that no one life of the poet, out “of the many that 
have been written, ‘gives a full, fair, and unbiassed view of his 
character,” his object was to produce a volume which should con- 
tain such a view. He has accordingly endeavored to compress 
the substance of Hayley’s four volumes of the Life of Cowper, 
and also of Johnson’s two volumes of Private Correspondence, at 
the same time making free use of all the published records of: the 
poet, into one volume, of a size that might render it accessible to 
readers in general ; thus presenting them with all that is really val- 
uable respecting that gifted individual. ‘Those who are acquaint- 
ed with the history of Cowper, will recollect that Johnson, who 
was his kinsman, supplied the deficiencies of Hayley, by giving to 
the public those letters of a religious east, which the latter did not 
choose to insert into his book. ‘The necessity of Johnson’s publi- 
cation, for understanding fully the character of the poet, is obvious 
to every one who has read his poetry, and also his life by Hayley. 
We have, therefore, in the abridged work under review, all the 
most important particulars that have appeared in respect to its in- 
teresting subject, besides a small contribution of new matter, with- 
in a very moderate compass. Brevity, anda luminous order, seem 
to have been consulted. That the biographer has succeeded in 
his attempt in general, we cheerfully acknowledge ; but it may ad- 
mit of a doubt, “whether he should not have given more prominence 
to those painful circumstances, in the earlier part of the poet’s life, 
just previous to his conversion, connected with his endeavors to 
commit suicide, which have elsewhere appeared under Cowper’s 
ewn hand, written with all the ingenuousness of a christian pen- 
itent. ‘These circumstances he has slightly alluded to, and not de- 
scribed, having pursued this course, as he intimates, from the wish 
not to excite regret in the minds of any of the poet’s surviving re- 
latives ; but at the same time, we must say, leaving the reader in 
ignorance of one of the most remarkable interpositions of Pro- 
vidence, which we recollect ever to have met with. 

Concerning Cowper himself, we may be permitted to observe, 
that, although much has been written in regard to his genius and 
character, much more might be added. They constitute a topic 
which cannot easily be exhausted. His rank as a poet has been 
long fixed. ‘The highest literary journals, as well as the voice of 
the. reading public, have 2 assigned him an elevated position on “ the 
Aonian mount.” As a letter writer, also, he is not surpassed, if he 
is equaled, in the whole range of English literature. The rela- 
tion, moreover, which he bears to the religious community, ren- 
ders his name exceedingly dear to that great and daily increasing 
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body. He is, beyond all question, the purest poet of christianity, 
whether of her earlier or later days. These general facts concern- 
ing him will justify us, we doubt not, in an attempt to delineate 
his genius and character r, as they are exhibited in his writings, and 
particularly in his poetry. ‘The incidents of his life need not be 
brought into view, otherwise than by brief occasional allusions; and 
we shall not have much reference to what others have expressed 
on this subject, as it is our design to state, chiefly, the impressions 
made upon our minds by an acquaintance with his works. 
Cowper has been considered by some, as standing at the head of 
a new school of poetry. We should, however, hesitate on 
some accounts, to place him in any class, either at the head or else- 
where. He stands by himself more than almost any other poet 
whom we are able to name. As he imitated no one, so no one could 
well imitate him ; bis poetry being nothing more nor less than a 
transcript of his own feelings, or a copy of nature. It is sed, nev- 
ertheless, by a critic, that Southey, Wordsworth, and i 
who are styled “the adventurous revivers of modern poetry,” 
their blank verse, trode directly in the steps of Cowper, and in their 
early productions, at least, were each, in a measure, what he made 
them. Doubtless his poetry had a great influence on such minds, 
nor do we deny that they may have felt ambitious to succeed on his 
plan ; yet, in one respect, they must be viewed as wholly unlike 
him. He read no poetry after which to take a pattern. He ob- 
serves to a correspondent, ‘1 reckon it among my principal advan- 
tages as a composer of verses, that I have not read an English poet 
these thirteen years, and but one these twenty years. Imitation, 
even of the best models, is my aversion; it is a servile and me- 
chanical trick, that has enabled many to usurp the name of author, 
who could not have written at all, if they had not written upon the 
pattern of some original.” Now, as they read him, it seems, with 
a view to imitation, they are so far a different description of poets. 
He produces a copy of no one. They produce a copy, if it can 
be called such, of him. Perhaps we might here venture the as- 
sertion, that imitating the poetry of Cowper, is like attempting 
to acquire the prose style of Addison, which can be reached 
only by writing naturally, and not by confining one’s self to a copy. 
Besides, these poets, as well as many of their cotemporaries, emi- 
nent as they are in some points of view, are yet, in our humble judg- 
ment, at a considerable remove from Cowper, and are even doubt- 
ful expectants of the lasting consideration of future times, unless 
Wordsworth, the living bard of Sheffield, and one or two others, 
may be exceptions. We have rather considered Cowper, in some 
sense, as hitherto the last of the immortals, majorum gentium dit, 
in English poetry, forming with himself, in their separate and di- 
verse excellence, the double triumvirate of Spenser, Shakspeare, 
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Milton, Dryden, and Pope. Perhaps in respect to a school of poet- 
ry, Cowper, in point of fact, holds a middle place between the old 
and the new,—that of Pope’s followers and the Lake school, par- 
taking of the polish and accuracy of the one, and setting the exam- 

le of nature and simplicity to the other, but unincumbered by the 
faults of either. 

But, however it may be decided, as to the class to which he be- 
longs, or whether he belongs to any one, it will be acknowledged 
that the force of his genius is peculiar. He is both an instructive 
and captivating poet. The characteristics of his verse, as they 
strike our minds, are of the highest order of excellence. ‘To say 
little of his topics in original composition, (for he was a voluminous 
translator also,) as to their religious or secular nature, it is well 
known that whatever they might be, they were invariably made to 
answer the high end for w hich he w rote, viz. to improve the read- 
er’s heart, as well as gratify his taste. He sought to convey truth 
and instruction through the fascinations of song. His poems were 
often framed upon an indifferent or secular topic, yet at no time, 
even in the most humorous exhibition of his powers, did he lose 
sight of his readers’ welfare. He seized on every opportunity of 
doing good, especially to the soul. 

“That I may catch a fire but rarely known, 
Give useful light, though [should iniss renown,” 

seems to have been, most sincerely, his motto and his wish. Ina 
letter on this subject, he remarks, with his characteristic sprightli- 
ness, ‘* My sole drift is to be useful; a point which, however, I 
knew I should aim at in vain, unless I should likewise be entertain- 
ing. I have therefore fixed these two strings to my bow, and by 
the help of both, have done my best to send my arrow to the mark, 

My readers will hardly have begun to laugh, before they will be 
called upon to correct that levity, and peruse me with a more se- 
rious air. I cast a side-long glance at the good liking of the 
world, more for the sake of their advantage and instruction than 
their praise. ‘They are children; if we give them physic, we 

must sweeten the rim of the cup with honey.’ With some po- 
ets it is an advantage to select serious topics, since by such a 
choice they are constrained to say or sing something useful,—at 
least are prevented from dissipating their own minds by the concoc- 
tion of frivolous sentiment, and the minds of others by reading it. 
But with Cowper, it mattered little what the theme was, whether 
the Sofa, the Garden, Table Talk, or Alexander Selkirk: religion 
was the great aim ; the inculcation of truth and duty constituted the 
burden of the song. He had so often filled his urn at the skies, that 
as he went from “ grave to gay,” he exemplified his own beautiful 


description— 
“ Tis e’en as if an angel shook his wings. 
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Passing, then, the general run of his topics, which, from the man- 
ner in which they are treated, show him to be the most seriously 
religious of poets, we may fix on a few points in which the supe- 
riority of his poetry itse!f is exhibited. 

If we do not utterly mistake the character of his verse, it must 
be pronounced to be admirable for its s¢mplicity, both in thought 
Guu cuuowuetion. ‘This is, indeed, true of his letters, and his prose 
generally, but it is emphatically true of his poetic productions. A 
quality of this kind we consider a decisive test of genius. True 
greatness, in matter or mind, is a simple quality,—one plain and 
uniform. What object on earth more naturally excites an idea of 
the sublime, than the expanse of ocean, vast in its oneness! What 
grandeur of thought is inspired by that uniform and never inter- 
mitted succession of duration which constitutes eternity! A pure 
and elevated mind is clothed with simplicity, or rather simplicity is 
its element. It naturally expresses its conceptions with a sublime 
plainness. If an example were needed to confirm this remark, we 
might advert to the apostle John, whose writings, both in the style 
and thought, are as artless and unaffected as can be imagined. This, 
doubtless, was the secret of that power, which so overcame the mind 
of the poet Burns, that, as he averred, he could never from a child, 
read the passage in the Apocalypse, beginning, ‘‘ And one of the 
elders answered,” ete., to the end of the chapter, without shedding 
tears. Cowper had in his nature much of that simplicity of feel- 
ing which makes so strong an appeal,to the heart ; and all his_wri- 
tings show in him that contempt of affectation to which he has 
given so strong an utterance, in the well known lines, 


‘In man or woman, but far most in man, 
And most of all in man that ministers 
And serves the altar, in my soul I loathe 
All affectation.’’ 


The proem of the ‘Task, though polished and well sustained, is 
as unpretending as modesty itself could wish ; and the whole per- 
formance, accommodated to this key-note, is a master-piece 
of simplicity in design and execution. Particular passages 
in this poem, or in his other poems, need not be quoted for 
the purpose of illustrating the quality spoken of, since it can be 
better judged of in the whole, than in particular paragraphs. Be- 
sides, our object is not minute criticism. 

Tn connection with the above, we may remark on another char- 
acteristic of Cowper’s poetry, and that is, the distinctness,—the in- 
dividuality of his pictures. In the true creations of genius, this: 
quality is always predominant. ‘The comprehensive mind or live- 
ly imagination is expert in individualizing its conceptions, or im- 
ages. Cowper, when he begins, always ; completes a sketch, and 
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never runs it into another. By a few natural and sprightly strokes 
he delienates the object, and takes —— care never to produce 
confusion by incongruous similes, by too great a number of 
them. His imagesare all amdimcanaien, They stand out in bold 
relief, and each figure is an object of beauty in itself, aside from 
the effect of the grouping. ‘This is one reason why his poetry is 
read with so much interest, and why it makes so definite an im- 
pression. Hence it happens, too, that it is easily remembered, and 
apt to be quoted. Like the seats that are scattered over pleasure 
erounds for the refreshment of the visitor, or the towers which in- 
vite him to a more leisurely survey of the scenery, Cowper affords 
with due frequency those breaks or projections in his poetry, from 
which the mind may take in anew, and ruminate on what it has 
passed over, or pursue the train of thought which has been sug- 
gested to its reflections. Some poetry proceeds on with an un- 

varying, unbroken succession of descriptions and images,—with 
thoughts accumulating on thoughts, and figures piled on figures, 
constituting what is meant, we suppose, by poetic rage, producing 
weariness in the reader’s mind, and presenting no distinct individual 
objects or isolated groups, which he is ever after able to identify. 

We recollect once to have read a composition in verse, of some 
one or two hundred pages, entitled ‘* Providence,” by Ogilvie ; but 
although it was by no means destitute of easy versific ation, and 
though it had some splendid lines, yet from being loaded by ver- 
biage, and consequently failing in distinctness, it made so slight an 
impression, that only the names of the author and the subject can 
be recalled. But such was not the effect of a perusal of the 
Paradise Lost, the Night 'Thoughts, ‘Thompson’s Seasons, the 'Task. 
or even Childe Harold. The reader scarcely needs be reminded 
of those beautiful pictures in the ‘Task, so admirable for their dis- 
tinct and graphi¢ manner, “ crazy Kate,” “the theatrical clerical 
coxcomb,”’ “a brown study,” ‘“ the happy freedom of the man 
whom grace makes free,” and « the groans of the creation shall 
have an end.” 

The transparency of Cowper’s poetry, including clearness of 
views, and neatness of costume, that true classic grace, and pledge 
of immortality, is apparent to every one capable of forming a 
jugdment on this subject. We find in it those forms of thought, 
which, while they ever enchant us by their light and elegance, 
possess the power of reflecting back on the soul the objects which 
they represent. ‘They are like those pure, deep waters, which 
show us earth beneath, and heaven above,—the things within their 
bosom, and the visions of all things arching over their surface. It 
is hazardous, perhaps, to undertake to tell the elements of this 
sort of composition, or what those circumstances are, that enchant 
us so much in the ancients, who were masters of the art. An 
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eminent English writer rather believes with Schlegel, that the 
source of the charm is the air of perfect repose,—the stillness of a 
deep soul, which rests over their writings. Whatever would ap- 
pear common-place among us, has with them, he knows not what 
of sublimity and pathos. And though of all English writers, he 
thinks Byron partakes most of the spirit of conveying interest and 
strength to sentiments, subjects, and language, neither novel in 
themselves, nor adorned in their arrangement, we should not hesi- 
tate to award the crown to Cowper. If the secret of the transpa- 
rency pertaining to the ancient classics, is to be thus explained, 
we find it all in him. In his writings, if in those of any one, we 
perceive that air of repose,—that still, deep soul,—that light and 
elegance, or whatever else it may be, which makes the productions 
of antiquity a very mirror to the mind. It is wonderful how his 
fancy has thrown over the most common and homely objects, and 
in some sense over sentiments by no means new, an air of un- 
wonted interest and power. His representations are transparen- 
cies, through which we see the things with entire clearness, and we 
know not with what of superadded delicacy and softness. As an 
example of the fascination with which the poet invests the most 
humble topic,—of calling up ideas that belong to the associations 
of the mind, rather than to the subject, we may name his descrip- 
tion of the method of raising a cucumber, in the third book of the 
Task,—a topic which he might well say, was 


** At this moment unassayed in song.”’ 


We do not, however, admit that Cowper’s excellence, in the par 
ticular here spoken of, arises altogether from giving an interest to 
common sentiments, subjects and language,—from throwing ove! 
them a beautiful light, for he was certainly original to an extra- 
ordinary degree, as we shall soon have occasion to notice ; but it 
arises sufficiently from this source, to render him one of the most 
classic of the English poets, so far as that is a classic trait. His 
superior interest is owing often to his novelty of sentiment and 
manner. | 

Cowper’s poetry bears signal marks of his powers of description 
He seems to have possessed a creative energy of the rarest kind,— 
free, felicitous, select. There is nothing in him like a studied 
effort,—a straining after great, over-refined, or unutterable things,— 
the passionate dreams of poetry. Every expression falls from his 
pen with the ease, grace, and truth of nature. This is an universally 
acknowledged criterion of power. His descriptions of the visible 
beauties of the material world, always delight the mind, as if by 
magic. ‘They are less amplified than concise, less impassioned 
than serious, less gorgeous than chaste. In his hands, they are 
faithful and picturesque copies of the objects brought to the read- 
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ers notice. The mind dwells upon the description with a re- 
awakened, quiet pleasure, like that with which we contemplate 
the scenery around the home of our youth. We see, we hear the 


* rills that slip 
Through the cleft rock, and chiming as they fall 
Upon loose pebbles, lose themselves at length 
In matted grass, that with a livelier green 
Betrays the secret of their silent course.”’ 


Nor are his descriptions of the ideal loveliness of the moral world 
less remarkable. He was at home in portraying the emotions of 
the heart, and the musings of the imagination. Religion and re- 
ligious feelings were never, by a mere poet, represented with 
vreater truth, or with a finer grace. He 


“ touched with awe 
vy ” 
Che solemn chords,’ — 


but he touched them delightfully. ‘The choicest moral paintings 
in our language, are found in his poems, particularly in the Task. 
We doubt whether the wide range of uninspired writings affords a 
description of the ideal charms of the spiritual world, equal to 
that which constitutes the latter part of the fifth book of the Task, 
on the 


* transformation of apostate nan 
From fool to wise, from earthly to divine.” 


The vivid force with which he paints the feelings of the heart, has 
been acknowledged, by the strong hold which his representations 
obtain on the hearts of his readers. On religious subjects, of the 
experimental kind, they are often deeply affecting. Some passa- 
ses we could point out, that are admirably adapted to excite con- 
cern in reference to the soul’s welfare ; others, to guide the soul 
to the place of safety ; and others still, to advance the saints in 
knowledge and holiness. His delineations of the heart, both in its 
natural and gracious exercises, are so accurate, that like the una- 
dulterated truth of scripture itself, they are fitted in their measure, 
to do the office of that divine appointment. His account of the 
birth of hope, in the poem of this title, and his description of the 
way in which “ the donor of eternal life’ bestows that “ largess,” 
may be cited as instances of the power with which just and vivid 
representations of such subjects may be supposed to have on 
every religious mind. The strength of his moral painting ap- 
pears, however, in so many passages, that we could not expect to 
do justice to it, by any number of allusions which our limits 
would admit. 

The originality of Cowper’s poetry is also among its more stri- 
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king qualities. ‘This has been already mentioned incidentally. 
Few poets have been as original as this favorite bard of chris- 
tianity. He was so partly in that character, inasmuch as he ven- 
tured to depict in verse, what few or none have before thought to 
be a promising, or even a tolerable theme for the muse, viz., the 
peculiarities of religious experience, and of the life of faith. The 
critics had pronounced it impossible to write religious poetry with 
success. ‘The graces of style, and the charms of description, it 
was falsely supposed, could not be wreathed around the severe 
form of christianity, with effect. Even the great and serious 
Johnson had declared that “ contemplative piety cannot be poeti- 
cal.” Cowper, by his example, dispelled this illusion, and, in 
the choice of subjects of this kind, as well as of many other topics, 
showed the adventurous originality of his genius. He seems to 
have judged with entire accuracy, as to that which might be 
achieved in religious song, and therefore did not hesitate, as_ his 
feelings also prompted him, to strike out a new path in poetry, 


*¢ And tell the world, still kindling as he sung, 
With more than mortal music on his tongue, 
That he who died below, and reigns above, 
Inspires the song, and that his name was love.” 


“Treating,” says our biographer, “ the great peculiarities of the 
christian system, the depravity of man, the necessity of regenera- 
tion, the efficacy of the atonement, access to God through the 
Divine Spirit, justification by faith, with others of a like kind, not 
merely as subjects of inquiry, but as things which had been to 
him matters of actual experience ; it is no wonder that his muse 
carried him to a depth of christian feeling, unsung, and even un- 
attempted before.” ‘The religious character of his poetry will be 
elsewhere more particularly spoken of: otherwise, as : appropriate 
to the present view taken of it, we might show how the poet’s 
originality of observation helps him in alluring readers to the con- 
templation of truths, naturally so repulsive to the heart ; thus re- 
alizing the wish he expressed, that his verses might 


* delight that they may win mankind, 
And while they captivate, inform the mind.” 


His original turn was shown, partly in the circumstance here men- 
tioned, viz., in extending the range of topics to religion and all its 
interesting associations, as affecting the heart. But he had other 
unusual themes. “ He ventured: boldly on the representation of 
objects, that none before him had imagined could be employed, in 
poetic imagery. In the ordinary occupations, occurrences, and 
duties of domestic life, he found a multitude of subjects for ridi- 
cule and reflection, for pathetic and picturesque description, for 
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moral declamation, and devotional rapture, that would have been 
looked upon with disdain or despair by all his predecessors.”’ But 
if he showed his original vein in the choice of his topics, he mani- 
fested it no less in his management of them. He ventured on a 
manner of representation which was unlike that of any who had 
cone before him, in the poetic department. It was all his own, 
with a purposed avoidance of any model. It was at once delicate 
and forcible, familiar and elegant, sprightly and dignified. From 
the depths of reflection and feeling, he brought up his fresh and 
bright thoughts, and poured them out with a judicious profu- 
sion on the cultivated intellect of his country. We have every 
proof from the nature of the case itself, that he speaks the exact 
truth, when he says concerning the Task, ‘my descriptions are all 
from nature, not one of them “second- handed ; not one of them 
borrowed from books, or in the least degree conjectural. ” One 
of his learned critics has said, that “ he took as wide a range in 
language as in matter ; and, shaking off the tawdry incumbrance 
of that poetical diction, which had nearly reduced poetry to a 
skillful collection of a set of appropriated phrases, he made no 
scruple to set down in verse, every expression that would have 
been admitted in prose ; and to take advantage of all the varieties 
and changes of which our language is susceptible.” His range of 
diction was indeed wide, and there was a1 rariety in it answering to 
the copiousness and richness of his thoughts. It would be difi- 
cult to detect, in the whole compass of his poetry, any favorite 
phrases, or any forms of speech, which he has repeated the se- 

cond time. His invention in this respect was boundless ; he had 
nothing like cant or technicality ; the varying sentiment was al- 
ways clothed with its appropriate diction ; and the whole was in 
keeping with good taste, and showed the perfection of manly 
beauty. His poetry is among the most idiomatic in the English 
tongue. It is wonderful how he has hallowed the peculiar modes of 
speech i in the language, as the vehicle of song,—modes occurring 
in every department of thought and action. Common life, reli- 
gion, philosophy, and the liberal professions, supply him with an 
abundant store ; and the processes of reasoning, or the fancy crea- 
tions which they suggested, help to form the frame-work of his 
poetry. He brought every sort of idea, with every sort of ex- 
pression, and with unwonted cadences, into verse ; and yet, not- 
withstanding the ear is sometimes startled, the felicity of the po- 
et’s invention strikes the mind with pleasure. Who but Cowper 
would have thought of forming couplets like the following !— 


** Set your opinion at whatever pitch, 
Knots and impediments make something hitch. 


“Flings at your head conviction in the lump, 
And gains remote conclusions at a jump.’ 
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‘ As meek as the man Moses, and withal 
As bold as in Agrippa's presence, Paul.” 
‘* While conversation, an exhausted stock , 
Grows drowsy as the clicking of a clock.” 


‘ And even virtue, so unfairly matched, 
Although immortal, may be pricked or scratched’ 


The significance and energy of couplets like these, which fre- 
quently occur, may certainly make amends for their oddity, o 
their want of a modish refinement. 

There is one more trait of Cowper’s poetry, on which every 
christian reader will dwell with delight, and that is, its moral pu- 
rity. It is not merely unexceptionable in this respect, but  posi- 
tively and highly excellent. We know not that we could point 
out, in all his poetic works, a single sentiment remotely dangerous 
to the interests of virtue. He has furnished a mass of poetry, 
which any person of any age may read, not only with safety, but 
with profit. In Cowper, along with the choicest beauties of ex- 
pression, and an enchanting play fulness of manner, readers find 
much that is calculated either to awaken their serious attention, o1 
improve their christian graces, and nothing that can defeat so good 
an end. | This could hardly be said of any one of the more cele- 
brated performances of the English bards before his day, and cer- 
tainly not of any whole volume of poetry, except a book of sacred 
songs, or of verses produced directly for devotional purposes. lt 
was left for Cowper to present the example of furnishing poetry, 
extensive in its scope and design, with every diversity in the sub- 
ject and the execution, looking over the whole field of nature and 
man, of intellectual inquiry and moral truth, without embodying 
in it any of the common causes of corruption to the reader, and al 
the same time containing a deep infusion of an evangelical spirit 
His ‘Task is not merely an unblemished performance, but stands 
the representative in song, the nearest that the human mind has 
yet contrived, of the sublime glories and consummate loveliness of 
christianity. Milton, in his P aradise Lost, outdid the world in the 
greatness of the work, and made a solemn impression respecting 
the realities of religion, and the invisible state; but he has his 
moral blemishes, and needs to be read with a degree of caution 
Young, in his Night Thoughts, has produced a serious book ; 
but his extravagances of expression are not harmless, though less 
so, perhaps, than the scheme of religion which he seems to favor. 
Complaints have been made, justly, we fear, of his tendency to 
unsound views. Milner, the church historian, has taken occasion, 
if we remember aright, roundly to condemn him on this account 
And our biographer, in instituting a comparison of Cowper's po- 
etry with that of Milton and Young, under the appellation of 
christian poetry, observes of the productions of both the latte 
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that ‘there is not much of practical, and still less of experimental 
piety in them; that they confined themselves to the theory of re- 
ligion.”’ Reluctant as we are to subscribe to such a sentiment in 
its full extent, yet we are free to say, that in comparison with 
Cowper, they hold an inferior rank as spiritual, christian poets 

Cowper’s religious experience was of the most marked character. 
He felt deeply, and saw clearly, in respect to the vital topics of 
the gospel. This state of mind enabled him to speak deci- 
dedly, and, together with the originality of his views, prepared 
him, with a more simple desire to do good than hi id fired the 
breasts of his predecessors, to throw into his poetry the light, and 
beauty, and pathos, of the holy principle with which his soul was 
so richly imbued. His poetry, therefore, is that of the renewed 
heart, and presents a picture in which the renewed heart always 
delights. It is the poetry of practical, experimental christianity ; 

pure, like its archetype,—heavenly, like the origin of that religion. 
He who sang so sweetly the glories of the millenium, shone, in 
his strains, the star of its coming. Who can doubt that the lov ely 
exhibition of those 


* Scenes surpassing fable, and yet true, 


will providentially hasten the event; or that the mass of his poetry 
will then be the aliment, more even than it now is, of holy minds, 
—will be retamed as among the choicest moral and intellectual 
memorials of a former and more imperfect age? We cannot but 
think, at times, what a contrast there will then be between Cow- 
per and Byron, for instance, in the estimation of the whole world, 
—between poetry which might be called the poetry of heaven, 
and that which a critic in our day has styled “ the poetry of hell.”’ 
That many minds refined and cultivated, as well as others, have 
been called to the gospel, through the powerful influence of Cow- 
per, it would not be at all presumptuous to infer, since his celebri- 
ty early procured for him readers from every class, and especially 
from rank, wealth, beauty, learning, and wit. All yave homage 
to his wonderful genius; but, more than others, the spiritually en- 
lizhtened felt their obligations to an author, who, in song, dared 
to be singular in vindicating and urging the claims of religion, 
at an era when they were so generally set aside. The know- 
ledge that he was an object of admiration, doubtless suggested that 
affecting apostrophe to popular applause, which appears in the 
Task, and which, by implication at least, he applied to his own 
heart, to guard it against the effects of human praise. The magic 
of his name is probably as potent now as ever, among that portion 
of mankind whose good opinion is worth possessing ; and to read 
him without conviction and improvement, would appear to be a 
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task too hard, except for more than common incredulity and 
perverseness. 

The assertion, that the Task is the holiest performance among 
the English classics ,»—the fairest and most faultless of the poems 
to which christianity has given birth, and that Cowper’s poetry in 
general is eminently mar ked by moral purity, is sufficiently sub- 
stantiated by the above reference to Milton and Young. ‘To 
bring others into the comparison after these, might be superfluous. 
Cumberland’s epic, entitled Calvary, we read. many years ago. 
Our impression respecting it, as an able and pure performance, 
was favorable ; but though at that time, the work was considered 
as destined to immortality, we are not aware that it is now exten- 
sively read or known. Perhaps it was impossible to write with 
much success on such a subject, after Milton’s great efforts, in 
which almost every thing interesting and appropriate seems to 
have been forestalled. The more recent work of Pollock, the 
Course of Time, though indicative of genius, as well as pure in 
sentiment and solemn in aim, is, nevertheless, an immature pro- 
duction, and less distinguished by grace of diction, and clearness of 
style, than becomes a ‘work, which some may think is destined to 
live through all time. It will, we fear, fall a victim, ere long, to 
the reality indicated by its title. 

Should any inquire into the causes of the excellence of Cow- 
per’s poetry, its admirable traits, as springing from his peculiar 
circumstances, and mental and moral qualities, they might well be 
rewarded for their trouble. We would suggest a few hints on this 
subject, as a guide to the reader’s reflections, and thus present our 
views of his intellectual and religious character. 

Much may be attributed to late and mature authorship. He 
was nearly fifty-one years of age, when his first volume was pub- 
lished. His more celebrated Task followed at an interval of two 
or three years. He had previously written little, except epistles 
to his friends, and the admirable hynims which he furnished for 
the Olney Collection by Mr. Newton, and most of these were 
composed after he was forty years of age. He never considered 
himself as having become a professed author, until the age of fifty. 
His faculties having been but moderately tasked in writing, during 
the early part of life, had acquired a strength and perfection, which 
fitted them afterwards for the happiest display. A degree of this 
kind of exercise, he, as well as every person who designs to build 
up a name for himself, must have found to be useful, but he confi- 
ned himself to light and preparatory efforts at first. In this manner, 
his stores of thought, observation, and reading, were constantly 
accumulating ; and though the event had not been calculated on 
by himself, they were, by the Spirit of God, sanctified, and by the 
providence of God, brought inte use, at the fittest juncture,—a 
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juncture when, to human view, he could do nothing else than em- 
ploy his pen for the service of his fellow men. In the results, we 
may perceive the difference between the imperfect efforts of a 
boy, and the ripe, rich products of manhood. No young author 
could have written “ ‘Truth, Hope, and Charity,’ much less the 
Task. And though Pope, when he had just passed the age of 
boyhood, could compose the Essay on Criticism, it was a subject 
connected with matters of taste and literature, which an uncom- 
mon youth might be expected to master. But the production of 
the ‘Task, as an intellectual effort, required a reach of thought, an 
extent of observation, a depth of judgment, and a mellowness of 
fancy, which years only could supply. ‘The same has been the 
case with most other literary performances, bearing a similar rela- 
tion to the settled opinions of mankind. A certain maturity of 
age has been demanded for rearing the imperishable monument. 
Not that all youthful exertions of this kind are to be discouraged, 
or that they have been unsuccessful, or unrenowned. Of a few 
authors it is possible, that their best works would have been made 
in the earlier part of life, had their days been extended to the 
ordinary limits. Of many it is certain, that their only efforts are 
to be put forth during that period. But in either case, these efforts 
can take only a secondary rank, and be, for instance, what Lucan’s 
Pharsalia is, as compared with the Aineid, or Akenside’s Pleasures 
of the Imagination, by the side of the Paradise Lost. ‘Those, 
however, are extraordinary performances for immature age ; but, 
though great in themselves, they are not great in the comparison. 
With a few exceptions, it is the unhappiness of youthful authors, 
that, from over-tasked exertions, they are unabie in after life to sur- 
pass their earlier attempts, and thus are kept in a state of per- 
petual mediocrity ; or, by ill success at the beginning, are fatally 
discouraged, and abandon forever the employment. 

In connection with the above, much may be ascribed to Cow- 
per’s uncommon accuracy of scholarship. His learning was not 
so extensive, profound, or curious, as that of some men, or even 
some poets, yet it was more exact, more select, and more at com- 
mand than that of most scholars. His acquaintance with the an- 
cient classics was very familiar, as is evinced by his translations. 
Of the French and Italian languages he was master; and few 
persons have been so well conversant with the powers of his own. 
“Though his reading,” as his biographer remarks, ‘‘was by no 
means so extensive as that of some, it was turned to a better ac- 
count, as he was a most thoughtful and intelligent reader, and it 
was undoubtedly amply sufficient for every purpose, with a genius 
so brilliant, and a mind so original as his.”” He seems thoroughly 
to have sifted, and carefully laid up, every particle of information 
which he ever received. Of the accuracy of his knowledge, and 
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its orderly arrangement, we have the most striking evidences iy 
all his writings. Nothing is unfinished, imperfect, or slovenly 

Every representation is made with entire precision, both as to 
the sentiment and language. The most practiced eye or ear per- 

ceives nothing distorted, incongruous, or discordant. ‘The correct- 
ness of his delineations is equaled only by the clearness of his 
views. This faultlessness of performance has been noticed by 
that judge and master of composition, Robert Hall, who, speakino 
of Cowper’s letters, and the same applies eminently to his poetry, 

remarks: ‘They unite a high degree of correctness, such as could 
result only from the clearest intellect, combined with the most fin- 
ished taste. I have scarcely found a single word which could be 
exchanged for a better. Literary errors I can discover none 
The selection of the words and the structure of the periods is _in- 
imitable.”” Hence Cowper was fitted, with the other high attri- 
butes which he possessed, to furnish, for the entertainment and in- 
struction of mankind, those concise and finished passages which so 
much abound in his poetry, having the air of apothegms, and con- 
taining the highest wisdom. They are generally less striking than 
those of Young, for instance, because not exaggerated and _para- 
doxical like his, but at the same time more valuable on that 
account. Cowper’s exact conceptions of truth and nature, would 
never have suffered him to write such a line as the following :— 


** Man is the maker of almighty fates,” 


too frequently a specimen of the moral painting of the Night 
Thoughts. More to the purpose are lines like these :-— 

‘* Happy the man, who sees a God employed 

fn all the good and ill that chequer life.” 


* Philosophy, baptized 
In the pure fountain of eternal love, 
Has eyes indeed 


‘“* He isthe freeman whom the truth makes free 
And all are slaves beside.” 


Who repeats not these and hundreds of similar lines in the 
Task? Such as the following, if not so often noticed as_thos¢ 
above, are yet perfect specimens of that apothegmatic manne: 
here intended :— 


** Unless a love of virtue light the flame, 
Satire is more than those he brands, to blame 


“ If self employ us, whatsoe’er is wrought, 
We glorify that self, not him we ought.”’ 


‘* A moral, sensible, and well-bred man 
Will not affront me, and no other can.’ 


* True eateey is a discerning grace, 


And only blushes in the proper place.’ 
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“Truth is not local, God alike pervades 
And fills the world of traffic and the shades."’ 


‘* Give even a dunce the employment he desires 
And he soon finds the talents it requires.” 


‘** An idler isa watch that wants both hands, 
As useless as it goes, as when it stands.” 

Such lines are too full of just thought, to admit the insertion of a 
single useless epithet. All his works have this kind of finish, the 
result of accurate knowledge, without which, every other merit is 
more or less obscured. 

Cowper’s fine taste and exquisite sense, both of natural and 
moral beauty, must be taken into account, in their influence on his 
writings, particularly his poetry. His constitutional sensibility, as 
lying at the foundation of such a taste and feeling, and increasing 
their capacity of culture, was one of his most remarkable qualities. 
This was heightened by the manner in which he was educated, 
and the course of life which he pursued. ‘The latter was, for the 
ost part, very much connected with seclusion and literary leisure, 
and we may add, also, with a certain class of domestic attachinents. 
His naturally keen feelings, nursed as they were by the circum- 
stances in which he was placed, became at times the source of in- 
tense delight, but they were oftener the occasion of unspeakable suf- 
fering. This tendency of his system was early discovered, and 
its developments constitute the great thread of interest that runs 
through his life. A passage in his Task shows the delicacy and 
strength of his feelings, resulting from such an organization :-— 


‘¢} would not enter on my list of friends, 

Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 

Yet wanting sensibility, the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.” 
And he observes in a letter to a friend, “1 am not naturally in- 
sensible ; and the sensibilities | had by nature, have been wonder- 
tully enhanced by a long series of shocks given to a frame of nerves 
that was never very athletic. I feel, accordingly, whether painful 
or pleasant, in the extreme; am easily elevated, and easily cast 
down.” He remarks again, ‘“‘ My feelings are all of the intense 
kind ; I never received a little pleasure from any thing in my life. 
That nerve of my imagination that feels the touch of any particu- 
lar amusement, twangs under the energy of the pressure with so 
much vehemence, that it soon becomes sensible of wearimess and 
fatigue.” Having a constitutional texture so delicately wrought, he 
was prepared, with the high culture which he had received, to par- 
ticipate in the most refined feelings and sentiments, and to enjoy in 
the highest degree every form of beauty, natural and moral. So 
far as he was exempted from disease, no one’s pleasures, in view 
of objects that excite innocent enjoyment, could be more exquisite 
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The pressure of disease, indeed, often interrupted the flow of 
joyful emotion, and at times filled his soul with the bitter wa- 
ters of despair. Yet we are not certain that his fancy, under 
these circumstances, did not impart to his descriptions a_ soft- 
er, more beautiful tint, than would otherwise have appeared in 
them ; just as Milton, shut out from the external world by the want 
of sight, seems to have discovered, with the enlightened mental 
eye, in the scenery of nature, in 


* Day, or the sweet approach of even or morn,” 


more charms than others perceive, at least more than others have 
been able to paint. The pages of Cowper give abundant proof 
se he possessed the taste and the relish of ‘which we are speak- 
g, and that no man ever possessed more. He could say of him- 
self in the ‘Task,— 
* Thou knowest my praise of nature most sincere, 
And that my raptures are not conjured up 


To serve occasions of poetic pomp, 
But genuine.’ 


And the passage which describes the christian’s delight in the 


works of God,— 


‘¢ He looks abroad into the varied field 
Of nature,’ — 


is a striking exemplification of the refined taste and sensibility 
which gave birth to such an effusion. Indeed, these qualities have 
materially contributed to the perfection of his poetry throughout. 
In several of its characteristics before described, it bears the im- 
press of a pervading spirit of peculiar refinement and delicacy. 
The piety of the subject of our present notice, is a circumstance 
which must not be omitted, in accounting for his superiority as a 
poet. It was inspiration more than that of the muse, the in- 
spiration of a good heart,—it was the hallowed influence of reli- 
gion, that in him produced beauties of so high an order, and 
imparted a general excellence to all his intellectual efforts. ‘That 
he was pious in the true sense, and eminently so, none who under- 
stand the nature, or can judge of the evidences of experimental re- 
ligion, will be disposed to doubt. ‘The moral purity, already re- 
marked upon, by which his poems are characterized, could have 
been infused into them only by the feelings of the most genuine 
and lively devotion. Yet the true character of Cowper in this par- 
ticular has not always,—at least has not been fully known. The 
piety that dictated the serious and devout passages of his great 
poems, appeared sufficiently evident ; but his admirers did not t find 
it soamply confirmed as they could wish, i in the early biographical 
notices of the poet. The more recent publications concerning 
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him, particularly the one under review, have placed the subject in 
a clear light. This circumstance has been already alluded to, and 
needs no additional illustration. Some have, indee ‘d, supposed, 
that there exists a just cause of complaint against the tast of his 
pie ty-—the particular systein of doctrines he was led to embrace, 
as if it involved all that was enthusiastic, or fanatical. ‘They have 
pretended to discover in it, the source of his inveterate and most 
distressing melancholy. But no input ition was ever more un- 
founded or unjust. We need not enter into any particolar defense 
of Cowper, in relation to the system of doctrines which he em- 
braced. Such a defense is not called for in the present times, afier 
all the light that has been shed upon this subject, by. biographical 
statements and moral criticism. It is sufficient to say, that the 
amplest testimony confirms the fact, that his mek: incholy was wholly 
constitutional, and the @ffect of disease ; and that, for all the in- 
tervals of peace and comfort enjoyed by him, he was indebted to 
the hopes of religion, and divine manifestations to his soul. No 
man of ingenuous feeling, in reading the account of his religious ex- 
perience, and learning the protracted period of spiritual consolation 
which he enjoyed after Ins conversion 








» the blessedness he knew 
When first he saw the Lord, 









but must pereeive what religion did, to cheer and sustain his tender 
and easily depressed spirit. "Phat he sunk at last under the pow- 
er of his malady, notwithstanding the palliatives which religion 
afforded, and they were not inconsiderable palliatives, only shows 
that God did not see fit to suspe nd the operation of natur: al causes, 
in that case, as he does not in any case, except where he designs 
to effect a greater good by thei suspension, than by their contin- 
uance. And of such an emergency he must be left to be the sole 
judge. It is our duty to: acquies sce in this inystery of his providence, 
as 11 every other, and to wait the deve lope ats of another world. 
It is grateful here to state, that Cowper’s mental inguietude and de- 
rangement, and the idea that he was, by the partie cles act of God, 
in opposition to His general plan of grace, to be forever excluded 
from happiness, had no tendency to lead him from the path of 
rectitude, or to relax in the least his efforts to maimtain the life of 
religion in his soul. ‘On the contrary,” as Ins biographer says, 
‘they seem rather to have operated as a continual check upon 
those ¢orrupt inclinations which are common to our fallen nature, 
and to which even Cowper was not astranger. It would be ridicu- 
lous to say he had no imperfections; he felt them; he often 
mourned over them; and the vivid perce ption he had of them, as- 
sociated as it invariably was with a powerful constitutional pro- 
pensity to melancholy, often filled him with the greatest anxiety. 
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and dread. Hisconceptions of the purity of that sublime religion 
taught us in the gospel, and of the paramount importance of a 
holy life in its professors, were such as led him to regard the least 
deviation from the strict line of christian duty, in his own case at 
least, as an entire disqualification for the reception of spiritual 
comfort.” 

But, without remarking further on the reality or the character of his 
piety, it behoves us only to mention, in brief, its influence on his 
poetry. That freedom from every unholy taint, that deep infusion 
of an evangelical spirit, and those affecting representations of the 
truth, by all of which it is distinguished, were, of course, the result 
of a living principle of grace. But his love of virtue, and his intimate 
experimental acquaintance with the bible, led beyond these direct 
effects to the happiest general results. Piety, elevating the tone of 
his mind, refining his taste, and producing well regulated affections, 
contributed, in no small degree, to the excellence of his poetry as 
such. It spread over it the choicest beauties of thought and rep- 
resentation. It gave it a sober, serene, and unearthly aspect. 
The influence of his devout feelings is acknowledged, in that 
sweetness and kindness of spirit which breathe through his poetry, 
and which conciliate the affections of the reader,—that justness 
and moderation of statement which recommend it to every per- 
son’s good sense,—those graceful proprieties by means of which it 
charms the tasteful, the well-bred, and the cultivated,—and that 
subdued and chastened tone through which it speaks to the conge- 
nial feelings of the devout and holy. And yet with all this, there 
is an indescribable vein of corrective humor, of manly rebuke, of 
independent feeling, of self-respect, and of a consciousness of su- 
periority as a moral censor, proceeding from principles which he 
did not hesitate to avow, of seeking the salvation of his fellow men, 
with but a very subordinate reference to their disapprobation, or 
applause. He was willing to please by every art in his power, if 
by this means he could do them good; but in the event of failure, 
he knew he should be satisfied with the rectitude of his intentions. 

In the example of Cowper there is much to affect and instruct us. 

We see that a christian, and a distinguished christian, may be 
deranged in mind, and suffer all the evils of despair in this world. 
Disease of body may interfere with the operations of intellect, 
and throw a cloud over the prospects of the future. It may even 
repress or misdirect, for a time, the tendencies of grace ; yet it can- 
not destroy the living principle. The christian, in this condition, is 
an object of the divine care, and “ the very hairs of his head are all 
numbered.” If- ultimate reasons be sought for his being in so un- 
happy a state, when by his spiritual renovation he is prepared to 
enjoy life, ap will be sought in vain. When, therefore, it is in- 
quired, why Cowper should have been an exception to the happi- 
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ness which religion brings, though this does not apply to the whole 
of his renewed life, it is the same as to ask, why he was subject to 
disease, and to mental aberration. As to any ultimate considera- 
tions, we cannot tell; but we seem to find a proximate cause, con- 
nected with the design of God in giving mankind delight and in- 
struction, from the employment of the poetic talent. Such a mind 
as Cowper’s, it may be, must have had sucha body. Perhaps 
the capacity for emotions so fine, and conceptions so brilliant, 
could not exist except in a frame as sensitive and delicate as his, 
and, consequently, peculiarly liable todisorder. Besides, endowed 
as his mind was with superior attributes, it must have operated with 
an injurious effect, on a corporeal system constituted like his. And 
we venture to say, that great minds generally have had feeble ten- 
ements. We see their overpowering, prostrating action, as in pre- 
cocious children, among whom they are not, according to the vul- 
gar idea, the sign, but the cause of early deaths. The attempt to 
expand the intellect, when earnestly made, is often and necessarily 
at the expense of health. ‘ Much study,” and there must be 
much study to attain to superiority, “‘ is a weariness of the flesh.” 
if manual labor schools, and much good we wish they may do, will 
rear such mighty intellects as past ages have witnessed, in athletic 
frames, they will do more than we are inclined to believe. But if 
they fail in this respect, and it be still represented, as it sometimes 
has been, as a sort of crime in the scholar, to be weakly and diseased, 
there will then be sufficient intellect to nullify the allegation. Doubt- 
less more health should be aimed at in students; the world may 
not hereafter need so extraordinary talents as have been witnessed 
in its pioneers, who have been preparing it for a better state. In 
the great work of converting the nations, by the simple process of 
preaching the gospel, we want intellect and culture, indeed, but 
especially strong bodies ; and if we cannot have both in the high- 
est degree, perhaps a predominance of the latter is to be desired. 
From athletic frames, and the intellectual mediocrity which would 
probably ensue, there will be less danger of that excessive desire 
of fame, which has corrupted many of the noblest minds, but which 
should have no place among those who labor in the sacred cause of 
the world’s regeneration. Pre-eminent talents, should they be 
found, may indeed be sanctified as they were in Cowper, but that 
has been a comparatively rare occurrence in past ages. 

The example of Cowper brings impressively to our view the 
fact that expertmental religion ts the same ¢ efiicacious principle, un- 
der whatever circumstances, or in whatever age it may exist. Its 
aspect, its outward manifestation, may vary, to accommodate it to 
the slighter peculiarities of fashion, age, or country ; but its essen- 
tial properties are the same now as they ever were, and as certain- 
ly defined in the New Zealander, as in the inhabitant of Britain. It 
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anédread. His conceptions of the purity of that sublime ri 
taught us in the gospel, and of the paramount importance of ; 
holy life in its professors, were such as led him to regard the ‘a 
deviation from the strict line of christian duty, in his own case at 
least, as an entire disqualification for the reception of spiritual 
comfort.” 

But, without remarking further on the reality or the character of his 
piety, it behoves us only to mention, in brief, its influence on his 
poetry. ‘That freedom from every unholy taint, that deep infusion 
of an evangelical spirit, and those affecting representations of the 
truth, by all of which it is distinguished, were, of course, the result 
of a living principle of grace. But his love of virtue, and his intimate 
experimental acquaintance with the bible, led beyond these direct 
effects to the happiest general results. Piety, elevating the tone of 
his mind, refining his taste, and producing well regulated — 
contributed, i in no small degree, to the excellence of his poetry a 
such. It spread over it the choicest beauties of thought and ny 
resentation. It gave it a sober, serene, and unearthly aspect. 
The influence of his devout feelings is acknowledged, i in that 
sweetness and kindness of spirit which breathe through his poetry, 
and which conciliate the affections of the reader,—that justness 
and moderation of statement which recommend it to every per- 
son’s good sense,—those graceful proprieties by means of which it 
charms the tasteful, the well-bred, and the cultivated w—and that 
subdued and chastened tone through which it speaks to the conge- 
nial feelings of the devout and holy. And yet with all this, there 
is an indescribable vein of corrective humor, of manly rebuke, of 
independent feeling, of self-respect, and of a consciousness of su- 
periority as a moral censor, proceeding from principles which he 
did not hesitate to avow, of seeking the salvation of his fellow men, 
with but a very subordinate reference to their disapprobation, 01 
applause. He was willing to please by every art in his power, if 
by this means he could do them good ; but in the event of failure, 
he knew he should be satisfied with the rectitude of his intentions. 

In the example of Cowper there is much to affect and instruct us. 

We see that a christian, and a distinguished christian, may be 
deranged in mind, and suffer all the evils of despair in this world. 
Disease of body may interfere with the operations of intellect, 
and throw a cloud over the prospects of the future. It may even 
repress or misdirect, for a time, the tendencies of grace ; yet it can- 
not destroy the living principle. The christian, in this condition, i is 
an object of the divine care, and “ the very hairs of his head are all 
numbered.” If. ultimate reasons be sought for his being in so un- 
happy a state, when by his spiritual renovation he is prepared to 
enjoy life, they will be sought in vain. When, therefore, it is in- 
quired, why Cowper should have been an exception to the happi- 
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ness which religion brings, though this does not apply to the whole 
of his renewed ‘life, it Is the same as to ask, why he was subject to 
disease, and to mental aberration. As to any ultimate considera- 
tions, we cannot tell; but we seem to find a proximate cause, con- 
nected with the desion of God in giving mankind delight and in- 
struction, from the employment of the poetic talent. Such a mind 
as Cowper’s, it may be, must have had such a body. Perhaps 
the capacity for emotions so fine, and conceptions so brilliant, 
could not exist except in a frame as sensitive and delicate as his, 
and, consequently, peculiarly liable todisorder. Besides, endowed 
as his mind was with superior attributes, it must have operated with 
an injurious effect, on a corporeal system constituted like his. And 
we venture to say, that great minds generally have had feeble ten- 
ements. We see their overpowering, prostrating action, as in pre- 
cocious children, among whom they are not, according to the vul- 
var idea, the sign, but the cause of early deaths. The attempt to 
expand the intellect, when earnestly made, is often and necessarily 
at the expense of health. ‘ Much study,” and there must be 
much study to attain to superiority, ‘‘ is a weariness of the flesh.” 
if manual labor schools, and much good we wish they may do, will 
rear such mighty intellects as past ages have witnessed, in athletic 
frames, they will do more than we are inclined to believe. But if 
they fail in this respect, and it be still represented, as it sometimes 
has been, as a sort of crime in the scholar, to be weakly and diseased, 
there will then be sufficient intellect to nullify the allegation. Doubt- 
less more health should be aimed at in students; the world may 
not hereafter need so extraordinary talents as have been witnessed 
in its pioneers, who have been preparing it for a better state. In 
the great work of converting the nations, by the simple process of 
preaching the gospel, we want intellect and culture, indeed, but 
especially strong bodies ; and if we cannot have both in the high- 
est degree, perhaps a predominance of the latter is to be desired. 
From athletic frames, and the intellectual mediocrity which would 
probably ensue, there will be less danger of that excessive desire 
of fame, which has corrupted many of the noblest minds, but which 
should have no place among those who labor in the sacred cause of 
the world’s regeneration. Pre-eminent talents, should they be 
found, may indeed be sanctified as they were in Cowper, but that 
has been a comparatively rare occurrence in past ages. 

The example of Cowper brings impressively to our view the 
fact that experimental religion is the same efficacious principle, un- 
der whatever circumstances, or tn whatever age it may exist. Its 
aspect, its outward manifestation, may vary, to accommodate it to 
the slighter peculiarities of fashion, age, or country ; but its essen- 
tial properties are the same now as they ever were, and as certain- 
ly defined in the New Zealander, as in the inhabitant of Britain. It 
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had all its genuine characteristics in our poet, such as penitence, a 
cordial approbation of the way of salvation by Jesus Christ, su- 
preme love to him, a child-like submission to God, a heavenly tem- 
per, and an obedient life. Still, it had more of a contemplative, 
monastic cast, than it assumes in general at the present time. It 
was then, that a person upon his hopeful conversion, inquired, 
perhaps, less what he should do for the salvation of others, than 
how he should enjoy his own mind in devotional exercises, and 1 
separation from the world,—less how he should glorify Christ by 
active duty, than by evkivating personal purity and spirituality of 
mind. With this representation, so far as it applies to Cowper, 
agrees his ofien quoted account of himself, 


“ T was a stricken deer,” 


particularly that part of it in whieh he speaks of the result of his 
spiritual healing,— 

‘* Since then with few associates, in remote 

And silent woods, y wander far from those 


My former partners of the peopled scene ; 
With few associ ies, and not wishing more 


We, in these times, are almost ready to wonder, how, after his 
bright and surprising conversion, he could sit down and enjoy his 
religion, and not make some special efforts to save his thoughtless 
and wicked associates. Ile notices their infidelity, laments it, and 
rightly ascribes the difference between himself and them to divine 
grace ; but for all that appears, he thinks it must be so, without 
any specific attempis on his part to reclaim them. Now this con- 

clusion and this course too well coincide, we fear, with what was 
then widely thought to be sufficient for a ¢ -hristian to be or to do. 
We should be apt to look with a degree of distrust, on any who 
now profess to have expe rienced a spiritual change, unless they 
manifest a degree of activity, according to their. stations, in en- 
deavors to interest others in the thin vs Of religion. Cowper did 
not wholly omit such direct exertions as were necessary for that 
end, as was evinced by the solicitude which he manifested for the 
conversion of his brother ; ; and it has been shown, that in his poet- 
ry he has indirectly done more for the spiritual welfare of his 
fellow men, than any in his profession before his day. Still, as to 
personal active labors in the cause of religion, there appears to 
have been comparatively little even in him. ‘This circumstance 
all will allow must have been unfavorable to his enjoyment. Had 
he lived in an age of active benevolence and piety like ours, he 
would probably have been less affected with me lancholy. His 
disease might have been much more alleviated, by an engagement 
im such spirit-stirring pursuits as now OCCUpy christians, than it was 
by the sedentary occupation of making verses. But in this event 
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the world would never have seen the ‘Task. In no other sense, 
however, than as wanting in the peculiar habit of religious action 
in these days, was Cowper an idle man. He was diligent in his 
way. He was always, as he remarks, doing something. When 
the liberality of his friends furnished him with the means, he was 
fond of going among the poor, and ministering to their wants. 
In his private religious duties he was frequent and exact; and in 
his literary labors, particularly his translation of Homer, persisted 
in, While under the most deplorable depression, he showed, accord- 
ing to his biographer, that “few men were equal, and perhaps 
none superior to him, in those essential qualities of a truly great 
mind,—industry and perseverance.’ But though from ill health, 

seclusion, original disposition, or from whatever other cause, aided 
by the notions then prevalent, he may have been undistinguished 
in the active duties of the christian life, his poetry, nevertheless, Is 
that of an activeage. He seems to have anticipated such an age. 
In his imagination he beheld the working day of religion. Others 
wrote the poetry of the cloister. He wrote that of the family, the 
sanctuary, the wide and busy world. Much of that which was 
written before his day, and some afterwards, was the poetry of so- 
liloquy and abstraction,—what a critic, speaking of Shelley’s style 
of poetry, ¢ calls “a fever of the soul, thirsting and craving after 
what it cannot have,—indulging its love of power and novelty at the 
expense of truth and nature.” Cowper’s poetry was addressed 
to the common sympathies of our nature, and turned on the every 
day practical concerns of life and religion. He was, in fact, in ad- 

vance of his age, if not in personal activity as to religion, yet in the 
true notion of éhristian envagedness for the salvation of men. 

The example of Cowper presents strikiugly the thought, that 
God so orders the circumstances of his people, that they shall all 
do something for his kingdom and glory. There is abundance of 
work for piety, and especially for piety and genius, at all times. 
"he provide ntial condition in which the »y EXIst Is immaterial, as to 
the wish and endeavor to be useful. He who does, not what he 
would, but what he can, does at least his duty. Some christians live 
only to pray. We say only to pray, ace ording to the common but 
perhaps very erroneous ideas of men, wlio speak as if that were 
the least and last thing that could be done, when possibly no other 
exertion of human instrument: lity ever accomplishe “d so much. 
Some live chiefly to bestow their charities, since by their constitu 
tion, or their condition in the world, God has assigned thein scarce- 
ly any other talent than the means of giving. Some live to write 
poetry, inasmuch as, through inclination and providenual causes, 
they ave shut up, as Cowper was, to this employment. Then, 


if witlul incasures, in the chin 
And idle tunkling of a minstrel! s Iver 
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while they may seek to expel sad thoughts, they do much, by the 
divine ble sssing, to woo a listening world to virtue and to truth. That 
art which has done the work of cor ruption and death in so many 
instances, in the strains of Sappho, Lucretius, Ovid, Dryden, By- 
ron, Moore, and a host of others, has ele vated and purified the 
the soul in the anthems of David, the elegies of Jeremiah, the he- 
roics of Milton, and the didactic verse of Cowper. Cowper, with 
causes of depression, which, to the eye of the world, might seem 
to have excused him from doing any thing, has surpassed, in some 
points, all that uninspired genius and piety had achieved before him. 

It can only be added, that, as England’s most moral and religious 
poet, as also one of her greatest, he may well be her boast and 
her glory. Asa christian people, they will cherish his memory 
with the liveliest gratitude and affection. Her patriots, philanthro- 
pists, and men of piety, will identify their efforts in the cause of 
humanity and religion, with his strains. His example will reach 
and as it reaches will illuminate and bless, the most distant times. 
The sweetness and purity of his verse will charm 


* The dwellers in the vales, and on the rocks 


and as they “shout to each other,” they will mingle it with the 
song of salvation,— 


Worthy the Lamb, for he was slain for us.” 


With such a memorial in the bosom of piety, and through the 
long succession of ages, Cowper, had he anticipated the event, 
would have been amply compensated for the years of darkness 
and sorrow which he passed in this world of trial. So far as he 
did anticipate it, although it could not remove his regret for the 
withdrawment of the light of God’s countenance in life, it must 
have soothed his dying agony, for his spirit departed most gently 
from his body ; and probably this it was, connected with his habit- 
ual spirituality, which left on his countenance that expression of 

calmness and composure, mingled as it were with holy surprise,” 
which his kinsman fondly supposed might be “an index of the 
last thoughts and employments of his soul, in its gradual escape 
from the depths of despondency.” 
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Art. V.—Gurzuarr’s JouRNAL. 


The Journal of two Voyages along the coast of China, in 1831, and 1832; the first 
in a Chinese Junk ; the second in the British ship Lord Amherst ; with notices of 
Siam, Corea, and the Loo-choo Islands: and remarks on the Policy, Religion, 
etc., of China. By Cuarvueys Gutzcarr. New York: 1833. 


Amone the indications of an approaching moral revolution in 
our world, one of the most interesting is the access which is grad- 
ually opening into the vast e mpire of China. ‘This singular people, 
as well as their neighbors of Japan, have been comparatively shut 
out from the knowledge of other nations. It has hitherto been 
almost impossible to lay our hands upon documents on which any 
creat reliance could be placed, respecting the internal situation of 
the, so called, celestial empire. Travelers have, indeed, sought 
to obtain information; but their accounts, after all, must be re- 
ceived with no little reduction and allowance for the impositions 
practiced upon them. Lying is one of the most common vices in 
China; and the utmost caution is required to guard against the 
false communications of such a people. An account of that coun- 
try, or materials for such an account, furnished by a conscientious, 
well informed eye witness, has long been a desideratum. Nearly 
all the descriptions off ler date, have been given by persons con- 
nected with European embassies ; and although this fact may at 
first sight appear to add weight to their testimony, yet the very na- 
ture of their mission may perhaps have led to their being deceived. 
With all their other characteristics, the Chinese are a cunning peo- 
ple, and their anxiety to exclude foreigners from the true know- 
ledge of their empire, is well known. Hence they were not likely 
to suffer themselves to be seen as they are, by those who came 
among them as delegates from the European powers. Lord Me 
Cartney, it is well known, was grossly misled on many important 
subjects, by the cunning mandarins who attended him. 

Our reade 1s will doubtless recollect an article on the subject of 
China, in our number for June, 1830. ‘That article was written by 
a gentleman well qualified to avail himself of the varied sources of 
information which circumstances placed at his command. Many 
unportant facts were obtained from Americans who had resided 
long in China; and every statement was examined with great 
care and diligence, to ascertain the exact truth. It may, therefore, 
be considered as entitled to more than ordinary reliance. Since 
that period, however, more light has been thrown upon the con- 
dition and prospects of the Chinese empire, by the publication of 
a work in monthly numbers, at Canton, bearing the title of the 
(hinese Repository, and more rec ently still, by the volume now 
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under review.* As an American mission, under the care of the 
A. B. C.F. M. is already establis shed 1 in China, and a chaplain 
employed by the American Seamen’s Friend Society, is also la- 
boring at Canton, it will not be thought surprising, that we should 
again “call the attention of our readers to this promising field of Ja- 
bor. ‘The publication of the work, whose tithe we have placed at 
the head of this article, replete as the circumstances which have 
led to it are with interest, most opportunely invites us to a con 
templation of this singular people, and may suggest some profit 
able reflections as to the prospects which are opening upon them 
We cannot but hope that, through the labors of the. enterprising 
and devoted Gutzlaff, an ntoad 3 is to be made upon that immens 
province of Satan’s kingdom; and that the thick moral gloom 
which has so long hung over that empire, shrouding its inhabitants 
in spiritual death, is to ‘be soon rolled away, to usher in upon them 
the day-spring from on high. 

The providence of God seems to have raised up this man, and 
singularly fitted him for such an undertaking. But little of his 
history is known to the christian public. We have learnt, however 
from an authentic source, that he is a native of Stetten, in Prussia 
of poor parentage ; and that he first attracted notice at the age of fit 
teen, by means of a ballad, composed on the king’s birth-day. On 
this account he was taken under the royal patronage, and e ducated ai 
one of the universities. Here he became pious, his attention hay 
ing been arrested by the fact, that the religious students withdrew 
in a great measure, from his society. Of an inquiring mind, he 
was led to ask the cause of their conduct, and the result was a 
conviction of his true state and character by nature. On com- 
pleting his education, about seven years since, he renounced his 
inviting prospects, and the royal favor already secured ; and, actu- 
ated by the desire of carrying thre gospel to the heathen, becam« 
a humble mission: uy of the cros He was sent out to Eastern 
Asia, by the Nethe rlands Mission: wy Society ; but, for some time 
past, has depended for support on his own resources, and the aid 
of christian friends. Afier a residence of some years in Siam 
he became most thoroughly acquainted with the language, man 
ners and customs, pre judices and feelings of the Chinese ; and 
thus qualified himself for that work, to which, in the providence 
of God, he seems destined, of acting as a pioneer in evangelizing 





* We would here take the liberty to recommend the above mentioned Chinese 
Repository, to the notice and patronage of the christian public. It is exceed 
ingly valuable for the information which it contains; and, while its publi- 

cation is deemed highly important by our brethren who are the re laboring for 

God, they at the same time feel that it is to the benevolent in this country and 
in En; gland, that they must look especially for patronage. {t may be had by 
applying to G W Tracy, Nassau Street. New York 
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the misnamed celestial empire. Of dauntless courage and indo- 
mitable fortitude, like a true soldier of the cross, his motto seems 
to be, ‘victory or death.’ To these characteristics are added the 
energy and sound discretion of an accomplished man of business. 
Prepared for any thing, he faces obstacles from which others would 
shrink with dismay, and presses forward in the midst of difficulties, 
which, to most persons, would seem utterly insurmountable. Nei- 
ther the secret machinations nor the open violence of men, the dan- 
gers of the way, nor scarcely sickness itself, can make him suspend 
his efforts. Without cringing to the high and powerful, he com- 
mands their respect, and sometimes secures their favor; while, in 
imitation of his Divine Master, he joyfully condescends to the 
meanest and most humble. ‘To the zeal of a missionary he unites 
the skill of a physician, and by the cures which he has effected, 

opens himself a way, amidst the prejudices and estrangements of a 
false religion, to the hearts of the people. Adopting the dress, and 
conforming himself, so far as he can consistently do it, to the 
habits of the Chinese, he enters the junss, or takes his stand in 
the places of public concourse, and there preaches Jesus Christ, 
while he exerts all his skill to alleviate the temporal sufferings of 
his fellow men. He fearlessly rebukes the profligate, shames the 
idolater, welcomes the humble inquirer after truth, and wins him- 
self respect and attention from the disbelieving. Many of the 
English and American residents in China, who had always looked 
with indifference or contempt on the cause of missions, when they 
became acquainted with Gutzlaff, were filled with admiration of 
his character. Were it proper, we might allude to several striking 
instances within our knowledge, which show his unwonted power 
of disarming prejudice, and forcing the assent of the hitherto in- 
different and opposed. Some have readily lent him their aid, and 
contributed to his resources, who,.at page would have been the last 
to listen to an appeal in behalf of a mission to the perishing 
millions of a heathen land. ale and captains of ships, who 
have fallen in with him, or become acquainted with his operations 
and success, speak in terms of unqualified admiration of the man 
and his labors. If any are disposed to consider him as somewhat 
too enthusiastic, yet at the same time they feel an undoubting 
conviction of his sincerity, and the beneficial influence of his la- 
bors among that people. Upheld by faith in God, he goes for- 
ward, avails himself of the good will of such friends as his unwa- 
vering discharge of duty may secure to him, and with untiring 
perseverance presses on to the accomplishment of his designs. 

He has thoroughly studied the Chinese character, and knows the 

avenues by which to make his approach to the people. The vol- 

ume before us, and several articles of his in the Chinese Reposi- 

tory, show that he possesses no common powers of penetration ; 
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and that his habits of observation, and quickness in detecting false- 
hood, qualify him admirably for the situation in which Providence 
has placed him. He has been schooled in affliction, and doubtless 
while himself experiencing the value of those consolations which 
the gospel imparts, he has felt more deeply the urgency of that 
christian love which has led him to such labors for the benefit of 
others. 

We have dwelt thus long on the character of Gutzlaff, because 
we think him, in many respects, an extraordinary man; and we 
cannot but hope, that our readers will share with us in the deep 
interest which we feel, in contemplating the relation which he 
now holds to one third of the human race, who are perishing in 
sin. While he lives, he considers himself as devoted to the great 
object of evangelizing China ; and his name may hereafter be asso- 
ciated with the re-establishment of christianity among that vast 
population. We say re-establishment, for our readers are doubt- 
less aware of the fact, that the religion of Christ has once prevailed 
to a great extent in China. ‘There is some probability, that even 
in the days of the apostles, or their immediate successors, a lodg- 
ment for our faith was there made ; but how long it was tolerated, 
or to what extent it prevailed, is unknown. ‘That the Nestorians 
planted churches there at an early date, is a historical fact, which 
can scarcely be doubted. As early as the sixteenth century, the 
disciples of Loyola had succeeded in again introducing the chris- 
tian faith into this vast empire. After years of fruitless labor 
and bitter persecution, during which they were unremitting in 
their exertions, they were able to count among their converts, 
mandarins of the highest distinction. From this period, for a 
time, their success was great, and multitudes became their adhe- 
rents. We are not disposed to deny the possession of real piety 
to some of these zealous missionaries, though most of them, un- 
doubtedly, were prompted by other motives than the desire of 
saving souls. Changes and reverses followed, till at last, in 
consequence of their interference with the concerns of the em- 
pire, and dissensions among themselves, a most furious persecution 
commenced, which terminated in the abolition, by public authori- 
ty, of the christian religion, throughout the whole of China. By 
the edict of the monarch, three hundred churches, and three 
hundred thousand christians, were at once deprived of their rulers 
and priests. Still, these nominal christians have never been utterly 
extirpated ; for, according to the report made to the church of 
Rome in 1810, there were in China six bishops, twenty-three 
missionaries, eighty native priests, and two hundred and fifteen thou- 
sand Chinese christians. Many of the Jesuits remained after the 
publication of the above mentioned edict, some of them still expo- 
sed to persecutions, while others who were more fortunate, esca- 
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ped, by being employed as scientific men in astronomical calcula- 
tions, etc. We have alluded to this attempt at the establishment 
of the Catholic religion in this great empire, not because we con- 
sider it as affording facilities for a future enterprise in behalf of a 
purer faith ; on the contrary, it is probable that the hatred thus 
generated against the name of the christian religion, is likely to 
operate as one serious obstacle to the progress of genuine chris- 
tianity, which may be identified with its corruptions, in the minds 
of the people. 

Yet the history of the past may serve to illustrate what will be 
the true and wisest course for the future missionaries of the cross ; 
and if we are not greatly mistaken, Gutzlaff has adopted the very 
plan which is calculated least to alarm the jealousy of that vigilant 
and suspicious government. ‘There are several considerations, 
also, which seem to show, that the present is a favorable period 
for the experiment. ‘The reigning monarch has never shown 
himself an open persecutor. ‘A tradition very generally prevails 
among the people, that Budhism is ere long to be supplanted by 
a different religion from the west. ‘The relations of foreign pow- 
ers with China are sradually changing for the better. The facts 
presented in the volume now under review, clearly prove, that 
the people in general are desirous of more unrestricted commerce 
and communication with European nations. 

With the first of the voyages described in the work before us, 
our readers are doubtless already familiar, from its publication in 
the Missionary Herald, and several other magazines. ‘The second 
is now, for the first time, presented to the public, in this volume ; 
and both, we think, demand an attentive consideration. Our in- 
tention, therefore, is not to confine our remarks or extracts to 
either solely ; but we shall, so far as we are able, condense the 
results of both, and recur alike to each for illustration. 

It was the intention of Gutzlaff, and his fellow laborer Mr. 
Tomlin, to leave Siam, and seek an entrance into China in 
an unobtrusive manner, and thus to come in contact with the 
people in their own homes. ‘The illness of Mr. ‘Tomlin, however, 
disarranged their plans, and withheld him from the contemplated 
scene of labor. Gutzlaff was likewise detained till after the loss 
of his wife by death, when he made preparations, although op- 
pressed with sickness, to proceed on his voyage. His aim was to 
reach, if possible, TTeen-tsin, the commercial emporium of the capi- 
tal. It was not till he had met with several other delays, that he 
finally embarked on board of a Chinese junk destined for that 
place. And here we will leave him to tell his own story, as to 
his accommodations, etc. 


When I got on board, my cabin in the steerage was pointed ont to 
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mé ; it was a hole, only large enough for a person to lie down in, and to 
receive a small box. pp. 56. 


When I embarked, though in a very feeble state of body, I cherished 
the hope, that God, in his mercy, would restore me again to health, if it 
were his good pleasure to employ in his service a being so unworthy as 
myself—the least, doubtless, of all my fellow laborers in the Chinese 
mission. I took with me a large quantity of christian books, and a 
small stock of medicines,—the remnant of a large remittance made, not 
long before, by sume kind English friends. I was also provided with 
some charts, a quadrant, and other instruments, to be used in case of 
emergency. Long before leaving Siam, I became a_ naturalized sub- 
‘ect of the Celestial Empire, by adoption into the clan or family of 

wo, from the Tung-an district in Fuhkeen. I took, also, the name 
Shih-lee,—wore, occasionally, the Chinese dress,—and was recognized 
(by those among whom I lived,) as a member of the great nation. 
Vow, I had to conform entirely to the customs of the Chinese, and even 
to dispense with the use of European books. I gladly met all their 
propositions, being only anxious to prepare myself for death; and was 
joyful in the hope of acceptance e before God, by the mediatorial office of 
Jesus Christ. a wish to depart from this life was very fervent, yet I 
had a sincere ‘esire of becoming subservient to the cause of the Re- 
deemer, among the Chinese ; and only on this account I prayed to 
God for the prolongation of my life. pp. 58, 59. 


The following extracts will also serve to illustrate his situation 
on board of one of these vessels. 


The Chinese sailors are, generally, as intimated above, from the 
most debased class of people. The major part of them are oplum-smo- 
kers, gamblers, thieves and fornicators. They will indulge in the drug 
till all their wages are squandered; they will gamble as long as a 
farthing remains; they will put off the ir only jacket and give it to a 
prostitute. They are poor and in debt ; they cheat, and are cheated by 
one another, whenever it is possib le ; and when they have entered a 
harbor, they have no wish to depart till all they have is wasted, 
although their families at home may be in the utmost want and distress. 
Their curses and imprecations are most horrible, their language most 
filthy and obscene: yet they never condemn themselves to eternal de- 
struction. <A | erson who has lived among these men, would be best 
qualified to ive a description of Sodom and Gomorrah, as well as to 
appreciate the blessings of christianity; which, even in its most de- 
generate state, proves a greater check on human depravity, than the 
best arranged maxims of men. pp. 50, 51. 


He embarked on the 3d of June, and such was his state of 
weakness that he says, “ During the night of the 8th of June, I 
seemed near my end; my breath almost failed, and I lay stretched 
out in my berth, without the assistance of a single individual; Yu, 
a Fuhkeen man, thought and acted like all his countrymen, who 
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give a man up and leave him to his fate as soon as he is unable to 
eat rice.” But, though deserted by all his fellow men among 
whom his lot was cast, a merciful Providence watched over him, 
and guided him on in safety. Previous to leaving Siam, he lost 
his infant daughter; but, happily, the melancholy “intelligence did 
not reach him till after his restoration to health, when he was 
more able to endure the additional stroke so heavily laid upon 
him. On his passage, he was distressed to witness the degrada- 
tion of his fellow travelers, in their idolatrous reliance on their 
imaginary deities, and their indulgence of the most groveling pas- 
sions and appetites. But he had an unfailing resource for comfort, 
in the word and promises of God, and he remarks :—‘ ‘The peru- 
sal of John’s gospel, which details a Savior’s transcendent love, 
was encouraging and consoling, though as yet [ could not see that 
peculiar love extended to China ; but God will send the word of 
eternal life to a nation hitherto unvisited by the life-giving influ- 
ences of the Holy Spirit. In these meditations | tasted the pow- 
ers of the world to come, and lost myself in the adoration of that 
glorious name, the only one given under heaven whereby we must 
be saved. Under such circumstances, it was easy to bear all the 
contempt that was heaped upon me ; neither did the kindness of 
some individuals make me forget that there were dishonest men 
around me, and that 1 owed my preservation solely to divine pro- 
tection.” ‘hat these dangers were not imaginary, will appear 
from the following passage, relating to a subsequent part of the 
same voyage. 


Observing my trunks well secured, it was surmised by the sailors, - 
that they contained silver and gold; and a conspiracy was formed to 
cleave my head with a hatchet, ne to seize the trunks, and divide the 
money among themselves. In favor of this scheme it was stated, that 
I did not understand the use of money, and that they themselves could 
appropriate it to the very best advantage. All the persons who formed 
this plot were opium-smokers ; the leader was an old sailor, and, nomi- 
nally, my friend. Just as they were about to execute their plan, an old 
man came forward and declared to them, that a few days before he had 
seen the trunks opened, and that they contained nothing but books, 
which they might obtain without cleaving my head. Witnesses were 
then called, and it being satisfactorily ascertained that such was the fact, 
in regard to the trunks, they all agreed to desist from the execution of 
their ‘plot. p- 73. 


And again :— 


The next day the storm increased, and the gale became a tornado, 
which threatened to whelm us in the foaming billows. The junk was 
exposed to the united fury of the winds and waves, and we expected 
every moment that she would be dashed in pieces. The rain soon be- 
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gan to descend in torrents, and every part of the vessel was thoroughly 
drenched. 

For several days Egyptian darkness hung over us ; with composure 
I could look up to God our Savior, could rejoice in his promises, and 
was fully confident, that he would neither leave nor forsake us. I was 
almost the only person who ventured on deck; for it is customary with 
the Chinese, in bad weather, to take shelter and repose in their cabins 
till the tempest is over. At the present juncture, they were dispelling 
their cares by sleeping and opium-smoking. . 

Notwithstanding all this, they formed a plot, principally on account 
of the riches which they supposed me to possess, to sink the junk, to 
seize on the money, and then to flee in a small boat to the neighboring 
shore. Having gained some information of their designs, I left my 
cabin and walked near them with wonted cheerfulness. The ring- 
leaders seeing this, and observing the approach of a Canton junk at the 
same time, desisted from their treacherous scheme. pp. 77, 78. 


The course pursued in this voyage, was along the coast by 
Hainan, Namoh, the Chu-san, (or soma sg the Shan- 
tung promontory, Leto, Peiho to Teen-tsin. Here he was within 
two days journey of the capital of the Chinese empire, and his 
anxiety to proceed thither was extreme. ‘The spirit which 
prompted him is well described in the following extract. 


Fully persuaded that I was not prompted by self-interest and vain 
glory, but by a sense of duty as a missionary, and deeply impressed by 
the greatness and all-sufficiency of the Savior’s power and gracious as- 
sistance enjoyed in former days, I grounded my hope of security on pro- 
tection under the shadow of Ais wings, and my expectation of success on 
the promises of his holy word. It has long been the firm conviction 
of my heart, that in these latter days the glory of the Lord will be re- 
vealed to China; and that, the dragon being dethroned, Christ will be 
the sole king and object of adoration throughout this extensive empire. 
This lively hope of China’s speedy deliverance from the thraldom of Sa- 
tan by the hand of our great Lord, Jesus Christ—the King of kings,— 
to whom all nations, even China, are given as an inheritance, constantly 
prompts me toaction, and makes me willing rather to perish in the attempt 
of carrying the gospel to China, than to wait quietly on the frontiers,— 
deterred by the numerous obstacles which seem to forbid an entrance 
into the country. 

I am fully aware that I shall be stigmatized as a headstrong enthu- 
siast, an unprincipled rambler, who rashly sallies forth, without waiting 
for any indications of divine providence, without first seeing the door 
opened by the hand of the Lord ;—as one fond of novelty, anxious to 
have a name, fickle in his purposes, who leaves a promising field, 
and restless hurries away to another,—all of whose endeavors will not 
only prove useless, but will actually impede the progress of the Savior’s 
cause. I shall not be very anxious to vindicate myself against such 
charges,—though some of them are very well founded,—until the re- 
sult of my labors shall be made known to my accusers. J have weigh- 
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ed the arguments for and against the course I am endeavoring to pur- 
sue, and have formed the resolution to publish the gospel to the inhabit- 
ants of China proper, in all the ways and by all the means, which the 
Lord our God appoints in his word and by his providence ;—to per- 
severe in the most indefatigable manner, so long as there remains any 
hope of success,—and rather to be blotted out from the list of mortals, 
than to behold with indifference the uncontrolled triumph of Satan over 
the Chinese. Yet still, 1 am not ignorant of my own nothingness, nor 
of the formidable obstacles, which on every side shut up the way, and 
impede our progress ; and I can only say, ‘‘ Lord, here I am, use me 
according to thy holy pleasure.”” pp. 101, 102. 


While remaining at Teen-tsin, Gutzlaff had constant calls to 
afford medical aid; and in this way, he was enabled to minister 
to the wants of multitudes. Of this place he says, ‘The number 
of inhabitants which belong to the middling classes is not large. 
A few individuals are immensely rich, but the great mass of the 
population are sunk in abject poverty. I am inclined to believe, 
from all that 1 have seen of this people, that they are susceptible 
of great improvement, and that reform might be more reasonably 
e xpected among them, because of the extreme simplicity of their 
manners. ‘'T’een- -tsin, as has been already observed, presents an 
inviting field to the enterprising merchant; but to the christian 
philanthropist, whose attention may be directed to these regions, it 
not only affords an inviting field, but presents claims,—claims 
which ought not to be disregarded.” Here, as elsewhere, the 
sailors gave themselves up to gambling, and intoxication, and de- 
bauchery. Gutzlaff left the place with restored health, and sailing 
again down the Peiho, shaping his course along the coast of 
Mantchou ‘Tartary, reached Canton on the thirteenth of Decem- 
ber. We cannot but believe that this voyage will be shown, in 
the disclosures of the last day, not to have been made in vain ; 
and that the tracts distributed, and the word preached, will be 
made instrumental in the salvation of some perishing souls. 

The second voyage was performed in circumstances much more 
ing Its object was to visit the coasts of China, Corea, 

Japan, and the Loo-choo islands. ‘The officers of the Lord Am- 
heist, the ship chartered for the purpose, were intelligent and 
a sreeable men, and the preparations were in accordance “with the 
importance of the enterprise. How it was viewed by the Euro- 
peans in China, may be seen from the following notice, written 
and published in the Chinese Repository, before the volume now 
under review had issued from the press. 


The voyage was commenced on the 26th of Feb. last, when Mr. 
Gutzlaff embarked on board the Lord Amherst, Capt. Rees, an Eng- 
lish country ship, chartered for the occasion, by the Hon. E. I. Com- 
pany, and under the direction of H. H. Lindsay, Esq., of the company’s 
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establishment in China. After a most eventful veyage, in which many 
places were visited along the coasts of China, as well as some parts of 
Formosa, Corea, and the Lewchew islands, the Lord Amherst returned 
on the 4th inst. to Macao, from whence she started at the time stated 
above. 

During the early part of the voyage, the Amherst was detained on 
the southern coast, for a long period, by very unfavorable winds ; which 
afforded abundant opportunity of entering the eastern ports of Canton 
province. In April, we believe, Formosa was visited, but only the 
western side of it, which is already pretty well known. After a short 
stay at Formosa, and among the islands of the Penghou or Pescadore 
archipelago, between that Island and the main-land, the voyagers re- 
turned to the coast, and visited in succession, Amoy,—Fuh-chow-foo, 
the capital of Fuhkeen,—Ningpo in Che-keang,—the Chusan and 
neighboring islands, opposite to Ningpo,—Shanghae in Keangsoo, south 
of the Yangtsze-keang,—Tsungming, at the mouth of that river,—and 
part of Shantung. Along the whole of this coast they were received 
by the people as friends, and ‘‘ were flattered and feared’? by the infe- 
rior local officers. Such proceedings, however, were not to be tolerated 
by the higher authorities. Several severe edicts were sent from Peking ; 
and they were ordered to be driven from the coast; but this was a cir- 
cumstance to be expected, and should excite not the slightest alarm. 
Notwithstanding the strict interdicts, some sales were effected; but 
not, we believe, to any considerable amount. 

From Shantung promontory, the Lord Amherst sailed across to 
Corea, bidding farewell to the Chinese coast; and after a few days 
stay at Corea, she proceeded to the chief island of the Lewchew group, 
From thence she sailed, near the end of the last month, for Macao. At 
Corea and Lewchew, the fear of the Chinese government was greater, 
we understand, than any where on the Chinese coast; and probably 
not without good reason. 

Mr. Gutzlaff being supplied with a variety of christian books, such 
as tracts and portions of the Scriptures, found opportunity to distribute 
them wherever the vessel touched ; in this way he was enabled to furnish 
the people with specifics, for their mental and spiritual, as well as for 
their bodily diseases. It is pleasing to know, that both the medicines 
and books dealt out by Mr. G., were accepted joyfully, and that in some 
places, the latter were eagerly sought after, and much liked. Thus, by 
this voyage, occupying little more than six months, the word of eternal 
life has been circulated in several of the provinces and islands of China, 
and Corea, and among the inhabitants of the Lewchew islands ;—and 
‘*it shall not return void,” but ‘* shall prosper,”? accomplishing the will 
of the Lord. 

* * * * * * 

We would request our readers—those in particular, who are still dis- 
posed to doubt the utility of such an enterprise,—to read attentively the 
following communication, which we have received from a correspondent. 

To the Fiditor of the Chinese Repository. 

Sir,—There appears to be a very great variety of opinion with re- 

gard to what has been achieved by the Lord Amherst, in her recent voy- 
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age along the coast,—to the Penghou islands, Formosa, Corea, and the 
chief islands of the Lewchew archipel ago. As far as I am able to 
judge, I am inclined to think,—and it is “with pleasure I indulge the 
hope,—that the result will be highly gratifying, to the merchant as well 
as to the philanthropist, by the future opening of a trade to the north 
of China, which it is not improbable this voyage wi give rise to. 

* * *& * * 

The details of the voyage, and of the circumstances that occurred 
wherever the vessel touched,—which are soon to appear in print,—will, 
it is hoped, exempt the Chinese, in the view of every reasonable man, 
from the charge of misanthrophy, hitherto urged against them ; and will 
give a new and better view of the real state of a “country, the barriers 
to which have long been considered impregnable. 

Yours, PHILO-sSINENSIs. 


‘The bearing of this quotation on the subject, will, we doubt not, 
be deemed a suflieient apology for its insertion here, as by it our 
readers are better enabled at once to judge of the extent and suc- 
cess of the voyage, described in the latter part of the volume be- 
fore us. ‘The remarks of Gutzlaff himself, in various parts of the 
book, are similar to those with which the extract concludes. 
Speaking of the people, on a certain occasion, he says, “ The na- 
tives were inquisitive respecting our cargo, and complained bitterly 
of the system of exclusion enforced by the mandarins. ‘ How 
gladly,’ said they, ‘would we, if permitted, cultivate amicable 
mtercourse with you! but we are always forbidden to obey the 
unpulse of our hearts ! ” 

As might be expected, their reception varied at the different 
ports, more or less remote from the seat of government. We 
could quote largely from the journal of this second voyage, but 
we must confine ourselves to a few extracts only ; and we shall 
aim by them, especially, to illustrate the preparation now existing, 
and in progress, for the reception of the gospel. 

It is not to be disguised that there are difficulties to be encoun- 
tered, and labors to be performed of no ordinary kind ; but these 
principally originate in causes which we have reason to hope will 
ere long cease to exist, or at least exert far less influence. It is 
the system of politica! popery,” as Gutzlaff terms it, which forms 
the strongest barrier to the introduction of missionaries into the 
heart of the empire. The bondage of this exclusive system is be- 
ginning to be felt by the people; and the time is hastening when 
the government will feel itself necessitated to relax its efforts to 
maintain it. European powers will realize their advantages, and 
be firm in securing them; and the whole coast of China, with all 
its ports, will be thrown open to foreign commerce. Whenever 
this takes place, the entrance is cained, “and ihere is no on-bound 
caste to oppose its almost invincible laws to the adoption of the 
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christian faith. Gutzlaff and his associates in this voyage, have 
conferred no slight service on the commercial world, in the facts 
which they have brought to light on this subject. Future expedi- 
tions, guided by their conclusions, will be yet more successful ; 
and the flag of our commerce will, at no distant period, wave not 
merely in the single port of Canton, but also at Teen-tsin, and in 
every harbor where our ships can find an anchorage. We could 
touch on several topics which are presented in the description of 
this voyage ; but we have room only for the following extracts, 
which we throw together to awaken the sympathies and urge the 
efforts of christian benevolence. While at Fuh-chow, Gutzlafi 
remarks :— 


We were visited by the mandarin of this district, a civil and saga- 
cious old man. He had received orders from the deputy-governor of 
Fuhkeen province to procure a certain number of our christian books foi 
the inspection of the emperor. I gave him, accordingly, one copy of 
‘* Scripture Lessons,”’ a tract on gambling, ‘* Heaven’s Mirror,” a full 
delineation of christianity, besides a few other books of which he had 
copies before. I was highly delighted that God, in his wisdom, was 
sending his glorious gospel to Pe king, that it might be fully examined 
and known in the palace. Taou-Kwz ang has never shown himself an en- 
emy to popery. In all his edicts against the sects and heresies in his 
dominions, he does not even mention the name of christian. Though | 
know nothing of his character, except that he delights more in pleasure 
than in business, | humbly hope that the perusal of the word of God will 
impress his mind favorably towards the gospel. It is the first time that 
the Chinese government has taken the trouble to examine the oracles of 
God. The depravity of the human heart, which is as great in the ru- 
lers of China as any where, | fear will not permit them to perceive 
the glory of God in a cruc ified Savior. Yet it is the cause of God. 
The mighty God and Savior will advocate his own cause, and defend it 
by his omnipotent arm. His mercy embraces China as well as enlight- 
ened Europe. The Chinese are his creatures as well as ourselves, 
and the gospel is given for their salvation likewise. His wisdom will 
find ways to convey it totheir minds. Though we are unable to fathom 
his purposes, we wait for the glorious day when the door will be thrown 
open, and the gospel ride triumphantly through the land. pp. 180, 181. 


Again :— 


This was to me one of the most happy days spent in China. There 
was a real desire for books; and the applications for them were in so 
earnest a manner as to preclude a refusal. Iam ignorant of the effect 
produced by their perusal, but some of the blessed effects of divine truth 
upon the hearts of the readers, willremain. Considering it as the work 
of God, and as the salvation of souls from eternal condemnation, I am 
prepared to hope and believe that our Aimighty God will give growth 
to the good seed sown. There are great obstacles to the efficacy of 
the divine word, but it is quick and powerful, sharper than any two- 
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edged sword, and is a discerner of the thoughts of the heart. Occa- 
sionally [ sat down with the people, and spoke about their eternal 
peace. Though these words sounded strange to their ears, since every 
thing beyond the reach of sense is strange and unintelligible to a Chi- 
nese mind, yet the words will not be entirely lost. I have often by 
comparisons made the doctrines palpable to their comprehension. ‘They 
will listen for a time, but after this, itis quite useless to recommence ; 
for they generally withdraw their attention and turn their conversation to 
other topics. p. 188 


At Kin-tang, in the vicinity of Ning-po, he says :— 


Several idols are placed along the road in little shrines, to remind the 
people of their religion, and to. excite their devotion by burning a little 
incense. ‘To see so fine an island under the absolute sway of paganism, 
is a very mournful sight. This feeling is enhanced by reflecting upon 
the willingness to hear which the “inhabitants constantly evinced. 
Many other islands have been visited by the blessed gospel, though 
the inhabitants were cannibals and hostile to missionary exertions ; but 
this peaceful abode, where missionaries would by no means encounter 
all those obstacles, which they meet in New Zealand, and elsewhere, 
has never known the blessed effects of the glad tidings of salvation. 
While we ought to bewail our lukewarmness, let us prostrate adore the 
mysterious ways of Providence, when savages are called to the enjoy- 
ment of heavenly light, and more civilized nations are left in darkness. 

June 16. We had a large number of visitors on board. Applica- 
tions for medical aid were very numerous ; they were eager to possess 
books, as soon as they knew I distributed them ; and it was a very 
cheerful day. The word of God will doubtless find some serious readers 
among the intelligent natives of Kin-tang, and when I revisit the island, 
there will be some individuals who know that Jesus Christ is come into 
the world to save sinners. This joyful hope animates me under all 
discouragements. I slight the obstacles, though apparently insur- 
mountable, firmly looking up to the Savior who has all power in heaven 
and earth. pp. 221, 222. 


So too at Shang-hae :— 


While walking through the streets, I was observed by great num- 
bers of my former ‘ parishioners.” They called me by name, and 
were anxious to express their joy at seeing me again; but | beckoned 
to them with my hand, not to endanger “themselves by any show of 
ailection to me. They understood me, and reluctantly complied. 
How often have I talked to this people, and explained to them the 
gospel of our glorious Redeemer! They are not ignorant of his holy 
hame, nor unacquainted with his sufferings for all mankind. Alas! it 
does not enter their minds, that they must show a living faith, in 
order to become partakers of that grace which is in C hrist Jesus 
our Lord. Though I have seen here very little fruit of preaching 
Christ crucified, l. am fully persuaded, that if circumstances had allowed 
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a longer stay among them, I might have gained a few for the gospel, 
for they were not entirely unfeeling. p: 230. 


We bent our walk towards Ho-chin, about two miles distant from 
the sea, and found it interesting and pleasant to pass through such 
richly cultivated fields. At first the natives were much astonished at 
our sudden appearance, having never seen a European ; but they soon 
became familiar and friendly, because we distributed books among them 
freely. It afforded me great satisfaction, as the first protestant mis- 
sionary, to tread this spot, where once a regular mission of the Jesuits 
had been established. We had taken with us a great number of books, 
chiefly of the scriptures. At first, they hesitated to receive them ; but, 
on glancing at the contents, the people became clamorous for more. | 
satisfied their requests, as long as it was in my power, but had then the 
mortification to send away numerous applicants empty. 

* * * * * * * * 


Finding several persons in a temple engaged in gambling, I present- 
ed them with a tract on gambling, when ‘they started up, astonished at 
our unexpected and unwelcome gift. pp. 241, 242. 


July 5. We revisited Shang-hae: though the wind was unfavora- 
ble, the tide enabled us to reach the place at half past seven o’clock. 
We took our quarters at the temple of the queen of heaven, where the 
erowds gathered around us again. I began with distributing the scrip- 
tures to them, as the best means to promote their eternal happiness. 
They seized them eagerly from my hands, and immediately retired to 
read them leisurely. p. 244. 


Respecting Soo-chow, in the same vicinity, he observes :— 


This latter place is one of the most populous and delightful districts of 
the whole Chinese empire, and might fully claim the poetical name of 
Arcadia. That so large a field for mercantile enterprise has been 
hitherto overlooked, is really surprising. ‘The fear of infringing Chinese 
laws has deterred ships from even attempting to open commercial in- 
tercourse. It is true there are obstacles, but not insurmountable ; 
they are surely less than at New Zealand and Madagascar. If we 
consider the luke-warmness with which these regions, containing so 
many millions of immortal souls, are viewed by most of the christian 
world, we are constrained to weep bitterly. Whilst blind fanaticism, 
nourished by attachment to popery, has found ways and means to pen- 
etrate into these regions, we are satisfied with the bare excuse of alle dged 
impossibilities. if mere fanaticism can conquer the obstacles, ought we 
not to expect that true christian enthusiasm will prevail? Can we not 
fully believe that the constant prayer of the church, witha firm reliance 
on the divine promises, will gradually open the way? If the heralds 
of christianity might not at first be permitted to stay, nobody will pre- 
vent them from passing along the coast, and the numbers to which they 
may thus have access are very great, and well repay the trouble. Let 
us not object that the Chinese laws of exclusion are very severe ; they 
are nominally so, but lose that severity in the same degree with which 
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they are resisted with firmness and reason. Let it rather be remember 

ed that these millions of inhabitants are anxious to cultivate friendship 
with Europeans, and never object to receiving our christian books. { 
speak from facts against inveterate opinions; and though I am con- 
scious of having done but very little for the advancement of the king- 
dom of God in Keang- nan, yet I am fully persuaded that my successor 
will succeed better. pp. 245, 246. 


While at Corea, an opportunity occurred of sending to the king 
a set of the bible and tracts in Chinese. “I had,” says he, 
“hitherto enjoyed the great satisfaction of seeing the people who 
came aboard receive our books gladly ; and now I strongly hoped 
that the ruler of so secluded a country might be benefited by the 
perusal of the oracles of God. Could he receive a greater gift 
than the testimonials of God’s love in Christ Jesus offered to sin- 
ful creatures? I highly rejoiced to have an opportunity of com- 
municating to him those doctrines which have rendered me happy 
for time, and I hope for eternity.” 

Ta reference to this people, he feelingly asks, ‘‘ Can the di- 
vine truth, disseminated in Corea, be wholly lost ?” and with firm 
faith in the promises of God, he proceeds, “ there will be some 
fruits in the time appointed of the Lord. It is highly interesting 
to know, that the people, even of the lowest classes, can read, and 
delight in reading. ‘They seem by no means so bigoted to their 
own, as to be je alous of the introduction of another creed. When 
the people saw that their chiefs received the books, they pressed 
forward to obtain the same gifts. This encourages us to try again 
to devise ways to introduce the gospel, amongst a nation apparently 
almost devoid of any religion. Our Almighty God will remove 
those political barriers, and permit us to enter this promising field.” 

Again, with reference to the same people, whose condition 
seems strongly to have interested his feelings, he says :— 


The inhabitants seem to possess sound understanding, but with great 
pride and apathy of feeling. The majority indulge to excess in spirit- 
ous liquors, but they swallow great quantities without becoming intox- 
icated,. Unnatural crimes seem to be very common among them. Our 
notions of decency difler very widely from thei ‘irs; however, they are not 
so e sntirely lost as not to feel that they do wrong. In the creat plan of 
the eternal God, there will be a time of mere iful visitation for them. 
While we look for this, we ought to be very anxious to hasten its ap- 
proach, by diffusing the glorious doctrines of the cross by all means in 
our power. The king of Corea may be said to have a bible, which he 
at first refused to receive ; and whether he now reads it, | am unable 
to say ; but all tlie official persons about Gan-keang, and many of the 
common people, accepted them. The scripture te saben us to believe, 
that God can bless even these feeble beginnings. Let us hope that bet~ 
ter days will soon dawn for Corea 
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August 17. We passed many islands, of every imaginable shape 
The most southern, Ouelpoert, , (lat. 32° 51’, long. 126° 23’,) is 
charming spot. It is well cultivated, and so conveniently situated, that 
if a factory was established there, we might trade with the greatest ease 
to Japan, Corea, Mantchou Tartary, and China. But if this is not 
done, could not such an island become a missionary station? Would it 
not be giving a fatal blow to those hateful systems of exclusion, by es- 
tablishing a mission in so important a situation? I know not how fai 
the Corean government exercises control over the island ; but I should 
think, that a missionary residing here, would be less subject to dangers 
than those in New Zealand, and the first harbingers of the glad tidings 
in Labrador and Greenland. One thing is true, these islands are not in- 
accessible to christianity. pp. 286, 287. 


While at the Loo-choo islands, he met with some Japanese 
junks, and embraced the opportunity of distributing among the 
sailors copies of the bible and tracts. He remarks :— 


It was painful to see how anxious the Japanese were to conciliate ou 
favor, and how much mortified they were when they were prevented 
from showing their good intentions. Whilst giving those books, I earnest- 
ly prayed that they might reach Japan, to which none of our missionaries 
have yet had access. It is the precious word of God, which in that 
country also will be known ere long. I never cherish great hopes from 
my individual endeavors, yet I humbly hope that God, in his mer- 
cy, will bless those remote nations by the gift of his holy gospel. Itis 
chiefly the work of faith, but no less, therefore, the work of God. 
p- 293. 


We have gone through the journals of these voyages. We re- 
gret that there is no map or chart accompanying them, so that we 
might be enabled to trace our voyager more accurately on his 
course. Besides these portions, we should observe, there is 
an introduction, containing some very able remarks on the Chinese 
exclusive system, and two additional chapters at the close of the 
book, one entitled, “‘ Religions of China,” and the other, ‘“ Chris- 
tianity in China.” We wish we could, consistently with our 
limits, give some extracts from the description of Chinese religions ; 
but we must forbear. The conclusion of the volume is in the 
following words :— 


At the present time it appears probable that our great Lord and King 
will shortly open the door to China. ‘Though many true christians may 
consider that this is not soon to be expected, we are of a different 
opinion—although conversant with the almost insurmountable obstacles 
which oppose, we humbly trust that an Almighty hand will remove them. 

The authority of our Savior, who is exalted above all principalities 
and powers, and has received all power in heaven and earth, whilst he 
has given his promise that the earth shall be filled with his knowledge, 
warrants to us the happy issue of every endeavor made in his name to 
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promote his eternal glory. We would earnestly beseech christians at 
home, to send out new laborers filled with the Holy Spirit, imbued 
with humility, willing to suffer and to die for the great cause. There is 
nothing impossible with God. A soul fully penetrated with his eternal 
love, and living in constant communion with him, knows the extent of 
the divine promises, which never mention impossibilities. O, we wish 
to see such laborers in the vineyard. If the Romish missionaries could 
brave the dangers of penetrating into the heart of China, under the 
auspices of some tutelar saint, how much more may we, by trusting 
the living God who created heaven and earth and all the powers 
therein! It is our earnest wish, our constant prayer, our feeble en- 
deavor, to convince our fellow christians, that China is not inaccessible 
to the operations of missionaries. pp. 331, 332. 


In a letter addressed by Gutzlaff to the secretary of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, dated Macao, Sept. 24, 1832, he 


writes :— 


I never before addressed the Society ; yet under the present circum- 
stances it will be pardonable. You he: ad of my stay in Siam, and the 
completion of the translation of the new testament: since that, the 
Lord has opened a great door for the dissemination of his holy word 
ia China. 

During the greater part of the last year, I visited, in a junk, the ma- 
ritime provinces of the Chinese empire ; viz. Canton, F o-chan, C hang- 
tong, in Pih-che-le, and Mantchou Tartary ; ; and mle a beginning 
with the distribution of the word of life. I entered afterwards into the 
service of the honorable East-India Company, and revisited Canton, 
Fo-chan, and Chang-tong; saw Che-keang, and Keang-nan ; went 
over to Corea ; and imparted the word of ‘eternal life also to some 
Japanese, whom we met at Loo-choo, in the harbor of Napa-keang. 
It will be gratifying to you, when you hear that our bibles and tracts 
have created a great sensation in the Chinese empire. Wei, the Depu- 
ty-Governor of Fo-chan and Che-keang, sent a copy of the Scripture 
Lessons and our principal tracts to the emperor, and recommended him 
very earnestly to have the doctrines duly examined. 

I had the pleasure of presenting his majesty, the king of Corea, with 
a COPY of the bible: he refused to accept it, but may have repented of 

: but if even this was not the case, his oficers have received these 
nti treasures, and the word of God will gain a footing in Co- 
rea. I entertain the same hopes of Loo-choo, where a great many 
bibles and tracts were scattered amongst all classes: and as I ought 
to have the faith of a mustard-seed, | humbly hope that the word of 
God which we gave to the Japanese will bring forth fruits in abundance. 
In China, no remark was made upon the free distribution of the gospel: 
there was no open interference of the government, neither has the em- 
peror expressed his displeasure. T hus I consider this empire more 
accessible than many other heathen countries ; and you will not wonder 
at my going to make a third trial. 1 know very well the risk I run; 
but also the Lord’s saying, ‘“‘ He that loses his life for me shall find it.” 
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Should [ doubt to embark in the most dangerous undertaking, as long 
as the mighty Savior opens the door, which nobody can shut ? 

In faith on Him, who has begun the glorious work, I may say, that 
we very soon shall want about 10,000 copies of the new testament, for 
distribution in Cochin-China, Tonquin, Hainan, Maritime China, Mant- 
chou Tartary, Corea, Satsuma, and Loo-choo. Please to give me 
some account of the Mantchou Translation, of which I have seen the 
gospel of Matthew. 

I deeply regret that the Indo-Chinese Translations are not yet print- 
ed; but as we wish to visit some parts of Eastern Siam and Cambodia, 
we shall try to get at least one gospel printed, in order to make a fee- 
ble beginning in both the Siamese and Cambodian. 

I humbly recommend this work to your special prayer. O that 
China might live before God!—that that hateful prejudice of christians, 
that nothing can be done in China itself, might vanish !—that God might 
reveal His glory! pp. v—vii. 


On the third voyage, to which he alludes in the above letter, 
he has already entered ; and, protected as he has been by his di- 
vine Master, in reliance upon whose promise he has gone forth 
unto the ends of the earth, and aided by the prayers of many a 
christian heart deeply interested for his success ; can we doubt he 
has been speeded on his way, and that he will yet be permitted 
to lay before the world a still richer testimony of his faithfulness 
and diligence in preaching the gospel tothe heathen ?* Our read- 





* Just as these sheets are going to press, we have it in our power to add an 
extract or two from a leiter recent ing received from the Rey. Edwin Stevens, 
chaplain in the employ of the Anferican Seamen’s Friend Society ; in which is 
contained the latest intelligence received from Gutzlati’, and which, at the period 
of our writing, has not yet been communicated to the public. Our re aders, we 
doubt not, will yarticipate with us in the thrilling emotions with which we re 
ceived the intelligence here given. ‘The first extract is dated Canton, April 2x, 
1#33. 

“‘ Dear brother Gutzlaff! Is he gone to the bottom? 1 know not. The Lord, 
whose he is, knoweth. ‘The ship has been gone six months. ‘The last heard 
from him was by the imperial edict, three months ago. I cannot believe that 
she could go down, and not a man or a piece of wreck reach the shore to tell the 
tale. My only hope i is that she has gone along Chinese ‘Tartary, or Japan even, 
and is yet safe. We shall expect her d: uly till she arrives, or ull hope expires 
But I trust the case is not so much lost yet. 


” * x x a x * ¥ f 


“ May 2d. P.S.—My letter has been detained, but so, I trust, as to cause 
through you and many, thanksgiving to our gracious God. Gutzlaff is safe, 
returned two or three days since. ‘I'he ship was nearly wrecked in the gulf of 
Leans-ting, north of the capital, but no great injury done,—much suftlering and 
appalling dangers, but they were presery ed. Five Lascars died of the cold, as 
itis said. He was not opposed in the distribution o of books. * Now,’ says he, ‘I 
trust millions of copies are wanted for circulation.’ He intends to go immedi- 
ately for the straits (Singapore, Malacca, ete.) to procure books. Another ship 
is now upon the coast, about three weeks out. Books were sent with he or, Ibe- 
lieve, but no man particularly interested to circulate them. ([t is an opium 
ship.) Brother Gutzlaff has not been here, but is now, I suppose, at Macao, 
from whence he will sail for Singapore, and not, probably, come up hither. } 
regret it, but must sce him.”’ 
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ers, we think, cannot help being struck with the spirit which per- 
vades his writings, and it is not difficult to see where the secret of 
his great strength lies. It is in a constant resort to a throne of 
grace, and in a deep, widely diffused consciousness of obligation 
to labor with all his might, and in every practicable method, for 
the salvation of souls. 

We have several times thought, while perusing these Jour- 
nals of Gutzlaff, of the wisdom manifested by him, in combi- 
ning the two characters of a physician and a minister of Christ, 
in the missionary of the cross. We are more and more convin- 
ced that missionaries to the heathen, and especially those to the 
nations of Eastern Asia, should be thoroughly and sctentific- 
ally educated. We have been led to reflect upon the manner in 
which our Savior himself began and carried on his mission to the 
Jews ; and we think we can see in this instance, and that of his 
apostles succeeding him, an obvious adaptation, such as recom- 
mends itself to the future heralds of Christ in pagan lands. No 
miraculous power is now possessed by the church, of healing the 
sick, and alleviating the pains and sorrows of our race. But sci- 
ence may qualify missionaries to afford a somewhat similar aid ; 
and men who go forth in his name to promote the cause of Christ 
where his grace has never yet been known, should now go 
prepared to heal the sick, comfort the distressed, and proclaim 
salvation to the lost and dying. It gives us pleasure to feel, that 
such has been the character of the missionaries of our own land. 
They have been devoted men; men of prayer ; men of holy living ; 
men of thorough education ; beloved at home, and respected abroad. 

Again, the perusal of this volume has impressed us more fully 
with a conviction of the moral power which may be wielded by 
the press. It is the press which is to bear no small part in the 
sreat work of evangelizing China. It is computed that not less 
than three hundred and sixty millions of people are acquainted 
with the Chinese language. Here, then, is nearly one half the 
population of the globe, who can be made to feel, through one 
language alone, the power of the press; for in a great portion of 
the Chinese empire, even the lowest of the population can read 
and write. It seems as if the providence of God had suffered the 











We notice, also, in a late number of the New-York Evangelist,a very pressing 
appeal to christians, written by Gutzlaff himself, and dated Macao, May 25, 
1333, which we would recommend to the prayerful perusal of our readers. We 
cannot avoid making therefrom a single quotation. 

“ Whilst writing this, | anticipate the pleasure of being again, very soon, in 
the northern ports of China, and of remaining there for ao indefinite time. 
We have experienced many severe trials, and have had to struggle with almost 
insurmountable difficulties; but God has never forsaken us. Our communication 
with the greatest part of this extensive coast, and with more than fifty millions 

1 Chinese, may now be considered as established 


Vou. V 77 
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system of exclusion to be maintained over such an immense multi- 
tude, to prepare the way for the immediate and rapid diffusion of 
his blessed gospel among them, when the fullness of time is come. 
Its progress will be glorious, indeed, when the millions of China 
shall renounce Budhism and turn to God. This grand consum- 
mation is reserved for these latter days; and no doubt the amazing 
increase of Christ’s kingdom in one part of the world, carrying 
along with it irresistible power to convince gainsayers, will be one 
great means of ushering in its triumphs in other portions. _ Infidel- 
ity has yet to meet this irrefragable evidence; and every objection 
drawn from sophistry and perverted reason, will be driven away 
and annihilated by the overwhelming testimony to its truth which 
such a spread of the religion of Christ will furnish. The kingdom: 
of this world will most assuredly yet become the kingdom of oui 
Lord and his Christ. China will yet bow and bring her willing 
homage to our Redeemer’s feet. ‘The characters on which we 
have been accustomed, in the days of our childhood, to gaze with 
mingled wonder and curiosity to learn their meaning, as we have 
beheld them on the varied articles of eastern merchandise, shall 
yet stamp the page on which the eyes of both young and old shall 
be fixed in delight, to learn in their own tongue the wonderful 
works of God. The press, improved from year to year, multi- 
plying its countless volumes of God’s word, tracts, and books of 
utility, will pour out its ever widening tide of influence, to make 
China and Japan to share in the richest blessings of a eivilized 
and christian land. 

We cannot disiniss this subject without adverting to the powe: 
of individual enterprise, and the bearing of this topic on the ob- 
ligations of professing christians. Gutzlaff has hitherto, as it were, 
gone forward alone. Yet, what has he not accomplished! We 
have long felt, that while our Missionary Societies must enlarge 
their operations continually, and embrace more in their number of 
active laborers abroad ; yet that it is idle to hope they will be able 
to do all that is wanting in the great enterprise of evangelizing 
heathen nations. This instance of Gutzlaff confirms our views 
Individual influence, in its ten thousand channels, must be brought 
to bear upon the object; a spirit of vastly more extensive philan- 
thropy and benevolence must animate the professing people of 
God. ‘The time is coming, we believe, when a far higher standard 
of obligation will prevail. Wealth will be viewed as a means 
of doing good; and the methods of extending one’s possessions 
will be prized, chiefly, as enabling a person to exert a broader influ- 
ence in saving souls. Countless thousands will be poured into the 
streams of christian benevolence. Individuals and churches will 
feel that the claim of God is on them; and the inquiry will be, not 
how much is needed, but, in what way can the open hand and th 
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liberal heart best dispense its gilts, and do the most good ¢ Parents 
will deem it a privilege to have sons properly educated, and will- 

ing to go forth as their representatives to preach the gospel to 
every creature. And as they yield them joyfully to the work, 

and bid them farewell on earth, looking forward to their meeting 
again in heaven, they will give them their pledge to sustain them 
too, while their children are thus fulfilling their lack of service to 
perishing souls. Merchants will load their ships with the serip- 
tures ; yea, go themselves too, to aid in their distribution. Voyages 
to do good, enterprises of benevolence, will become almost as 
common as those of the present day, for the acquisition of large: 
wealth. Individual influence will be realized, and exerted. Such, 
in brief, we believe, will be the habit of feeling and action among 
the disciples of Christ, before they may reasonably hope for the 
introduction of that latter day glory, when the knowledge of the 
Lord shall cover the earth as the waters cover the seas. The 
spirit of Gutzlaff, the spirit of apostles, of primitive christians, the 
spirit of Christ himself, will reign in the bosoms of his children. 

The ten thousand little differences which lynx-eyed jealousy can 
magnify into cardinal errors, will no doubt still exist ; bat when ev- 
ery eye is bent forward to the prospect of the coming glories of that 
kingdom of Christ, and every heart is beating with yapture at the 
tidings of increasing success, in hastening the millenia! days ; none, 
who own allegiance to the same Lord, and hope to meet in the same 
heaven to celebrate the triumphs of redeeming grace, will love the 
work of sundering one iota of effort from the combined action of 
the pious, by hinted dangers and causeless suspicions. Hearts will 
blend together in prayer; minds will unite in purpose ; hands will 
be jomed in effort. ‘Ihe salvation of souls, at home and abroad, 
will be the work most dear to the affections ; and the grand em- 
ulation will be, to provoke one another to good deeds, and in holy 
living. And we would ask our readers, when did ever an object 
stand before the christian public more ¢ cale ‘ulated to urge to such a 
state of feeling, than is now presented by the vast e mpire of China? 
Its monarch examining the blessed word of God ; its people ready 
to welcome commerce and all its attendant blessings ; a nation 
prepared to read as soon as books are provided, convinced that 
their own system must ere long give way before some more pow- 
erful religion from the west; millions, needing the life-giving in- 
fluences of the Spirit, among whom the missionary may reach, 

not a few scattered families “only, but, go where he will, have 
access to thousands. If ever prayer ‘should lift to heaven its 
loudest oratory, if ever a feeling heart should breathe out its as- 
pirations for the lost, should not the urgency of faith be pleading 
for the dying myriads of China; and Gutzlaff, and those like 
him, be borne in unforgettinge remembrance ? He ever it was a 
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time for those, whose common object is the glory of God, to band 
themselves closer in holy efforts to save souls, and exercise an 
inventive ingenuity in making their influence tell to the greatest 
advantage for such an end, rather than in w atching for each other’s 
halting ;—it 7s such a time, when a world rises before us as yet 
unevangelized, and the providence of God leading the way, and 
pointing to China, Japan, and the millions under their control, re- 
iterates the command of a dying Savior, ‘‘ Preach the gospel to 
every creature |’ We must live, toil, suffer, die, for Christ. Ap- 
peals to christians must be made so long as there is a pagan land,— 
as there are dying sinners without a bible, or the grave in its gloom 
is but the entrance to the dark world of despair. 








Arr. Vl.—Bacon’s Cuurcn Manuat. 


A Manual for young Church-Members. By Veonarv Bacon, Pastor of the First 
Church in New-Haven. New-Haven, 1533. 


Tuts is just such a book as has been long needed by the Amer- 
ican churches. We are glad our author has had the boldness to 
declare the truth ; and we hope our readers will attentively con- 
sider and treasure up the conclusions which are here stated. It is 
a book of resu/ts. Almost every page contains thoughts which 


would admit of amplification, and suggest to a considerate mind, 
materials for profitable refiection. The ground here taken, as to 
the nature and constitution of the church, we are sure can, in the 
main, be sustained; and it is one, we think, which is peculiarly 
important to be understood and acted upon at the present day, and 
in our own country. With these views, we shall esteem it matter 
of gratitude and joy, if we can do any thing by our humble efforts 
to bring this work yet more into notice, or add any further strength 
to its earnest enforcements of christian duty. 

Like many valuable works, the volume before us was first pre- 
pared as a series of lectures, and preached to the author’s own 
people; and it so far retains its original form, that each chapter is 
preceded by a suitable text. ‘The following table of contents will 
show our readers, at one glance, the wide range of topics embraced 
in the discussion. 

1. Constitution and rights of the Apostolic churches: text, 
“ Confirming the churches.” Acts, xv. 41. 2. The officers of a 
church: text, “‘ Paul and 'Timotheus, the servants of Jesus Christ, 
to all the saints in Christ Jesus which are at Philippi, with the bish- 
ops and deacons.” Philip. i, 1. 3. Ordinances and ceremonies : 
text, ‘“ Upon the first day of the week, when the disciples came 
together to break bread, Paul preached to them.” Acts, xx. 7 
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Duties of church-members : text, “‘ We, being many, are one 
body in Christ, and every one members one of another.” Rom. 
xii. 5. 5. Discipline in achurch : text, “ Know ye not that a lit- 
tle leaven Jeaveneth the whole lump? Purge out, therefore, the 
old leaven.”” 1 Cor. v. 6,7. 6. Responsibility of Church mem- 
bers as professors of religion : text, ““ Among whom ye shine as 
lights in the world.” Philippians, i ii. 15. 7. Relation of churches 
to each other : text, ‘* But as touching brotherly love, ye need not 
that | write unto you, for ye yourselves are taught of God to love 
one another. And 3% ye do it oo all the brethren which 


are in all Macedonia.” 1. Thess. iv. 9,10. 8. Responsibility of 
the New England Wh text, ° From you sounded out the 
word of the Lord.” 1 Thess. i. 8. 


Besides these discourses, there are several valuable notes by 
way of appendix. We shall follow the author in the order he has 
adopted, and make some observations on a number of the subjects 
discussed in the chapters above mentioned. 

On “ the constitution and rights of the apostolic churches,” Mr. 
Bacon has taken what we conceive to be the scriptural view of 
the subject, to wit, that there is no particular divine constitution 
any where to be discovered in the new testament; and that the 
whole machinery of church organization and church government, 
as it exists in most of our denominations, was entirely unknown to 
the apostles and primitive christians. ‘Thus he says :— 


The mode in which Christ and his followers were associated during 
his ministry on earth, was not the model of a church. That little com- 
pany was rather a family, or a school, or both, than an ecclesiastical 
organization. The man of Nazareth appeared among his countrymen 
as a great and divine teacher of religious truth ; and like other proph- 
ets and teachers, he had his retinue of followers and immediate disciples, 
who always accompanied him, and waited on him, and who formed one 
family, of which he was the head. This was not a church; they all 
worshipedin the synagogues and in the temple, like other Jews ; Jesus 
was the master, and they were pupils in his family. In this family, Ju- 
das Iscariot was the steward, who had the charge of their common 
purse, and provided the supplies for their common table. Out of this 
family, Christ selected twelve, who were to be the particular witnesses 
of his life, death and resurrection, and whom he called apostles. ‘Them 
he sent forth on one occasion, before his death, to perform a circuit 
through Judea and Galilee, preaching the gospel of the kingdom. 

* * * * * ¥ * 


After the resurrection and ascension of Jesus, his apostles and other 
personal followers, while they waited at Jerusalem for the promised ef- 
fusion of the Holy Spirit with his miraculous gifts, continued to live as 
before, in an association more like a family than like what was after- 
wards called a church. It was not till their numbers were increased 
by thousands, and the need of some organization began to be felt, that 
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any thing like the imstitution of a distinct and permanent religious 
society appears to have been definitely contemplated. And then, no 
thing more was done than was necessary in that present exigency. Thus 
the whole constitution of the church at Jerusalem grew up by degrees, 
as one step after another was called for by a succession of circumstance S 
altogether peculiar. When the family became a church—when the 
daily worship in the temple, and the daily lectures of the apos 
tles to the multitudes which gathered around them with one ac- 
cord in Solomon’s porch, and the meetings in private houses for eee 
and the breaking of bread, became the regular religious institutions of 
comple tely organized chetetion society, we have no occasion, even if it 
were In our power, to determine. It ise nough for our present purpose 
to know that there were apostles and ev angelists, and other preachers o| 
the gospel, before there were churches; and that, therefore, neither the 
preacher nor the evangelist, nor the apostle, as ‘such, is necessarily an 
officer in any church. pp. 30—32. 


This, we have no doubt, is a true accountof the matter ; and it 
is time the christian world were disabused of their errors on this 
subject. Men have clung, as with a dying grasp, to a few shreds 
of ancient tradition, and deemed it sacrilege to meddle with these 
consecrated relics. They have attached a peculiar sacredness to 
their own constitutions, councils, ordinances, creeds, and decisions. 
as if they rested on divine right and apostolic authority. We do 
not believe one word of it. We cannot find a trace of them in 
the bible. We there find the ordinances of baptism and the Lord’s 
supper established, and small bodies of christians meeting together, 
with some general principles of organization. Here the scriptures 
leave us. ‘The necessity of the case, the peculiar exigencies of 
the people, the laws of general propriety, are the only foundation 
on which the minuter organization of the church now rests. So 
far as different systems answer these purposes, and do not contra 
vene the higher good of the whole body of believers, so far we ad 
mit their utility and obligation, and no farther. We are not aiming at 
any particular denomination or sect, nor are we fond of unnecessary 
innovations ; but we do protest against that spirit, wherever it may 
be found, which would fetter us down to certain forms of nominal 
christianity ; and, rearing around us walls and barriers over which 
we may not break or look, tell us, that however much the soul may 
glow with love to the cause of Christ, it may not venture one step 
beyond, nor mingle in effort or christian communion with those of 
another name. We care not where this spirit exists, whether in 
Congregationalist, Presbyterian, Episcopalian, Baptist, or Meth- 
odist ; we say it is utterly hostile to the genius of christianity, and 
sreatly impedes the progress of divine truth, and the extension 
of the Redeemer’s kingdom. We do not, for ourselv es, believe that 
there isa denomination on earth, whose ¢ bure hes are in exact accord- 
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ance With those of apostolic times ; nor do we consider this fact as 
of the least importance. Nay more, we doubt whether any two 
churches then existing could have been found, which did not differ 
in some particulars in their organization. ‘The beautiful theo- 
ries of church government, devised with so much care, and put 
together with so much skill and art, have, we are sure, no mannei 
of resemblance to the churches mentioned in the Acts and the 
Epistles. ‘The primitive christians, could they come among us, 
would be not a little surprised to hear their assemblies, gathered by 
stealth for worship, with or without particular standing officers, 
referred to as the models after which the superstructure of denom 
inational churches is supposed to be fashioned. ‘They were sim- 
ple hearted men and women, exposed to continual persecution, and 
bound together in christian love; forming and modifying their 1eg- 
ulations exactly as was needed ;—never once dreaming that they 
or their successors were bound to a single system, by some great 
code provided by divine authority. 

The apostles unquestionably exerted a controlling influence and 
authority in many cases, but for no other reason than that they, by 
their superior knowledge, and their qualifications as inspired men, 
could better decide what the general good required. 'The whole 
design of the primitive churches, of all their ordinances, worship, 
and officers, was simply and solely to promote the spread of the 
Redeemer’s kingdom among men. Whatever means, in their view, 
might reasonably and consistently effect this object, they hesitated 
not to employ ; and they never seem to have placed their measures, 
old or new, on any other ground. Happy will it be for the church- 
es of Christ, when they return once more to the same great princi- 
ples of action. No man, we think, can candidly, and aside from 
prejudice, read the Acts and Epistles, and not feel that such was 
the case. ‘The reason of associating together, was to further this 
great end, mutually to enliven the fe elings of devotion, strenethen 
the principles of piety, and aid im and urge to the disc harge of duty. 
‘The church, as a body of true believers, were the representatives of 
Christ, through whom the all-pervading Spirit might act ; and they 
were under solemn obligations of gratitude and love to make his 
name known, and recommend his religion among men. It was to 
them the world was to look for an exemplific ation of the great 
truths of christianity ; and through their prayers and exertions in 
applying the truth, the Holy Spirit was to reach the consciences 
and hearts of men. No where is this great design more clearly 
presented, than in the first epistle of Peter, addressed to the stran- 
gers scattered throughout Pontus, Galatia, and Cappadocia, and 
written, as is supposed, by Hug, about the eleventh year of Nero. 
See chap. u. verse 5. “ Ye also, as lively stones, are built up a 
spiritual house, a holy pr iesthood, to offer up spiritual sacrifices 
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acceptable to God by Jesus Christ.” And again, verse 9, “ But 
ye are a chosen generation, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, a 
peculiar people, that ye should show forth the praises of him who 
hath called you out of darkness into his marvelous light.” How 
perfectly consistent is this object, with every variety of external or- 
ganization which may reasonably promise to do good! It was in 
accordance with this design that the apostles acted. Some things 
were practiced in some churches and not in others. Some officers 
existed in one and not in another: some met in one place, some 
in another; and all had a right to do what might be most condu- 
cive to the general good. If in any case a community of goods 
seemed necessary, the measure was adopted. If one church need- 
ed aid from another, it was freely given. If advice was desired, 
they sought it. And thus the primitive christians lived together, 
very frequently ate together, worshiped together as a family, and felt 
their object and end to be the same. An extended edifice, or cum- 
brous establishment, embracing a great variety of regular fixed offi 
cers, can no where be discovered. ‘The essential foundation was sim- 
ple republicanism,—an elective system. As Mr. Bacon well ob. 
serves, “ the idea of the gradual formation and organization of the 
apostolic churches, which seems to lie upon the very surface of the 
new testament, is the key to many difliculties in the conwoversy which 
has been agitated for two centuries and a half about church officers.” 
In the same connection he also refers to Planck’s Geschichte 
der Christlichen Gesellschafis-Verfassung, vol. i. pp. 1—50.— 
That learned writer has there taken the view authorized by 
common sense, and demanded by the very circumstances of the 
apostolic church itself. He shows clearly, that it was not till 
the exigency of the case required it, that the Jewish converts 
had any other idea than that of grafting christianity, as a mo- 
dification, upon Judaism. Of course, they would not think of 
forming a new or separate establishment immediately. ‘They met 
in the temple and synagogues with their brethren, and in addition 
to this, they met in their own private assemblies. ‘They received 
among them whom they chose, and they mutually sought to aid 
each other onward in the divine life. ‘They had a right, and ex- 
ercised it, to make such alterations as they wished, provided the 
general good required them. ‘The only rules were those of sd 
nevolence and propriety ; and as abuses were discovered and 1 
perfections seen, they were corrected, and more form and nae 
ency given gradually to their éxxAnaias, assemblies or churches. 
These churches w ere, therefore, nothing more or less than families, 
societies, or communities, larger or sinaller, as might be, living and 
worshiping together. ‘Their officers evidently were appointed, and 
increased or diminished in numbers, just as their circumstances 
seemed to need. One clear instance of this is the appointment of 
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deacons. At first, the apostles, as was proper by virtue of their 
endowments and relation to Christ, and as a sort of fathers among 
the first converts, presided over the distribution of alms. But an 
evil arose ; the apostles were so continually employed in their vari- 
ous duties, that some of the poor were passed over. It was 
proper, therefore, to find some mode of remedying the evil. This 
they did, by requesting the brethren present to appoint some of their 
number who might be publicly recognized as the representatives 
of the whole, to act for them in discharging this duty. We 
ask any one to read the account, in Acts vil., and say if it is not a 
perfectly natural description of ‘the manner in which people act in 
conducting their business in other matters. The thing was re- 
commended,—« the saying pleased the whole multitude,” "and they 
chose a number of deacons. Seven are mentioned, but perhaps 
these particular ones only refer to those of the Greek party, as their 
names seem to imply ; while, as there was no particular necessity 
to mention the others in this short sketch, designed to serve as an 
introduction to the subsequent account of Stephen, they are there- 
fore omitted. Another circumstance illustrating this view of the 
apostolic history, is the creation of deaconesses. ‘This was neces- 
sary, on account of the peculiar customs of the east, and the strong 
feeling respecting any freedom of intercourse among the sexes, no 
man being allowed to enter the interior of another’s family ; and 
therefore the appointment of females to visit the sick, distribute 
alms, advise and instruct in such cases, was rendered unavoidable. 
The views above given are those adopted by Olshausen, in his 
recent commentary on the Acts, and also by Neander, in his 
admirable Church History, 
among the ablest in that department of instruction, and whose 
knowledge of antiquity is probably equal to that of any one living. 
Indeed we see not how any one, who has not prepossessions te 
some system which he feels necessary to support by apostolic or 
divine authority, can help coinciding with them. ‘The remarks of 
Neander on this subject are so excellent, and characterized, in our 
view, by such sound good sense, that we regret we cannot transfer 
them to our own pages. All we can do is to give the substance. 
After mentioning that in the history of the formation of the ehris- 
tian church, two distinct things should be kept in mind, namely, 
the epoch of its formation, as it arose out of the very nature of 
christianity itself, and unaffected by any extraneous influences, and 
also its simple constitution, as it was modified by such influences ; 
he proceeds to remark upon the first of these, observing that, from 
the very nature of christianity, the church was essentially diverse 
from all other religious communities. It had no priesthood to 
whom was exclusively delegated the transaction of all religious 


concerns ; the gospel had removed the separating wall between 
Vou. V 78 
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man and God, and brought him into communion with God through 
Jesus Christ, ‘and had lifted the veil which divided men from each 
other. There was one great High Priest, who had made an 
atonement; one heavenly King, leader and teacher, through 
whom all might be taught of God; one faith, one hope, one Spirit, 
one heavenly kingdom, of which they all were citizens, even while 
they were strangers in this world. The application of the term 
priest to believers, (ye are a holy priesthood,) was for this 
purpose, to show that no such visible priesthood as formerly exist- 
ed in the Jewish dispensation, was necessary under the christian. 
A wey to God having been once for all opened by Jesus Christ, 

they, through their relation to him, became a holy, spiritual people ; 

and as suc h, their whole life was to be a thank-offering to God, a 
declaration of the power and grace of Him, “ who had called 
them from darkness into his marvelous light,” and a perpetual 
testimony for him. As such, the promotion of his kingdom gene- 
rally or among individuals, the furtherance of the spread of chris- 
tianity among the heathen, and the improvement of each and all, 
belonged not merely to some select class, but was. the direct and 
appropriate duty of every individual christian. Every one, in the 
situation in which Providence had placed him, and according to 
the gift bestowed upon him, was to co-operate in this great design. 

As dead to the world, they were to seek their happiness from the 
Spirit of God, and not from the spirit of the world. The peculiar 
faculties bestowed upon them, sanctified and consecrated to God, 
became thus, throuch his indwelling Spuit, the organs through 
which his power shou!d be felt. The office of teaching was not 
confined to one or more, but every one who felt such a call, might 
speak a word to the general edification. ‘The rules of propriety, 
dictated by nature itself, were to be observed ; and hence, though 
male and female were both one in Christ, the apostle forbade wo- 
men to teach publicly, this exception itself being a decisive proot 
that no other existed in primitive times, as to this privilege. In 
this connection he quotes Hilary on the Epistle to the Ephesians, iv. 
12, who says :—‘‘ primum omnes docebant et omnes baptizabant, ut 
cresceret plebs et multiplicaretur, omnibus inter initia concessum 
est, et evangelizare, et baptiz ‘are, et scripturas explorare.” 

Such is, in brief, the view of Neander. ‘Those who have ac- 
cess to the original German, will find it drawn out in vol. t. part 1, 
section 2, from page 276 to 287. His subsequent observations, in 
other portions of his great work, go to show how various extraneous 
causes affected this original state of things. Now, we wouild by no 
means be understood to say, that the present condition of society, 
and the commonly received rules of propriety, would justify an ex- 
actly similar course now. This were equally to forget the difference 
existing in the different periods, with respect to advancement tn 
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knowledge, etc. But we do believe, that the modifying influence of 
the great principles of christianity, out of which (as Neander at- 
tempts to show) arose the original character of the christian 
church, will more and more influence the churches of our coun- 
try, as we approach nearer to the universal extension of the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom. ‘They are accordant with the very nature of 
our government, where all power is vested in the great whole ; 
where the majority decide what shall be done. “With the Roman 
Catholic church among us we are less acquainted, but we are con- 
fident that all the other religious denominations of our country are 
tending constantly towards this point. If we take the Episcopal, 
or Presby terian, or Baptist, or Congregationalist, all the societies 
and churches do either really or virtually choose their own reli- 
gious teachers ; and in this country, any other ground could not, 
we are convinced, be adopted or sustained among them. Whether 
it be the influence of the congregationalism “originally brought 
over by the pilgrim fathers, and identified by their sons with the 
idea of a free government, or some other cause, such is un- 
doubtedly the fact. We rejoice that it is so: and for ourselves we 
have no doubt that the influence of this great principle will go on 
to be felt more and more; changing the constitution of church 
government, as it is called, till, as we approximate nearer to the 
spirit of primitive christianity, we shall more and more resemble 
the original elementary cormmunities of the days of the apostles. 
Then there will be no need of labored argumentation, or dexte- 
rous special pleading, to establish the claim to be considered a 
part of the church of Christ. The evidence will exist, unsought, 
in the constant exhibition of christian principles, and their contin- 
ued success in their influence upon the surrounding world. 

We fully accord with what Mr. Bacon remarks with reference 
to ordinances and ceremonies, and particularly respecting their 
validity :-— 


Observe what constitutes the validity of christian ordinances. In cer- 
tain quarters, we hear a constant cry of Validity ! validity! Valid 
ministrations ! Invalid ordinances! and the changes on a few such phra- 
ses are rung with a diligence as indefatigable, and with a zeal as fervid, 
as if the world’s salvation was at issue. Now what is this validity > 
What constitutes the observance of christian ordinances valid, or invelid 2 
One of these ordinances is the ordinance of the christian sabbath ‘The 
first day of the week is set apart for public worship and for private medi- 
tation and devotion; and it is as true now as it was under the ancient 
dispensation, that the sabbath was made for man. The day is conse- 
crated, that it may be a means of spiritual good to such as use it aright. 
Now tell us, what is a valid keeping of the sabbath? What can it be, 
but such a ashbatte keeping as answers the e ond of the institution ? So- 
cial prayer is another of these ordinances ; and the praise of God ia 
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psalms and spiritual songs is another. What constitutes the validity of 
praying and devotional singing ? If the worshipers are sincere and pe- 
nitent in the confession of sin, if they are fervent in their supplications, 
if they come boldly to the throne of grace, believing in Christ as the 
all-powerful and only mediator; if in their singing they make melody 
in their hearts unto God; is any thing wanting to the validity of their 
worship : ? Preaching is the great ordinance of the christian religion. — 
It is beseeching men and praying them in Christ’s stead to be reconciled 
to God ; it is a setting forth of the terms of pardon, and a summons to 
repentance. What makes preaching valid? Is not the earnest, clear, 
convincing exhibition of God’s truth, valid preaching, let it come from 
what lips it may? If a man shall preach divine truth, and shall prove 
it from the scriptures to be truth divine, and shall urge it on men’s con- 
sciences with fervor and power, shall any circumstance in respect to his 
introduction into the work of preaching, make the truth of God of none 
effect? If a sinner hears the offer of salvation ; if he perceives that 
the doctrine of the preacher, and the invitation set forth in ‘the discourse, 
are fully accordant with the scriptures ; and if, with this divine light 
beaming on his mind and conscience, he repents and embraces the Sa- 
vior ; shall he fail of being reconciled to God, because the preacher was 
not properly ordained ? Another christian ordinance is baptism. In 
baptism, an act of dedication is performed ; a contract is made ; an en- 
gagement is undertaken ; a solemn pledge is given to God and to his 
people ;—What makes it valid? What constitutes the validity of an 
oath, or any other solemn promise? If you know what makes an oath 
binding in the sight of God, you know what makes the pledge given in 
baptism valid. The devout commemoration of the death of Christ, by 
eating bread and drinking wine, is another ordinance of the Christian 
religion. Can you tell wherein consists the validity of a commemora- 
tion? The inauguration of church officers and of christian teachers, by 
prayer and the laying on of hands, may be considered as another ordi- 
nance. It is a ceremony in which a church officer or preacher of the 
gospel is publicly recognized as called to his work, and publicly com- 
mended to the blessing of God. If a man is found in the performance 
of such a work in the kingdom of God, and if he show himself qualified, 
diligent, and successful, does not common sense pronounce it idle, and 
worse than idle, to raise questions and strifes about the circumstances of 
his inauguration ?* pp. 63—66. 


We will take occasion here to say, that a far more simple 
mode of worshiping God must, in our view, become prevalent, 
before christianity will exert its greatest power on the hearts of 
men. We believe that a change is to take place in regard to 
churches, as houses designed for divine worship. Much property 
is wasted, and worse than wasted, in our view, in erecting and 








* Nothing that is here said can be fairly understood as an a ology for i note, 
larity and confusion. There is a “ divine right’ for having “ all things done 
cently and in order.”” See Note C 
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adorning our houses of public worship. We know it is customary 

to appeal to the temple, and all its gorgeous ornaments, as evi- 
dence, that these things are appropriate. But the temple belong- 
ed to an entirely different dispensation. It was the great place of 
appearing for the whole nation once a year, to acknowledge their 
King; and as a part of such a system, and among a people so much 
governed by the senses, its magnificence was appropriate. We 
do not live under such a dispensation. We are in a republican 
country ; we profess to believe that christianity is characterized by 
its simplicity, and was intended for all to share in its benefits. 
But where is the evidence of this in the peculiar character of our 
structures, and their regulations in our large towns? Is it to the 
poor that the gospel is * there preached? Is separate property or 
distinction of rank in the house of God, accordant with the genius of 
christianity, or the success of the gospel? Have we not, too, 
in our pulpit exercises, departed too much from the primitive 
churches? Preaching, at the present day, if we mistake not, is far 
too much regarded by both speaker and hearer, as an exhibition 
of talent ; fastidious tastes must be gratified ; the simple, plain- 
hearted declaration of truth, with all its realized effect on the soul, 

is, we fear, too much lost sight of. Praise to God is delegated 
to some few persons, and tunes are to be so selected and so _ per- 
formed, that every one shall feel a pride in having so perfect a choir, 
while the devotional spirit which should lift up the soul to heaven, 
and thus give it to breathe its praises with worshiping angels and 
redeemed ones, is scarcely cherished, or perhaps desired. One 
regular routine of worship must always be gone through, any vari- 
ation from which, however desirable, w ould be felt to be little less 
than mockery. Sure we are, that the time is coming when these 
things will be changed ; w hen the splendid edifices which now 
tower aloft, and stand forth to the admiring gaze of beholders in 
their pride of architecture, will be supplanted by smaller, humbler 

houses of worship, where, though no such gathermg crowds may 
be seen by thousands, yet the feelings will be more enlivened and 
the heart be better affected. 

This leads us to a subject of great importance, the duties of 
church members, and their responsibility as professors of religion. 
Mr. Bacon has drawn out these topics in several particulars, of 
which the following extracts may serve as speciniens :— 


In a word then, and with this general observation, we may dismiss 
the topic—as within the circle of a family every office of kindness, ev- 
ery mutual duty of humanity, is enforced by special motives and obli- 
gations ; so within a church—the members of which, like the mem- 
bers of a family, are connected by a peculiar sacred relation of intimacy, 
endearment, and reciprocal influence—every duty which men owe to 
each other as men, or christians as christians, has a peculiar force and 
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sacredness. And as the man, who, under whatever pretense, neglects 
the duties which he owes to his own family, has denied the faith and is 
worse than an infidel ; so the professed christian who under any pretense 
neglects the duties which he owes to his own church, individually or 
collectively, has reason, to say the least—has serious reason to inquire 
whether he is in simplicity and godly sincerity walking worthy of his 
high vocation. p. 85. 


The special duties and acts of church-membership, afford you im- 
portant assistance. I refer now to all those acts which you are called 
to perform as a member of the church, all those solemnities in which 
you take your part by virtue of your relation to the visible king- 
dom of Christ. The act of making a public profession of faith in the 
Redeemer, and of entering into an explicit covenant with God and his 
people, may be considered as one of these duties. And what impression 
such an act is fitted to produce on the mind of the actor,—what assist- 
ance it is likely to yield him in subduing his worldly affections,—need | 
describe ? When he solemnly declares that he has chosen Jesus Christ 
as his Savior and his hope, and that it is his deliberate arid settled pur- 
pose to devote his life and being to the praise of God; is there not 
much in such a vow, will there not be much in the remembrance of it, 
to impress his mind with the grandeur of his relations to the world not 
seen, much to make him feel that he is dead to earth and sense and 
self, and that his life is hid with Christ in God? And afterwards, 
when he joins in receiving others to the same covenant, is there not 
something in that act, not only to remind him of his vows, but also to 
impress upon him most effectively his great responsibility ? Perhaps he 
isa parent. If so, is it no special advantage -to him in the discharge of 
his parental duties, that he may bring his children to the altar of God, 
and there, by the touching simplicity of a hallowed ceremony, dedicate 
them to his Savior? And whatever may be the relations which he sus- 
tains, whatever the sphere in which he acts asa professor of the gospel, 
if he isiadeed desirous to live up to the mark of his responsibility, and 
keep his heart warmed always with devotion to Christ, will he not find 
himself kindled to new fervor of affection, and raised to new energy of 
holy purpose, so often as he eats of that bread, and drinks of that cup, 
which show the Lord’s death, bearing his thoughts backward to the 
darkness, the tears, the terrors of that night in which the Savior was be- 
trayed, to the untold, unfathomed anguish of Gethsemane, to the dying 
agony of Calvary ? 

Is it not a privilege, then, to be a professed disciple of Christ? Isit 
not an honorable privilege to bear his name, and to stand among men 
a living representative of the power and beauty of his gospel? Is it 
not a privilege to be thus the salt of the earth, the light of the world, 
placed like a city on a hill, which cannot be hid? What though you 
feel on every side your weakness, and are ready to tremble at this great 
responsibility ; have you not access to fountains of eternal strength? and 
are you not surrounded by aids and incitements of inestimable value ? 
It is a privilege to be enrolled and acknowledged among the followers 
of Jesus our Lord. 
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But, remember, this privilege is of no advantage save to those who 
value it aright, and are resolved to make the most of it. No privilege 
of any kind can be a real privilege except to such as choose to avail 
themselves of it. Of what value is the increased responsibility of a 
religious profession to him who is not bent on discharging it? What 
is this extended influence, what are these better opportunitie s of doing 
good, to him who does not choose to use them? What can they be 
to him but acurse ? And what are all these special means of grace to 
him who is not bent, with an earnest and inflexible resolve, on making 
constant progress towards the kingdom of his Father ? To that pro- 
fessor of the gospel who does not care to let his light shine before men, 
who forgets or disregards the responsibility of his “profession, who does 
not aim and toil to overcome the world, who does not struggle to sub- 
due his earthly and selfish passions, and who therefore leaves these 
special means of grace to operate of themselves upon a heart immersed 
in worldliness—to him what is the privilege of his profession? It were 
better for that man that a millstone were cast about his neck, and that 
he were cast into the depths of the sea. pp. 127—130. 


The church, from its very nature, was designed to be a brother- 
hood, actuated by the same desire of honoring God, and aiding 
each ‘other to grow in grace and to do good. But how little, alas ! 
is this design realized! How little are those who sit at the same 
communion table, known to each other,—we do not say intimately 
acquainted with each other’s wants, and prepared to sympathize 
and pray for one another as members of one family, but even known 
by sight, or common acquaintance! ‘This evil is, in our view, one 
of no common magnitude. It impedes the spread of the gospel at 
home and abroad. We may, before closing, allude to some of the 
causes which tend to originate and perpetuate this evil, and some 
means of remedy. At present we will dwell for a moment on 
the peculiar circumstances of the primitive churches, as a con- 
trast to the situation of the churches of our own favored land. It 
is evident, then, that the very destitution of other means of in- 
struction must have induced the early christians to resort with 
more earnestness to those which they did enjoy. If they were 
to become ac quainted with the great principles and precepts ‘of the 
christian system, it must be, in no small measure, by ora instruc- 
tion. If they were to realize the benefits of the new religion, 
they must cleave to each other, that they might thus be strenath- 
ened to endure. ‘They were breaking off from Judaism, and pa- 
ganism, and were alike exposed to the hatred and dislike of their 
former companions. If in this life only they had hope, they 
night indeed be counted of all men most miserable. They felt 
the need of sympathy, and this led them to overlook many things, 
and put up with many others, which might be not entirely accord- 
it with individual wishes. A spirit of mutual forbearance and 
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love could not but reign among them ; and, as those who felt that 
they were members of the same great family above, they sought 
to manifest something of that fraternal fellowship of spirit, while 
here on earth. With the knowledge of each other’s wants, they 
could breathe out their prayers together. As exposed, in common, 

to the trials and temptations incident to their very condition in life, 
they could advise each other, and supplicate for the same grace to 
be bestowed on all. ‘They were no sooner enlisted among the dis- 
ciples of Christ, than they felt the pressure of obligation lying up- 
on them, to preach the gospel to every creature. ‘The first lesson 
they learned was, that christianity is a religion of love to God 
and love to man. ‘The very circumstances of many demanded 
self-denial and a self-sacrificing spirit at the outset. ‘They must re- 

solve to break away from property, friends, and home, and en- 
counter reproach and danger. ‘They were, therefore, knit together 
by their common anxieties, cares, and sorrows. ‘Those who had 
been rich before they became christians, might find their cireum- 
stances so altered by embracing the gospel of Christ, as to be de- 
pendent on the common charity. Those who had been most hon- 
ored, might find themselves, on their union to Christ, most des- 
pised by their pagan neighbors and friends.. All these consider- 
ations forced them to be often together, to talk with each other, 
and to seek each other’s counsel and prayers. If, then, even 
while such powerful causes were at work to bind them together 

as one brotherhood, and urge them to the discharge of the daties 
which they owed to each other, still they needed ‘the pressing of 
exhortations contained in the Epistles; how much more necessity is 
there for reiterating the same at the present day, when no such 
peculiar circumstances are acting upon the fears and hopes of 
Christ’s professing people! A most imperative obligation still 
rests upon those who hope they belong to that spiritual priesthood 
which he has constituted on earth, to “ show forth his praises who 
has called them from darkness into his marvelous light.”” But how 
few seem to feel that they have any thing of this kind todo! It has 
sometimes appeared to us, that most professed christians have really 
no distinct consciousness of responsibility to promote the salvation 
of sinners, or the spirituality of their brethren, by their personal ef- 
forts. ‘They seem to feel that this belongs to their clergymen, and 
not to themselves,—that if the tone of piety is low in the church, if 
little is done for the cause of missions, the circulation of tracts, etc., 
the fault lies with the minister, and not with them. How back- 
ward are they even to cultivate their own graces, to aim at a joy- 
ful, happy assurance of their interest in the Redeemer! Are their 
closets witness to frequent and fervent intercourse with God in se- 

cret? and every day do they know they are making greater ad- 
vances in the divine life? We believe, that it is through | his church 
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God designs to convey his greatest blessings on ruined, dying men. 
Their prayers must seize upon the promises, and, through the in- 
creased sanctification of their own hearts by the indwelling Spirit, 
that same Spirit’s blessed influences must be brought to bear, too, 
on the hearts of those around them who are dead in sin. Every 
comparison employed, every image used in the scriptures, points 
to the agency of the ‘whole church, in this matter. They are 
‘the light of the world,”——“ the salt” by which it is preserved. 
They are the witnesses for their Savior. But, it is distressing to 
see how large a portion of the members of our churches are ab- 
solutely inactive, and entirely devoid of a lively interest in the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom. ‘They attend upon the worship of God, and, 
perhaps, maintain family worship at home, but this is all. 'T hey 
throw the responsibility of caring for their souls upon the man on 
whose ministrations they attend ; “they commit their children to the 
sabbath school teacher; and, having thrown off (as they seem to 
feel,) their own personal responsibility, they are contented to live 
decent moral lives, and have a name among the people of God, 
without any particular personal effort to advance his cause. 

We ask our readers, does this comport with the design of a church ? 
Is this a fair exhibition of that holy, heavenly principle of love for 
souls, by which they profess to be actuated ? Where is that sympathy 
for the wretcLed captives of Satan, which should prompt them to 
be up and doing with ther might, working while the day lasts ? 
‘They profess to believe ina kingdom of means and instrumentality ; 
but, where is the instrumentality they are employing, and the 
means they are setting In operation, to hasten the triumphs of the 
cross? Is it found in their sloth, and want of watchfulness over 
their own hearts,—in their little apparent desire for the salvation of 
a lost world? Alas! when does the breathing urgency of their 
souls go forth in longings after the divine presence ? When are they 
ready to say with the Psalmist, «* My heart breaketh for the long- 
ing it hath to thy judgments?” W hen do the *y feel ready to use 
the language of the prophet, in view of the low state of religion, 
‘¢ Rivers of waters run down my eyes, because they keep not thy 
law?” 'That holy jealousy for the honor of God and their Redeem- 
er,—oh, where is it to be found! Can the world be converted to 
God, while christians are so insensible to their obligations ? 
Christians do not know each other, and how can they enter into 
each other’s needs with a feeling heart, while they are thus unac- 
quainted ? The social system of e hristianity is de sprived of much 
of its effect, by the very size of our chure hes and congregations. 
The resemblance toa family united together m strict bonds of 
brotherly love and heavenly fellowship, is thus almost lost. ‘There 
are no such circumstances as existed among the primitive christians, 
to force them together, to call out, unsought and unbidden, the 
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gushing sympathies of their warm hearts for each other. But the 
nature and design of christianity is the same, and the means by which 
itis to exert its power the same, as it ever was. The activity of 
every member of the church of Christ should, therefore, be di- 
rected towards securing this end. No one can release himself 
from the responsibility. ‘* If one meinber suffers,” says Paul, “ all 
the members suffer with it.” But, is it so now, im practice ? 
Does the same thrilling sensibility, which shrinks at the view of the 
dishonor brought on the cause of Christ, pervade all? Is the sor- 
row which makes the heart of this vodly man bleed, and leads 

him to wrestle and pray for the deliverance of Zion, felt too by all 
who sit with him at the table of their common Lord? When those 
of the same family, or kindred spirits, meet and blend their prayers 
before the mercy -seat, with what intense interest can they enter 
into each other’s circumstances, and spread out their wants in then 
supplications? Do churches thus meet, and urge their requests 
to God? We put these questions seriously, for we feel, that here 
is the great radical defect in our churches. ‘They are any thing, 
almost, but a christian family,—a great brotherhood, united to- 
gether by common sympathies, swayed by the same great desires 
for the salvation of souls. Few, even of those who are qualified, 
take an active part, or exert their influence as they might ; fewer 
sll take any pains, as a duty, to fit themselves to help forward the 
cause of God. All is devolved on ministers. Here is the grand 
defect. We say it without hesitation, if we wait till the world 1s 
converted to God by the instrumentality of ministers of the gospel, 

in the ordinary sense of the term, we shall wait in vain. The 
event never will, never can be thus realized. Every professing 
christian is so far a minister of Christ, that he is bound to employ 
all his activity in this great object. Ministers may seek to beat 
the burden, sink and die, crushed by the weight of their labors ; 
but the pagan world, and a Sa of Christer idom, will go down 
to the grave without hope in the Savior, unless the church, as such, 

and all individual christians, realize and act up to their obligations. 

It is no more the duty of one man to be holy, prayerful, he vavenly 
minded, and active in the cause of Christ, than of another. One 
may, it is true, exert a greater influence than another ; one may do 
more good or more evil; but every one, no matter how humble 
his station, how small his abilities, 1s under the same pressing obli- 
gations to do all he can. But, to take a single illustration, how 
small a part of our churches, do any thing for the cause of missions, 
for the dying souls in heathen lands! Nota christian but is under 
obligation to do sumething,—not one to whom does not come the 
command of our Savior, ‘* preach the gospel to every creature,” 
in all its original urgency of obligation. If one has no property, 
there is no one who, if achristian, is so poor that he can give no 
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prayers,—who has no heart to feel, no petitions to pour forth in 
wrestling with God for his Spirit, upon the instrumentality used. 
We repeat it, the obligation is unfelt. How few are there who 
act as if it was their duty to inquire for ways of doing good,—who 
are on the alert to seek out the means of transmitting their contri- 
butions, to make them tell on the cause of Christ in other lands ! 
The most that is done, is to respond to the call when it meets 
them with its urgent appeals. Butis this all that is required by the 
great Head of the church? Has one man a right to be idle, and 
exert no activity for Christ, while another is wearing himself out 
in labors for the same cause? ‘The brotherhood,—the brother- 
hood of christian churches,—where is it? How shall the world 
around be made to feel the power of those vital principles of holy 
living, which the gospel contains, so long as the present state of 
things exists? ‘There is no want of objects to call forth the feelings 
and stimulate the exertions of all. Souls, perishing without 
Christ every where around us, in a christian land, are going to the 
bar of God, with all their guilt upon them, and uttering their ac- 
cusing cry against their neighbors and friends, in whose skirts their 
blood may be,—and some of these might be rescued from perdition. 
‘The myriads in pagan and Mohammedan lands without bibles or 
religious instruction, unblessed by the prayers and holy living of 
christians, are crow ding the gates of death, while christian obliga- 
tion is unfelt, christian activity is withheld. Predictions, glowing 
in all the brizhtness of eternal truth, are blazoning, throughout the 
pages of God’s w ord, the future triumphs of the Redeemer’s king- 
dom, but christians will not read and act. Commands, breathed 
forth from the lips of him who died for their deliverance, and en- 
forced by all the exhibitions of his amazing love, address their con- 
sciences and urge compliance ; but they feel not their obligations, 
and refuse to obey. Witnesses of his power and grace, revivals of 
religion, crowning with success the efforts of his people, and tidings 
of his manifested love among the nations afar, encourage ; but faith 
droops, and christians sleep. Eternity, with its amazing revela- 
tions of bliss and despair, enough to thrill through the dead in their 
graves, breaks upon their apathy , and summons them to live for 
heaven, and rescue sinners from hell ; but obligation is unfelt, the 
people of God are inactive, 

If we look back and survey the progress of effort, and the con- 
sequent success, we shall see that just in proportion as the profess- 
ing disciples of Christ have begun to revert to the original princi- 
ples of the christian church, the gospel has extended at home and 
abroad. Every thing proves that nothing but this is want- 
ing, as the grand preparation for the brightest day of Zion’s 
olory. Churches must be aroused, and enter themselves into the 
work. The youthful members of Christ’s flock must begin their 
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pupilage of christian life, in activity. Their obligations must be 
spread out before them, while they are counting the cost ; and 
their resolutions to be his, must be made in view of the unceasing 
devotedness of heart, and soul, and all, to their Savior. Every ar- 
rangement of mere convenience which interferes with the great de- 
sign of Christ’s church, must give way to the certainty, wherever 
it exists, of better securing the benefits of brotherly love, unity of 
Spirit, and combination of strength and effort, in building up his 
kingdom in the hearts of men. ‘The simple, over-ruling purpose 
of securing his triumphs over a-rebellious world, must be kept in 
view in every thing pertaining to his worship, in the intercourse of 
life, and in the daily employment of time, talents, and influence. 
As a perpetual priesthood, offering acceptable sacrifices, proclaim- 
ing his truth, anointed by his Spint, and interceding for the guilty, 
the church of Christ on earth, without Spot or biemish, as: before 
the shekinah of his heavenly temple, ‘must stand and behold his 
glory, and own his majesty and grace. Infidels must look on it, 
and see the imperishable evidence of his promise, who suffers not 
the gates of hell to prevail against it. ‘The universe must behold 
it, and own what grace can do for the ruined and lost race of man; 
while, as hereafter to be united in the general assembly and church of 
the first-born, angels, and redeemed, glorified spirits, delight to min- 
gle their praises for its triumphs, and rejoice over every repenting 
sinner who is brought to share in its prospects and hopes. 

We have omitted some of the topics which are embraced 
this volume, not because we do not consider them important, but 
rather that we wished to confine ourselves more particularly to 
those on which we have dwelt. We will, however, say in _pass- 
ing, that we esteem the directions which Mr. Bacon’ has given 
in reference to discipline, and the conduct of one church to an- 
other, as deserving of careful perusal and reduction to practice. 
We deem them highly proper and useful; and feel assured, that 
were they followed in the spirit of the gospel, many of the scan- 
dals which exist in our churches would be unknown. We agree 
with him, too, in the feelings which he expresses with respect to 
our own New England. The land of the pilgrims is destined, 
we doubt not, to make her influence yet more felt. It was not in 
vain, that the brotherhood in persecution left their native shores, 
and came to this asylum of liberty, and erected the banner of 
the cross in the wilds of this then inhospitable country. That banner 
will be carried by future churches, burning with the same holy 
love to God, and speeded by favoring heaven, while, leaving their 
brethren in possession of the rich privileges of a christian. land, 
they go to plant it anew, and to waveit in triumph over he athen 
reaims, given to Jesus for his inheritance, and the uttermost parts of 
the earth, his possession. Brotherlhoods of enlightened piety 
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and humble faith, will trace back their existence to the same 
spirit of devotedness that bore the fathers of New England across 
the bosom of the great deep, to mingle their prayers and praises 
in the forests, where no song to Jehovah had ever before been 
heard. New England will live in the memory of redeemed men 
until time is past, and God has no more work for his children to 
perform. 

We close this part of our subject, and our review, with the 
following extract from our author’s chapter entitled Responsibility 
of the New England Churches :-— 


How much then, in view of all these particulars, is depending on 
the continued and increasing purity, diligence, holiness and zeal of the 
New England churches. If these churches should prove recreant and 
reprobate—if they should become cold, worldly, corrupt—if through 
their sloth, darkness should come in to cover the land consecrated by 
the prayers, and rich with the ‘garnered dust”? of the puritans—oh, 
what hopes on which the minds of angels are now intent, would be 
blasted! But if these churches are faithful to their Savior, faithful to 
themselves, and faithful to those great interests of the human race which 
are committed, as it were, to their kee ping—how may they spread the 
triumphs of the gospel! how may they hold up the light of ‘God’s salva- 
tion till its beams shall flash broad me bright over all the nations of a 
dying world! 

Are you a member in one of these churches? A portion of that 
boundless res ponsibility, a greater portion than you can estimate, rests 
on you. You are teaching, perhaps, a class of little children in the 
Sabbath school. In that humble offi¢e you are forming their minds, as 
you hope, to all the virtues of benevolence and piety. But what minds 
are you teaching, and what is to be the sphere of their influence in the 
years of their maturity? Who dreams that those children are to live 
and die upon the spot where they were born? ‘They are gathered, it 
may be, from lowly dwellings, and come to their Sabbath lessons clad 
in the coarse but clean attire of laborious and cheerful poverty ; but who 
dreams that they are all to live and die in the same humble circum- 
stances in which you find them now? By your labors with them, we 
will suppose, they are converted to God, and are prepared to “ shine as 
lights in the world, holding forth the word of life.’? Who can tell from 
what stations, and on what distant places, the light which you are now 
kindling shall shed its salutary radiance in years to come? Who can 
tell what souls sitting in the shadow of death, shall by and by be en- 
lightened by the christian ex cample and efforts of those who are now 
your pupils ? What a responsibility then, is this! And if you are not 
teaching such a class, when by a little self-denial you might be doing 
SO, and when you have a direct call to undertake the work, what a re- 
sponsibility are you neglecting! 

Look again. There is a revival of re ligion in the church with which 
you are connec ted : and a hundred souls, newly conve rted, are gathered 
into its communion,—most of them, as is always the case, from among 
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the young. Five years hence, where will be those hundred converts ? 
Some of them indeed will be gone to the dead; and their graves will 
be growing green among the green graves of their kindred. Others 
will be still among you, in your sanctuary, in your Sabbath schools, in 
your prayer meetings, in your benevolent associations, sharing in all 
the privileges and responsibilities of your happy New England congrega- 
tion. But there are others still; and where are they? ‘Scattered over 
all the earth, by the New England spirit of adventure. One is far off 
upon the sea, praying and reading the bible with his rough shipmates, 
sending up the songs of Zion from among the winds and “billov rs of the 
ocean ; and it is his, perhaps, to unfurl the Bethel flag, with its dove 
and olive branch, in some distant port, amidst the frow ning symbols of 
heathen or Mohammedan superstition. Another is in some European 
country ; and there, if his piety is enlightened and strong enough to 
withstand the temptations that assail him, he is telling of the privileges, 
the peace, the light, the spiritual blessings of these favored shores. 
Others are in the places of education, preparing themselves to preach 
the gospel, or are already hastening to the post of peril and of toil be- 
yond the frontier line of christendom. Others, more numerous, are 
scattered here and there in the cities of the Atlantic, and over the 
boundless regions of the west, generally much respected for their vir- 
tues and usefulness in society, acquiring wealth by their diligence and 
skill, extending the range of their influence, and, except in rare cases 
of apostasy, glorifying God by a life of devotion. And wherever they 
are scattered, there are felt the blessed effects of that revival in New 
England which converted them to God? And there—if your prayers, 
your holy zeal, your labors of faith and love, had any thing to do in 
bringing on or promoting that rev ival—are felt the blessed effects of 
your influence as a church- member. 

But if you are unfaithful as a servant of Christ; if by your perverse- 
ness, or your want of public spirit, the sanctuary of God goes to ruin, 
and the ministrations of the word cease in the place of your habitation ; 
if your worldliness and selfishness, and your deadness to the things of 
religion, are such as to grieve e the Spirit of Christ, and hang with a 
dead weight on the activity of your brethren ; if your example or your 
temper of heart is hindering the revival of religion around you ; nay, 
if any influence which you could contribute to increase the purity . 
strength, the active and efficient piety of your own church and i 
sister churches, is withheld,—who shall tell us where the pec 
effects of your unfaithfulness shall terminate ?>—who can estimate the 
extent of evil for which God may hold you in a fearful sense responsi- 
ble? pp. 169—173. 
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Arr. VIIl.—Stavery. 


Letters on Slavery ; addressed to the Cumberland Congregation, Virgina. By J 
D. Paxron, their former pastor. Lexington, Ky. 1803. 12mo. pp. 207. 


Tue author of this book is an intelligent and able minister of 
the gospel, in the Presbyterian church. A few years ago, he was 
pastor of a congregation in Prince Edward County, Virginia. Born 
and educated in that St: ite, and having spent more than for ty years 
there, in the midst of a slave- holding population, he entertained 
those views of slavery, which, we believe, are common to pious 
and -reflecting men in all parts of the country ;—he believed in 
‘the moral evil of slavery, and the duty of christians to let no 
selfish interest prolong the sin and injustice, but, in the fear of God, 
to do all they can, in consistency with duty, to fit for and restore med 
freedom those in bondage.” ‘This view led him to favor the Co- 
lonization Society, to take up contributions for that object, and to 
attempt founding an auxiliary society among his people. Occasion- 
ally he made some little reference to the subject in his public 
preaching ; but, as there were usuatly slaves in the congregation, 
and as he knew how readily some persons might take offense, his 
allusions to the “ delicate subje ct,” as the southrons call it, were 
few and slight. By marriage he had become the master of one or 
two families of slaves. He felt it to be his duty—and his wife’s 
views were entirely coincident with his—to make those persons 
free, as soon as it could be done, with a fair prospect of improving 
their condition. Accordingly, he says, ‘‘ we watched the progress 
of the colony at Liberia, for several years ; and, in the mean time, 
used means to prepare our slaves for freedom. As soon as we 
were satisfied that they bad better prospects there of doing well 
for themselves, than they could have with us, we encouraged them 
io go; gave them such an outfit as our means afforded, and sent 
them to the colony.” ‘These slaves, eleven in number, sailed from 
Norfolk, on board the Indian Chief, in February, 1826; and were 
among the first of the slaves manumitted for the purpose of send- 
ing them to Africa. 

Not long after the going forth of these freed-men, and while the 
excitement naturally ‘produced i in the neighborhood by such an 
event, had not yet entirely subsided, our author commenced a series 
of essays on slavery, in the Family: ‘Visitor, a re ‘ligious paper which 
had some circulation among the families of his charge. The third 
number of this series s, contained an energetic exposition of the incon- 
sistency between slavery, as constituted by the statutes of Virginia, 
and the requisitions of the law of love. It gave great offense to 
those members of the congregation, who had been ‘previously dis- 
satisfied with their pastor’s liberating his own slaves; and as Mr 
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Paxton was well understood to be the author, great efforts were 
made to create a general disaffection towards him. ieaisisdlanady 
on receiving official information that an opposition had been organ- 
ized against him, he resigned his charge, ‘ leaving the Cumberland 
congregation to obtain a pastor whose opinions might agree with 
their own.’ 

Such was the occasion of the letters before us. They were 
written soon after the author’s resignation of his pastoral charge, 
but have remained unpublished these six years, because the author, 
unwilling to do any thing rashly, yielded to the advice of certain 
friends who thought “ that on account of existing excitement, some 
little time should be allowed to pass before they were given to the 
public.” We confess that our judgment differs from that of Mr. 
Paxton’s cautious friends. ‘l'o us it seems, that this little book 
could have done no great harm, and might have done great good 
in the six years during which it has been shut up in the author’s 
desk. ‘To us it seems too, that the excitement of the occasion 
would have caused the book to be read with deep interest by many 
who now may never read it at all. 

The first of these letters contains a narrative of facts, relating 
to the occasion on which the book was written. ‘The second 
treats of ministerial prudence, and exposes the folly of supposmg, 
that whenever offense is taken at a minister’s preaching or con- 
duct, he is of course to be regarded as having acted imprudently. 
The third refutes the notion, so common at the south, that all 
discussion on such a subject is to be avoided as dangerous, and 
shows that the danger of slavery itself is such as cannot be aug- 
mented by temperate and candid discussion. ‘The fourth exhibits 
the origin and nature of negro slavery in the United States, and 
compares it with the slavery which formerly existed in England. 
The fifth shows how slavery violates the principles on which all 
our boasted political institutions are founded; and inquires what 
sentence is pronounced upon it by the law of nature. ‘The five 
following are an investigation of the teachings of scripture in re- 
spect to the morality of slavery. ‘The eleventh and twelfth exhi- 
bit some of the evil tendencies of slavery ; and argue very strongly 
that no christian, of enlightened views, can lend the sane ‘tion of his 
example to a system fraught with such tendencies. The thi- 
teenth refutes some of the arguments most commonly offered in 
vindication of slavery. ‘The fourteenth and fifteenth are devoted 
to the inquiry, “ What must we do with our slaves?” Our au- 
thor’s own example has shown the favorable opinion with which he 
regards the efforts of the Colonization Society ; yet, he is far from 
thinking, as some seem to think, that nothing ought to be done 
except as the emancipated are carried to Liberia. He proposes 
several plans for the removal of the colored population, and obvi- 
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ously regards the separation of the two races as important to the 
well-being of both ; yet he doubts whether the removal of all is 
practicable, and brings arguments to show that the emancipated 
slaves might become in time, even in the midst of the country 
which they now occupy, industrious and happy free laborers. He 
shows with much clearness what can be done by individual slave- 
holders to promote the general abolition of the system; and, in the 
sixteenth letter, concludes with an eloquent array of “ motives to 
immediate effort,” drawn from the doctrine of God’s retributive 
dispensations, and from the certainty, that dreadful judgments must 
fall upon a country so laden as ours is with the guilt of slavery, 
unless they are averted by a speedy repentance. 

This book is a fair specimen of that sort of discussion on the 
subject of slavery, which we wish to see more of. The author 
does not bluster, like some eminent philanthropists in our part of 
the country ; he does not attempt to mystify and madden the 
minds of inflammable readers, with the stereotype talk about “ im- 
mediate abolition ;’? he writes like a man who knows whereof he 
affirms, and who knows precisely what prejudices and errors he has 
undertaken to combat ; he aims directly at the instruction and 
conviction of those slave-holders who imagine that there is no 
wrong in slavery, and that nothing is to be done but to hand down 
the system, just as it is, to other generations ;—and such is the 
coolness and clearness, and at the same time the pungency, of his 
statements and arguments, that slave-holders, meeting with the 
book, cannot refuse to read, and reading, cannot easily avoid being 
convinced. We hope the book may have a wide circulation in 
that part of the country for which it was especially designed. We 
hope it may be replied to; and that the author may thus have 
occasion to come out again, with his strong appeals to undeniable 
facts and self-evident principles. 

{n saying all this, however, we do not make ourselves responsi- 
ble for every thing which the author has said. Here and there, if 
it were worth our while, we might find fault with a position or an 
argument ; but those slips and errors,—if they are such,—do not 
affect the great conclusions to which lie wishes to conduct his read- 
ers. For exemple: we have our doubts whether the exegesis by 
which he would get rid of some passages of scripture often addu- 
ced in defense of slavery, is in every instance correct. Yet, the 
general position, that the bible does not justify or authorize slavery, 
he defends successfully ; for he brings forward the great principles 
of christian morality, and applies them to the question in such a 
manner as leaves no doubt on the mind of the unbiased reader, 
that, whatever difficulties there may be with the exegesis of particular 
passages, the bible is irreconcilably at war with such a constitu- 
tion of society. 
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Taking leave, now, of Mr. Paxton and his book, but not of the 
subject, we propose to occupy a few pages with a brief inquiry 
respecting the morality of slavery. 

‘To many who will read these pages, the question is one of direct 
practical importance. We have readers, not a few, who are the 
hereditary masters of bondmen, or who live in the midst of a 
slave-holding community. And besides these, many of our read- 
ers in our own part of the country, will probably be living, by and 
by, where the laws allow of slavery, and where every man, whose 
circumstances permit him to employ a servant, is called upon to 
decide for himself, whether he will be a slave-holder or not. 
Thousands of the natives of the north,—young men, and men 
more advanced,—men in every business and profession,—are con- 
tinually becoming citizens of the south, and there find that the 
question of the morality of slavery is to them a question personally 
and immediately practical. 

The subject is important to us all, in another aspect. We, at 
the north, are fellow citizens with slave-holders ; and between us 
and them, as fellow citizens, there is, and must be, a constant in- 
tercourse. We and they not only meet by our representatives in 
the national legislature, but meet personally, both in our part of 
the country and in theirs. ‘Thousands of slave-masters are asso- 
ciated with us, in our various benevolent and christian enterprises. 
Often individuals from among them, brought hither by business, or 
in pursuit of health, come and worship with us in our temples, or, 
as members of sister churches, sit down with us at the table of 
the Lord. Not less often, one and another from among us, finds him- 
self carried by his business, or is driven by disease, into those parts 
of the country where slavery prevails; and there, slave-holders not 
only offer him the civilities of ordinary hospitality, but, if he is a 
professor of religion, invite him to worship with them in their 
families and in their temples, and to commune with them in all re- 
ligious ordinances. ‘Thus, it is an important question to all, How 
ought we to regard these fellow citizens? And this is only another 
form of the question respecting the morality of slavery. On the 
one hand, we are urged to believe that they are without any re- 
sponsibility, i in relation to the existence and continuance of slav ery 
among them. On the other hand, we are visited by traveling 
lecturers on slavery, and inundated with pamphlets and papers, 
urging us to believe that every slave-master is, as such, a criminal 
of the deepest die, a “ felon in heart and deed,” whose crime is 
only inferior “to intentional and malignant murder,” a “ thief,” a 
robber,” a * tyrant,” who deserves to be regarded as the com- 
mon enemy of the human race. ‘These circumstances certainly 
give great importance to the inquiry respecting the morality of 
slavery. 
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First of all, in this inquiry, it is necessary to define distinctly the 
subject in debate. What is sluvery ? 

Before attempting a direct answer to this question, it is to be 
remarked, that there are many varieties of slavery; that the Iaws 
of different countries and ages, limit and modify the relation of 
master and slave, in many different degrees ; and that, therefore, 
the answer ought to include slavery in ‘all its forms. There may 
be slavery, w here the master has, by the law, an absolute irrespon- 
sible power over the persons and lives of his slaves; and there 
may be slavery, where the master has no power to put his slave to 
death, and if he inflicts any punishment beyond a certain measure 
of severity, he must be called to account at a public tribunal. 
There may be slavery, where the slave is by the law incapable of ac- 
quiring property, incapable of marriage, incapable of testifying in a 
court of justice, incapable of complaining to a magistrate against 
the cruelty of his master or of any other person; and there may 
be slavery, where the slave is invested with all these rights, and 
protected inthem. ‘There may be slavery, where the slave is al- 
lowed to be sold like a horse, at the pleasure or necessity of his 
master, and to be torn away by force from all the objects of his 
natural, affection ; and there may be slavery, where the slave can- 
not be transferred from one proprietor to another, except with his 
own consent. ‘There may be hereditary slavery, entailed upon 
generations unborn ; and there may be slaves, whose children are 
free-born. ‘There may be a slavery for life ; ‘and there may be a 
slavery limited to a term of years. We say, ’ therefore, the defini- 
tion of slavery ought to include all the varieties of serv itude which 
the word slavery properly denotes, and ought to exclude every 
thing else. 

Shall it be said, then, as is often said by those who talk most on 
this subject, that, for a man to have property in his fellow men, is 
slavery ? How are we to understand this definition? Has not the 
master a property in his apprentice,—the father in his children,— 
not to say the husband in his wife, and the wife in her husband? 
Is all the property which one human being may have in another, sla- 
very? Who is he that would abolish slavery, by proclaiming it 
as an axiom, that it is a crime for one human being to claim prop- 
erty in another? Let him preach that doctrine, if he will be con- 
sistent, to his apprentices, or to the apprentices of his neighbor, 
and exhort them to make the application for themselves. Will it 
be said, that the master cannot sell his apprentice as the slave-hold- 
er can sell his slave? We ask in reply, Is there no slavery 
where the slave cannot be transferred from one master to another, 
without his own consent? Suppose a law to be enacted, forbid- 

ding the master to sell his slave, except with the slave’s consent, 
and making the slave’s voluntary signature in the presence of a 
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magistrate essential to the validity of the transfer :—is that the 
immediate, unconditional, and unqualified abolition of slavery ? Is it 
said that the master has no property in the person of his apprentice, 
but only a property in his time and labor, a title to his services? 
We ask in reply, Is it necessary to the existence of slavery, that 
the slave-holder shall have any other kind of property in his slave 
than what the master mechanic has in his indented apprentice ? 
Suppose it to be declared by legislation, or by some judicial decis- 
ion, that the master’s property in his slave is simply a property in 
his time and labor, and not in his blood and bones, and that the 
slave is only a “ person held to service or labor’’ for his lifetime, 
and transmitting the same condition to his children :—would that 
be the immediate and complete abolition of slavery ? 

Shall it be said, then, that slavery consists in the obligation to 
work without wages? But, is not the apprentice bound to work 
without wages? ‘The apprentice has indeed a compensation for 
his labor ; he does not work for nothing ; he receives, ordinarily, his 
food and clothing, and he receives instruction in his trade. And 
so the slave may have a compensation. It is not essential to his con- 
dition that he shall work for nothing; it may be that he has his 
daily food, his cabin and his clothing ; it is not impossible to imagine 
that he has food and clothing for his children, and even a shelter and 
the comforts of animal existence for his aged and disabled parents ; 
nay more, he may be provided with medical attendance in sick- 
ness, and with religious instruction on the sabbath ; and the master 
may regard all this as due to him in consideration of his services ; 
while yet his service is the service of a slave. Will it be said that 
his compensation is inadequate? We admit it; but are all men 
slaves who work for an inadequate compensation? In how many 
parts of the world may inen be hired, by thousands, to work for no 
other compensation than bare shelter and support ? 

Shall we adopt Paley’s definition, that “ slavery is an obligation 
to labor for the benefit of the master, without the coniract or con- 
sent of the servant?” isnt may not a man sell himself into slave- 
ry? Did not the Hebrew servant, who, at the end of his sixth 
year of servitude declined ihe privilege of becoming free, consent 
and contract to be a slave forever ? 

We know not how to define slavery more accurately than by 
saying, It is that artificial relation, or civil constitution, by which 
one man is invested with a property in the labor of another, to 
whom, by virtue of that relation, he owes the duties of protection, 
support, and government, and who owes him, in return, obedience 
and submission. The right which a father has in his children, is a 
natural right ; the relation which involves it, is a relation instituted 
by the author of nature. The right which the master has in his 
apprentice, is the right of the father transferred, within certain 
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limits, and for the convenience and by the consent of the parties, to 
another person. But the relation of master and slave has no foun- 
dation in nature ; it is altogether the work of human legislation. It 
is a relation entirely artificial ; it is an unnatural constitution of so- 
ciety, arbitrarily investing one party with authority and property, 
and binding the other party to obedient and submissive labor. 

Now, there are those, we have reason to believe, who think they 
find in the scriptures a full justification of slavery ; and who bring 
proof texts to quiet their consciences while they hold their fellow 
men, and are resolved to hold them always, in a most degrading 
bondage. On the other hand, there are men who profess to regard 
it as one of the plainest points of revelation, that no man can ex- 
ercise the ownership and government of a slave, in any circum- 
stances, for a single hour, without the most atrocious and horrible 
guilt. ‘The inquiry before us has been undertaken with reference 
to both these opinions. In pursuing it, then, we are to examine 
chiefly what light the scriptures throw on the subject. 

A full investigation of the scriptures in relation to this matter, 
naturally divides itself into two branches ; first, the Mosaic legisla- 
tion and religion, and secondly, the principles and conduct of 
Christ and his apostles. 

The first point, then, to be examined, is the legislation of Moses 
on the subject of slavery. Did the great lawgiver of Israel, legis- 
lating by divine inspiration, approve and sanction the practice of 
slavery? If not, did he forbid and abolish it on the plan of im- 
mediate abolition? ‘The following positions, we think, will be 
found too plain to need much illustration, and too well supported 
to be denied. 

1. Moses did not introduce slavery among the Jews. It was 
even in his time, as it has been ever since, in all the countries of 
the east, an ancient and established institution, incorporated with 
all the habits of the people, and with the entire structure of society 
As long ago as when Abram and Lot departed out of Haran, 
about four centuries after the flood, they took with them, not only 
“the substance which they had gathered, ” but “the souls which 
they had gotten in Haran.”* The patriarch, sojourning and wan- 
dering in the land of promise, was not a solitary traveler; he was 
respected as the master and proprietor ofa body of servants, of whom 
*‘ three hundred and eighteen’’ were able to bear arms. And as 
to the nature of the servitude of the souls which he had gotten, 
and the tenure by which they were held, the story of Hagar, 
the “‘ bondwoman,” seems to bea sufficiently palpable illustration.} 
The wealth of Isaac consisted not only in flocks and herds, but in 
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‘ oreat store of servants.”* When Jacob returned from Padan- 
aram, his wealth was ‘“ oxen, and asses, flocks, and men-ser- 
vants, and women-servants.”} Whether the servants of those 
days were bought and sold as merchandise, and at what price, let 
those judge who have read of the sale of Joseph to a caravan of 
Arab traders,—a transaction exactly like what now takes place 
in Africa, not to say in this country, every day. Such were the 
ideas and habits of the Hebrews, when Moses undertook to give 
~— laws. 

In these circumstances, did the inspired legislator perempto- 
sly prohibit slavery? No. He expected that the people, for 
whom he was legislating, would continue to hold bond-servants as 
property ; and he framed his laws accordingly. Indeed, we may 
say, that slavery is as important a title in his laws, as it is in the 
statute-book of any State in this Union. He defines several modes 
in which persons might become slaves. (1.) ‘The man convicted 
of theft, and unable to make a double or fourfold or fivefold restora- 
tion of the property stolen, was to be sold to make out the com- 
pensation.{ (2.) Sometimes a man through poverty sold himself or 
his children, or perhaps was sold, with his family, for the payment 
of his debts ;—a wiser method, surely , than our Gothic practice of 
imprisoning the debtor. This mode of enforcing the payment of 
debts, was probably an ancient custom. ‘The legislator takes it for 
granted that this will be done, and makes provision for it.$ 
(3.) Captives in war, especially women and children, were held as 
slaves.|| (4.) In connection with a law protecting the Israelite, 
who through poverty had sold himself, against the rigorous treat- 
ment to which slaves were ordinarily subject , and providing for his 
emancipation at a fixed. period, itis said, ‘“* Both thy bondmen, and 
thy bondmaids, which thou shalt have, shall be of the heathen that 
are round about you; of them shall ye buy bondmen and bondmaids : 
moreover, of the children of the strangers that do sojourn among 
you, of them shall ye buy, and of their families that are with you, 
which they begat in your land; and they shall be your possession : 
and ye shall take them as an mheritance for your children after 
you, to inherit them for a possession.”’{1 Such legislation as this, 
proves beyond debate that Moses did not peremptorily prohibit 
slavery as acrime. Other particulars are equally remarkable. It 
is enacted, that if a master should so strike a slave with a rod, as to 
to cause his immediate death, the crime should be punished as 
murder ; but the exception is added,—strange, not to say shock- 
ing, to our sensibilities, —that if the slave survive the injury a day 





* Gen. xxvi. 14. t Gen. xxxii. 5. {Exodus xxii. I—4. § Levit. xxv 
39,47. Exod. xxi. 7. Nehem.v. 4,5. See Michaelis on the laws of Moses, 
vol. ii. pp. 160-163, 306—308. || Deut. xx. 14, % Levit. xxv. 44--46 
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or two, the master’s pecuniary loss shall be considered punishment 
enough, “ for he is his money.”* ‘The law,—of late made so famil- 
iar to half the population of this country, by an ingenious tem- 
perance tract,—which held the owner of a dangerous ox respon- 
sible with his life, if through his neglect the ox should cause the 
death of man or woman, contains a similar exception. If the ox 
“has killed aman or a woman, ’—“ if he have gored a son or a 
daughter,” the owner is to be put to death, unless his life be re- 
deemed by a sum of money, at the discretion, doubtless, of the 
magistrate. But, ‘if the ox shall push a man-servant or maid- 
servant, he (the owner,) shall give to their master thirty shekels of 
silver.”+ Such a distinction between a freeman anda slave, seems 
to have been necessary in making laws for the stiff-necked Israel- 
ites ; but our feelings revolt at it. 

3. Did Meses sanction the practice of slavery? Not at all. 
He dealt with it as he dealt with polygamy, with arbitrary divorce, 
with the levirate law, and with the old bloody law of the gorL 
or blood-avenger. Legislating for a people, in many respects bar- 
barous, and never remarkably tractable, he wisely considered what 
was practicable in such a case, rather than what was simply de- 
sirable. Many were the provisions of the Jewish law, of which 
Christ might have said, as he said of that which permitted arbitrary 
divorces, ‘* Bec cause of the hardness of your hearts, Moses wrote 
you this precept.”’ The professed christian, then, who would set up a 
justification for slavery, on the ground that the civil laws of Moses 
did not peremptorily forbid it, ought to remember, that, by the same 
reasoning, he may justify poly gamy, and concubinage, and the 
divorce of a wife at the pleasure of “her husband. By ‘the same 
reasoning, he may make it the duty of the brother of a deceased 
husband, to receive as his own wife the childless widow, for the 
sake of perpetuating the family and name of the deceased. By 
the same reasoning, he may prove that in every case of homicide, 
from the most malicious to the most accidental, the nearest rela- 
tive of the person slain, may pursue the slayer, guilty or mnocent, 
and may smite him to death wherever he finds him. The only 
question on this point is,—Did Moses, with the authority of an in- 
spired legislator, sanction as right, every thing which his code 
did not prohibit and punish as criminal? And among christians, 
surely, that is no question at all. 

4. The Mosaic statutes respecting the relation of master and 
slave, are obviously modifications and amendments of a previously 
existing jus consuetudinarium,{ or common law, and are designed 
to meliorate the condition of the slave, to protect him from op- 


* Exod. xxi. 20,21. + Exod. xxi. 28,32. See Michaelis on the laws of Mo- 
ses, vol. iv. p. 260. +t Michaelis on the laws of Moses, vel.i. pp. 9--15, 
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pression, and to promote the gradual disuse and abolition of slavery. 
Here, for the benefit of such as have never given their attention 
distinctly to this point, we will state a few particulars. 

(1.) No Hebrew could continue a slave, except by his own 
free consent, for a longer period than six years ; and while he con- 
tinued such, he was to be treated only as a hireling, whose wages 
for the six years had been paid in advance. In the year of jubilee, 
too, every Hebrew who had fallen into poverty, was to regain his 
hereditary lands, and was, of course, to go free, that he might take 
possession of them.* 

(2.) The master, who, in correcting his slave, even with a prop- 
er instrument of correction, should cause his immediate or speedy 
death, was to be punished, as guilty of homicide. Such a law, 
phrased as it is, cannot easily be understood as any thing else than 
a limitation of the previously allowed power of masters over the 
persons and lives of their servants.t 

(3.) A slave, maimed by his master, was to become free. 
The language of the law, indeed, includes expressly only two 
cases of maiming: “If a man smite the eye of his servant, or 
the eye of his maid, that it perish, he shall let him go free for his 
eye’s sake ; and if he smite out his man-servant’s tooth, or his maid- 
servant’s tooth, he shall let him go free for his tooth’s sake.” 
But, as Michaelis has remarked, the lawgiver, by naming the 
noblest of our organs on the one hand, and on the other, one of 
those organs that can most easily be dispensed with, and that are 
naturally lost as old age approaches, plainly intimates that all the 
other organs are to be considered as included. It is not unfre- 
quenily the case in the laws of Moses, that a general principle, in- 





*Exod. xxi.2—6. Deut. xv. 12—18. Levit. xxv. 39—55. Mr. Paxton, 
pp. 79—84, labors hard to make it out, that these provisions applied to all the 
slaves which the Israelites were permitted to hold. His argument, in brief, is, 
that all their slaves were to be circumcised; and that, by being circumcised, they 
became naturalized in Israel, and were placed on a level with the descendants 
of Jacob. But was a circumcised slave, therefore, a naturalized Israelite? We 
answer, No ; for Moses has given a particular law of naturalization, Deut. xxiii. 
3—9. By that law, it was granted to Edomites and Egyptians, as a peculiar 
favor, that the grand-children of such as should settle in Palestine, might “ enter 
into the congregation of the Lord ;’’ and in regard to the Ammonites, and Mo- 
abites, it is declared, that to the tenth generation, aud forever, they should be inca- 
pable of becoming Israelites. Yet the Edomites, not to say the Egyptians, were 
circumcised ; and it would seem, that any stranger who desired to eat the passover, 
might do so after being circumcised, Exod. xii. 48. So that it is, at least, doubtful 
whether the circumcision of a slave, and his eating of the passover-feast, was de- 
signed to make him a Hebrew, in the sense of the law now in question. 

Mr. P. also argues that, at any rate, the foreign slave went out free in the year 
of jubilee. Butthe law of the jubilee, which 1s found in Leviticus xxv., makes 
a distinction between the foreign servant and the Hebrew, expressly in that par- 
ticular.—See verses 39—46. 
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stead of being abstractly announced, is inculcated by being in- 
volved in two or three particulars. 

(4.) A female slave, in certain cases, became entitled to the 
privileges of a wife, or in default of these, to her freedom.* The 
laws here referred to, tended in part to protect the chastity of fe- 
male servants, and, in part, to increase the number of free-born 
children. No master who became a father by his female slave, in- 
creased, in that way, the number of persons doomed to bondage. 

(5.) ‘The religious institutions of the Jewish nation were, in ma- 
ny respects, calculated toafford relief and privileges to the slave. Be- 
ing circumcised, he was no longer regarded as a foreigner, but was 
bound to the worship of the God of Israel. ‘The weekly rest of the 
sabbath was for him no less than for his master ; and the master 
was expressly enjoined, in reference to this privilege of his ser- 
vants, to remember the toilsome bondage of Israel in Egypt.t 
In all the sacred festivals, ‘‘ the servant and the handmaid” were 
to partake, no less than “ the son and the daugliter,” and Israel 
was to remember, “ thou wast a bondman.”{ The tendency of 
all these things was to create sympathy and kind affection between 
the master and his servants, and to prepare the latter for the privi- 
leges and honors of freemen. 

“6. ) Kidnapping, or the stealing of men to make them slaves, 
was punished with death.¢ If laws affect public sentiment, then 
such a law against the crime of reducing men to slavery, was cal- 
culated, not only to prevent that particular crime, but also to in- 
spire a horror against slavery itself. 

(7.) Runaway slaves from a foreign country were not to be giv- 
en up to their masters, but were to be allowed to dwell in the land, 
wherever they could find a home.||_ One effect of this law would 
be, reciprocal, or rather retaliatory, laws among the neighboring na- 
tions, in regard to fugitive slaves from Palestine ; so that, whenever 
the slave of an Israelite master should find his condition intolerable, 
a flight of one or two days would almost always carry him to some 
country from which he could not be reclaimed. Another effect of 
this law would be, to impress strongly on the popular mind, that 
great truth on which the law is founded, namely, the truth that 
every man ought to be a freeman. 

To all these considerations it is to be added, that the religious 
teachings and ethical maxims of Moses and the prophets were, 
in principle and tendency, if not in terms, opposed to slavery. 
Let it be remembered, that the law of love is the basis of Mosaic, 
no less than of christian morality ; that it was expressly enjoined 
on the Hebrews, as a religious duty, to treat swangers and foreign- 





* Exod. xxi. 8-11. Deut. xxi. 10—14. + Deut.v.14,15. ¢ Deut. xvi. 11, 12. 
§ Exod. xxi. 16. || Deut. xxiii. 15, 16. 
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ers with kindness ;* that God, in his revelations, made himself 
known to them, especially as the protector of the poor and the 
avenger of the oppressed ;+ and that, among the duties most forci- 
bly urged by indignant prophets, in times of sin and judgment, 
was the duty of letting the oppressed go free, and breaking every 
yoke ;{ and it cannot be doubted, that among the Jews the in- 
fluence of their religion conspired with the influence of their laws, 
to mitigate the evils of slavery, and to promote its gradual ex- 
tinction. 

But, after all, we have exhibited only in part, the tendency of 
the Mosaic institutions, as it respects slavery. ‘These institutions 
ought to be considered as a whole, in all their bearings on the in- 
crease of a homogeneous Hebrew population ; on the ‘industry ,and 
social and moral habits of the people ; on their mode of agriculture ; 
on their intercourse with foreign nations ; on the augmentation of 
wealth among them, and its distribution into small estates; in a 
word, on all their character and condition asa people. ‘This most 
important branch of the inquiry we can only hint at. He who 
can examine it in detail will find, we are sure, that, as these institu- 
tions were designed to civilize a rude pastoral people, to fix them 
on the soil, and form them into a peaceful agricultural community, 
and gradually to extirpate from among them, all those barbarous 
usages which could not be abolished at a blow; so, in particular, they 
were fitted to fill the land of Israel with a population who would 
have no room for foreign slaves, and no use for that kind of 
‘‘ machinery,” and whose feelings and habits would be opposed to 
slavery. 

Accordingly, it is worthy of notice, that, as Palestine became filled 
with an industrious and peaceful Jewish population, the practice of 
employing bond-servants fell into comparative disuse. In the times 
of our Savior, we find no very distinct traces of the existence of sla- 
very among the Jews of the holy land. The only “servants” 
mentioned in the narratives of the four evangelists, except where 
the word occurs in Christ’s parables, are the centurion’s servant 
miraculously healed,§ who was most probably a slave under the 
Roman law, and the servants of the high priest’s palace,|| who 
may have been hired servants, but more likely were Jews engaged 
for a six year’s term of service, according to the Mosaic statute. 

What then are the results of our inquiry respecting the legisla- 
tion of the great author of the Hebrew polity? Did Moses, legis- 
lating for Israel by divine authority, approve and sanctify the 
practice of slavery? By no means. Did he peremptorily forbid 





"Deut. x. 17—19. Ex. xxii. 21. tEccl.v.8. Exod. ii. 23; iii. 9. {Isaiah 
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and abolish it, on the plan of immediate abolition? We answer, 
No: if he did, the bible is a book past all understanding. 

Before proceeding to an examination of the principles and con- 
duct of the apostles in respect to this subject, we pause, that we 
may ask our southern readers to compare their code noir with the 
slave laws of Moses. Is it not true, without any considerable ex- 
ception, that your laws on the subject are all designed for the ad- 
vantage of the master ; to secure him from the loss of his property ; 
to guard him against insurrection; to strengthen him in the exercise 
of a power so absolute, so odious, that nature stands horror-struck 
at the bare description ; and to fortify the system, as far as possi- 
ble, against every thing that tends to its abolition? Is not the 
only considerable limitation of the power of the master, a limit- 
ation in the wrong direction,—a limitation against righteousness, 
against compassion, against religion? Is not almost any cruelty in 
a slave-holder less offensive,—we do not say to public sentiment, 
but to the law,—than the kindness that would give them their 
freedom, or that would even teach thein to read the word of God? 
Has not every new law, from year to year, pushed the same line 
of policy a little farther? How contrary to all this were the stat- 
utes of the great Hebrew lawgiver! His laws affecting the rela- 
tion of master and slave, are designed, not to afford the strong 
new advantages, and a more perfect impunity in oppression, but 
to relieve the helpless and protect the defenseless ; not to construct 
new entrenchments around a barbarous system, at war with human 
happiness, but rather to cast down its barriers, and to lay it open 
to the entrance of improving and transforming influences. 

At the same time it may be remarked, that there is a lesson 
here for those extra-zealous abolitionists, who permit themselves 
to be led into denunciations against the constitution of the United 
States, and against the memory of all the framers of that august 
compact, on the ground that it does not prohibit slavery, but 
allows to slave-holders the power of representing their bondmen 
in the national legislature. Undesirable indeed it is, that slavery 
should exist under the banner of the great republic ;—still more un- 
desirable, that the representatives of slaves should sit in the capi- 
tol; but shall we, therefore, curse the constitution, and curse the 
memory of the men who framed it, and consented to it? Is not 
the constitution, as it is, the very best that could have been framed 
in those circumstances? Is it not far better than any sane man 
could hope for, if the work were now to be done over again ?— 
Were not these undesirable concessions necessary, “because of the 
hardness of the hearts” of the people for whom the constitution 
was to be framed? It is well known that the federal compact has 
been denounced, on this account, by certain agitators, in no meas- 
ured terms ; and, unfortunately, certain habits of reasoning preva- 
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lent in these days, are calculated to give effect to that sort of 
denunciation. No matter how much the peaceful and prosperous 
union of these states has done for the cause of liberty and human 
happiness over all the earth ;—no matter what wars and implacable 
enmities would have raged perpetually between the rival powers 
of the north and south, the east and west, had the plan of union un- 
der one government been permitted to fail ;—no matter, though all 
the blood of the revolution had been in vain, and the enemies of 
liberal institutions had found, in the hopeless anarchy of the 
American republics, an irresistible argument against popular gov- 
ernments ;—no matter what destiny would have been entailed on 
us and our posterity, or what darkness would have settled on all 
the hopes of oppressed and famting nations, had the convention of 
1787 broken up, without forming a constitution, or had the consti- 
tution formed been rejected by the people :—all these things are 
not even the dust of the balance, in the estimation of the agita- 
tors ; all these things are mere matters of “ expediency ;” not- 
withstanding all these things, the constitution is to be execrated 
as a compromise with slave-holders, and an “‘ agreement to act in 
opposition to the principles of justice.”* Let these denouncers 
be consistent ; let them hold up, for the execration of philanthro- 
pists, the concessions to a hard-hearted and _ stiff-necked people, 
which are interwoven with the law given to the Hebrews by the 
inspiration of the God of love. 

We come now to the second branch of the investigation which 
we have undertaken. What was the conduct of Christ and his 
apostles, in relation to slavery? Here, as before, we have a two- 
fold inquiry. Did the apostles, in any way, sanction or justify slave- 
ry? Ifnot, did they every where preach to slaveholders, as an 
essential point of religion, the duty of instant and unqualified 
emancipation ? 

In regard to the conduct of our Savior, little need be said ; for, 
as we have already intimated, it does not appear that he lived in a 





* We are happy to see that some of the immediate-abolitionists, as they choose 
to be called, are beginning to take a more rational, and more loyal view of the 
federal constitution. In the recently published “* Address of the New-York City 
Anti-Slavery Society,’ —a pamphlet which, though written generally in a much 
better spirit than most of the publications of that school, contains some state- 
ments quite too uncandid to be worthy of refutation,—it is stated with much 
truth, (1) ‘That the clause in the constitution, under which fugitive slaves are 
reclaimed from the free States, is necessary to reclaim a runaway apprentice, and 
will be indispensable after slavery shall have been abolished. And (2) that the 

rovision allowing three-fifths of the slaves to be represented in congress, is in 
Fact a motive to the abolition of slavery, inasmuch as the slave States, by abol- 
ishing slavery, would be enabled to represent in congress five-fifths, instead of 
three-fifths of their negroes. This is a motive which will one day have a power- 
ful operation. The abolition of slavery throughout the United States, would 
enable the now slave-holding States, to send into congress, immediately, fifteen 
or twenty additional representatives. 
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slave-holding country, and there is nothing in his personal history 
that can be considered as positively touching the subject. If the 
centurion’s servant, healed by Christ, was a “slave, under the Ro- 
man law, as we suppose him to have been ; and if the Savior had 
designed to preach the modern doctrine of immediate emanci- 
pation, surely we should find, in connection with the record 
of the miracle, something on ‘the subject of setting the servant 
at liberty. If one of our modern abolitionists had been there, 
among the disciples, the centurion surely would not have es- 
caped without a hot rebuke. But, does all this prove that the 
Savior of the world has sanctioned, and acknowledged as right, 
the practice of holding innocent men in bondage? Because he 
did not interfere to dissolve the relation of master and servant, 
that particular instance, does it follow that he approved of the 
relation, and that his disciples may buy and sell slaves without 
fear of offending him, or of dishonormg his gospel? If it is said 
that this servant was not a slave ; we answer, that is a possible 
case: but if we admit it to be a fact, the admission only removes 
the incident out of the range of our present inquiry. 

In relation to the apostles, the inquiry is not to be so summarily 
disposed of. As soon as their mission carried them out of Pa les- 
tine, the moment they entered into any of the great cities of the 
empire, whether in Syria or Asia, in Greece or Italy,—they were in 
the midst of slavery, rank and flourishing. It is, of course, to be 
expected that many allusions to slavery will be found in their wri- 
tings. It is to be expected that on such a subject their opinions 
will be expressed, and that not indistinctly. 

But, here it is proper to inquire, before examining the references 
to slavery in the apostolic writings, What was the slavery which 
then existed? Did it resemble at all the negro slavery of modern 
times? The question is not a difficult one to be answered. 
Doubtless the laws and usages were various in different parts 
of the empire, according to the character of the various subject 
nations, and their ancient civil institutions ; doubtless the lot of the 
slave was less miserable in some provinces than in others; but we 
presume no scholar will deny that slavery, as it existed at the me- 
tropolis, and as it was practiced by Roman citizens, may fairly be 
taken as a specimen of the slavery which the apostles encountered 
in their labors, and to which reference is had in their writings. 

The following particulars, respecting Roman slavery, are familiar 
to every school-boy who has studied Adam’s Roman Antiquities. 

. Slaves were held, not as persons, but as things ; and were 
bought and sold like any other merchandise. Fathers might sell 
their free-born children into slavery. 

2. The children of a female slave were the property of her 
master. ‘There was no regular marriage among slaves ; but man 
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and woman lived together by the permission of the master, in a 
connection altogether like the unlegalized and unprctected marriage 
of slaves in this country. 

3. The power of the master over his slaves was absolute. He 
might scourge them, or put them to death,* at his pleasure. The 
lash was the common instrument of punishment ; but sometimes 
slaves were branded in the forehead; and sometimes they were 
made to wear a piece of wood, like a yoke, around their necks. 
Sometimes, too, they were punished by confinement in a work- 
house, or house of correction. When slaves were whipped, they 
were suspended with a weight tied to their feet. 

4 Ifa master was slain at his own house, by one of his slaves, 
or if the murderer was not discovered, all the slaves in his family 
were liable to be put to death. ‘Tacitust records atragedy of 
this kind, in which a family of four hundred slaves, of whom all but 
one were probably innocent, were publicly executed. That affair 
occurred not far from the time when Paul was dwelling in his own 
hired house at Rome. 

5. Slaves could not appear as witnesses in a court of justice. 
Nor could they inherit any thing, or make a will, except with the 
consent of their masters. In a word,a slave was incapable of pos- 
sessing property, save as his master gave him the privilege of laying 
aside a peculium from the monthly or daily allowance on which he 
subsisted, or from the money which he might happen to receive in 
other ways. 

6. Slaves were often treated with great cruelty. Some, indeed, 
were educated, and employed as clerks, or as teachers of children. 
Some were the personal attendants, and humble companions of 
their masters. Nota few, perhaps, were kindly and affectionately 
treated; and were permitted to cherish the hope of becoming free, 
and sharing in all the immunities and honors of Roman citizenship. 
But the condition of others, and those not few, was the lowest to 
which human nature can be degraded. Some served in chains, as 
the door-keepers of their masters’ houses. Some, in chains, were 
compelled to dig upon a soil, the fruits of which were never to be 
their own. Others toiled in subterranean workhouses. 

7. The number of slaves was very great. Great the number 
must have been, when four hundred, the inmates of one house, 
were publicly butchered, to expiate a single murder. A wealthy 
Roman was sometimes the proprietor of several thousands. 


* Pone crucem servo.—-‘Meruit quo crimine servus 

Supplicium ? Quis testis adest ? Quis detulit?’ Audi. 

Nulla unquam de morte hominis cunctatio longa est, 

O demens, itaservus homoest? Nil fecerit, esto. 

Hoe volo, sic jubeo, sit pro ratione voluntas.—Juven. Sat. vi. v. 218. 
t Tacit. Annal. xiv. 42, 45. 
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These particulars, which are only a part of a grammar-school 
boy’s learning, are sufficient to show what was understood, in Paul’s 
time, by the words master and servant, and what was then the dif- 
ference between bond and free. Who will not acknowledge, that 
the state of things in the Roman empire at that time, was, at least, 
almost as bad as the state of things at present in this Federal Re- 
public? ‘The question is, How did the apostles express them- 
selves, and conduct themselves, in respect to the relation of servi- 
tude, as it then existed ? 

Passing by, as unimportant, all those allusions which merely 
show the fact, that the first preachers of christianity had to do with 
a slave-holding people, we notice, first, Paul’s advice to the slaves 
who were members of the Corinthian church. ‘“ Let every man 
abide in the same calling wherein he was called : [that is, let every 
man be satisfied to continue in the same social and secular engage- 
ments in which he was when he became a christian.] Art thou 
called, being a servant? care not for it; but if thou mayest be 
made free, use it rather. For he that is called in the Lord, be- 
ing a servant, is the Lord’s free man: likewise, also, he that is call- 
ed, being free, is Christ’s servant. Ye are bought with a price ; 
be not ye the servants of men.”* The slave is here exhorted to 
perform the duties of his station without repining at his lot, in- 
asmuch as bond and free, who believe in Christ, are alike the ser- 
vants and the freed-men of the Lord ; and vet, he is reminded, in 
language which shows that the apostle was thinking how God had 
forbidden the children of Israel to hold each other in bondage, that 
if he may be made free, it is unworthy of his dignity, as the Lord’s 
redeemed freeman, to be any longer the slave of a fellow man.t 
Nothing is said, in this epistle, respecting the duty of masters. Is 
it because there were no masters among the Corinthian christians ? 

In addressing the church at Ephesus, the apostle exhorts not 
only slaves but slave-holders. ‘ Servants, be obedient to them that 
are your masters according to the flesh, with fear and trembling, 
[with the utmost respect,] in singleness of heart, as unto Christ ; 
not with eye-service, as men-pleasers, but as the servants of 
Christ, doing the will of God from the heart; with good will 
doing service, as to the Lord and not to men; knowing, that 
whatsoever good thing any man doeth, the same shall he re- 
ceive of the Lord, whether he be bond or free. And ye, mas- 
ters, do the same things to them, [conduct yourselves towards 
your servants with the same conscientiousness,] forbearing threat- 





*1Cor. vii. 20—23. 
t The language of the apostle evidently shows that he was thinking how God 
had forbidden the children of Israel to hold each other as bondmen, Levit. xxv. 
42. Mr. Paxton remarks, (p. 122,) that the words of Pau] might well pass fora 
quotation from Moses. 
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ening, knowing that your Master also is in heaven ; neither i is there 
respect of persons with him.’’* 

A passage, entirely parallel to that just cited, occurs in the 
Epistle to the Colossians. ‘Servants, obey in all things your 
masters, according to the flesh, not with eye-service, as men- 
pleasers, but in singleness of heart, fearing God ; and whatever ye 
do, do it heartily, as to the Lord and not to men, knowing that of 
the Lord ye shall receive the reward of the inheritance, [the wages 
of future blessedness ;] for ye serve the Lord Christ. But he that 
doeth wrong, shall receive for the wrong which he hath done ; and 
there is no respect of persons. Masters, give to your servants that 
which is just and equal, [or equitable, ] knowing that ye also have 
a Master in heaven.”+ In both these passages it is implied, first, 
that the writer felt slavery to be at best a hard and painful condi- 
tion ; and, secondly, that in his view, the idea of a master gov- 
erning his slaves conscientiously, equitably, and on christian prin- 
ciples, was not a contradiction. 

It is to be remarked, that one of the bearers of the epistle last 
referred to, was Onesimus, a fugitive servant, who, coming to 
Rome, had been converted under the ministry of Paul, and was 
now sent back by the apostle to his master Philemon, one of the 
Colossian christians. The epistle which the returning fugitive 
carried to his old master from the imprisoned apostle, cannot but 
afford some clue to that apostle’s views of slavery. “ Though 1 
might be much bold in Christ, to enjoin thee that which is con- 
venient, [proper,] yet for love’s sake, I rather beseech thee. | 
beseech thee for my son Onesimus, whom I have begotten in my 
bonds ; who in time past was to thee unprofitable, but now is profit- 
able to thee and tome: whom I have sent again ; thou, therefore, 
receive him, that is my own bowels. Whom I would have re- 
tained with me, that in thy stead he might have ministered to me 
in the bonds of the gospel, [in my imprisonment for the gospel.] 
But without thy mind, [consent,] would | do nothing, that thy ben- 
efit [kindness] should: not be as it were of necessity, but willingly. 
For, perhaps, he therefore departed for a season, that thou shouldst 
receive him forever ;—not now as a servant, but above a servant, 
a brother beloved, especially to me, but how much more to thee, 
both in the flesh and in the Lord? If, therefore, thou count me as 
a partner, receive him as myself. If he hath wronged thee, or 
oweth thee aught, put thaton mine account. 1 Paul have written 
it with mine own hand, I willrepay it.”{ Onesimus was evidently 
not of the lowest rank of slaves, but an educated and intelligent 
man,—just such a man as the apostle needed to assist him while a 





* Eph. vi.5—9. + Col. iii. 22-35. iv. 1. + Philem. 10—19 
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prisoner. Paul, sending him back, after his conversion, to Phil- 
emon, speaks of the new relation of brotherhood which is here- 
after to subsist between the master and the servant, and prefers a 
request for the emancipation of the converted slave, and offers to 
become responsible for whatever losses Philemon may have sus- 
tained by his former unfaithfulness. 

Peter, in his epistle to the christians of ‘‘ Pontus, Galatia, Cappa- 
docia, Asia, and Bithynia,” countries, some of which were the Gui- 
nea—the very slave-coast*—of the Roman empire, is naturally led 
to allude to the hard condition of slaves, which he does in language 
indirectly expressive of much sy mpathy. The passage need not 
be quoted. Itis of much the same tenor with Paul’s exhortations 
to the same class of christians.t He enjoins it upon them, by chris- 
tian motives, to be conscientiously obedient and respectful towards 
their masters, and to submit patiently to the unkindest treatment. 

This kind of preaching to slaves is, in Paul’s epistles to ‘Titus 
and ‘Timothy, made a part of the duty of christian ministers. TTo 
Timothy it is said, “ Let as many servants as are under the yoke, 
count their own masters worthy of all honor, that the name of 
God and his doctrine be not blasphemed. And they that have be- 
hieving masters (!) let them not despise them because they are 
brethren : but rather do them service, because they are faithful 
and beloved, partakers of the benefit. ‘These things teach and 
exhort. If any man teach otherwise, and consent not to whole- 
some words, the words of our Lord Jesus Christ, and to the doc- 
trine which is according to godliness, he is proud, knowing no- 
thing, doting [diseased | about questions ; and strifes of words, whereof 
cometh envy, strife, railing, evil surmisings, ete.,—/rom such with- 
draw thyselfv 7 The few words printed in italics deserve the 
particular attention of every candid inquirer. We will only add, 
that the apostle seems to have thought very little ceremony neces- 
sary in speaking of the immediate-abolitionists of those days. 

The reader has now before him a full view of what the apostles 
have said respecting slavery, and the duties of iuuster and slave. 
So far as our present inquiry is concerned, the whole may be 
summed up in the following remarks : 


ee - — _ ee - - — - ee 


**Cappadocian, was with the Romans another name for slave. Cicero says, 
of one of his enemies,‘ Cappadocem modo ubreptum de grege vcnalium diceres, — 
an expression nearly equiv alent with the phrase some times used at the south, ‘ He 
is as stupid as a new negro.’ It is remarkable that Juvenal, alluding to the de- 
gradation of society, occasioned by the honors and privileges be »stowed on eman- 
cipated slaves, enumerates, as the native provinces of those slaves converted into 
knights, the same countries mentioned by Peter in the inscription of his epistle, 
with the exception of Pontus. 
Faciant equites Asiani, 
Quanquam et Cappadoces faciant equitesque Bithyni, 
Altera quos nudo traducit Gallia talo. Sat. vii. 14. 
+ 1 Peter i. 18—21. t1Tim vi 1—5. Titus ii 9,10 
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. The apostles have said nothing in vindication of slavery. In 
all ihe allusions of the new testament writers to this subject, nota 
word is found which seems as if they approved of one man’s hold- 
ing another in bondage ; not a word to encourage the master in 
perpetuating the degraded condition of his servants; not a word 
to caution him against the “ mistaken philanthropy” of giving 
them their freedom. 

2. It is manifest that the apostles regarded the condition of 
slaves with compassionate sympathy. ‘Their language, when they 
inculcate on servants the duties of their station, breathes always 
the spirit of condolence. ‘They enjoin it on every slave who may 
be made free, to accept the higher responsibilities of a freeman, 
as more worthy of one redeemed by the blood of Christ. We 
find in their writings no pictures of the happiness of servitude ; 
none of the sickening common places of southern philanthropy 
about the contentment of slaves, their exemption from care, the 
lightness of their tasks, and the superiority of their condition over 
that ofa free peasautry. Every word in the new testament, that 
touches on slavery, is ina very different tone. 

3. Immediate emancipation on the part of slave-holders, was not 
a condition of membership in the apostolic churches. Philemon, 
a man of consideration among the saints at Colosse, was a slave- 
holder. Paul expected that Timothy, in fulfilling his office of an 
evangelist, would have occasion to exhort some slaves, at least, 
that had believing masters, wisroug de¢rorag. In the church at 
Ephesus, as well as in that of the Colossians, there were so many 
masters, that it seemed proper to address them as a distinct class. 
All these men must have been acknowledged as credible professors 
of christianity. Yet, not one word is said by way of enjoining upon 
them the immediate emancipation of their servants ; not one word 
which implies that to live in the relation of a master, even for an 
hour, is to live in high-handed iniquity ; not one word which inti- 
mates any sympathy with a certain Address to the Presbyterian 
Church, which has been widely circulated at the expense, we 
presume, of some of the leading abolitionists, (so called,) in the 
city of New-York. ‘“ Slave-holding,” says that address, “‘ under 
every possible modification, is man-stealing. Man-stealing, as com- 
bining impiety in principle, falsehood in claim, injustice, and cruelty 
without intermission and without end, is the most flagrant iniquity 
which a sinner can perpetrate. All profession of religion, by a 
man who thus acts, is a gross deception.” Such is the modern 
doctrine of immediate emancipation. ‘The master of a slave, un- 
der every posstble modification of that relation, is guilty of the 
most flagrant imiquity possible ; his crime is one in which impiety 
and falsehood, injustice and cruelty unremitting and interminable, 
are all combined ; and if he attempts to make a_ profession of re- 
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ligion, he is a gross deceiver. Such were the ira degcroras of 
whom Paul ‘speaks to Timothy. Such was Philemon, whom the 
great apostle styled, “our dearly beloved, and fellow-laborer.” 
Such were the “ masters’ in the churches at Ephesus and 
Colosse. ‘The apostles did not teach immediate-abolitionism, nor 
did they form their churches on that basis. 

4. ‘The apostles seem to have taken it for granted, that the 
christian master would do for his slaves all that was consistent with 
their welfare and the public good. So Paul acted in the case of 
Philemon and Onesimus. ‘The slave is sent back to his master, 
and the master’s legal claim is distinctly recognized. Yet it is taken 
for granted, that Philemon will act with other views than a regard 
to his own pecuniary interest ; that he will look on Onesimus not 
as an article of merchandise, but as a man, a_ brother, and will 
treat him accordingly. It is taken for granted that now, since the 
grace of God has taken effect on the once unprofitable slave, and 
has fitted him to be happy and useful under the responsibilities of 
freedom, his christian master will not only forg his past offenses, 
but will ‘send him forth free, to be the he per of Paul, or in any 
other way to advance the kingdom of the caiiae So to masters 
generally, the command was, ‘ Render to your servants that which 
is right and equitable ;’ and it was left to an enlightened conscience 
to decide, in each instance, what the principles of right and 
equity required. Of course it was taken for granted, that the 
slave would be treated as an intelligent and immortal being ; and 
that, whenever the great rule of equity, the golden rule of love, 
required the slave to be put upon his own resources, and set to act 
under his own guidance, he would be emancipated. 

We find the discussion extending itself beyond our expectation, 
and the printer warns us to bring it to a cone ‘lusion. Let us look, 
then, at some points of christian duty in regard to slavery, as we 
have to do with it in this country at the present day. 

1. Ought the naked fact, that a certain man is the master of 
slaves, to exclude him, without farther inquiry, from the commumon 
of the churches? We answer, No. It may be that he came 
into that relation without any act of his own. It may be that he 
is doing for the welfare of those slaves, conscientiously and dil- 
igently, the most that existing circumstances will allow. It may 
be that if he emancipates them from under his hand, the sherif 
will immediately arrest them, and sell them to the highest bidder. 
It may be that he is prosecuting a course of measures, which, after 
less than a seven year’s “ apprenticeship,” will result in their real 
emancipation. The mere fact that he is invested with a certain 
legal power over the persons of these individuals, implying a cer- 
tain legal title to their services, is not necessarily a crime. The 
author of these letters on slav ery, while he was educating his ser- 
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vants to take care of themselves, and providing their outfit to 
Liberia, was not a criminal, though he was still their master, and as 
such, responsible for their good government. ‘The question, in 
each individual instance, Is, Whence did this man obtain his power 
over these his fellow men; and to what ends is he employing it ? 
On the answer to this question will depend the propriety of allow- 
ing his claims to be considered as a servant of Christ. . If he makes 
it a business to breed slaves for market,—if he treats rational and 
immortal beings only as if they were cattle,—nay, if he does not 
see carefully, not only that their physical wants are supplied, but 
that they are restrained from vice, and properly instructed, es- 
pecially in the things of their everlasting peace ; and if, after "due 
admonition, he will not repent of his iniquity, then treat him as a 
heathen man and a publican. 

2. Ought the mere buying of a slave to exclude the buyer from 
christian communion? Not the mere act of buying. ‘The ques- 
tion is, To what end, and with what views, was the purchase 
made? A friend of ours in the District of Columbia, once bought 
a negro woman with a family of children. ‘ Away with him? 
cry the abolitionists;—‘ Excommunicate hin! But, “ good 
friends, sweet friends, let us not stir you up to such a sudden 
rage ;”—take your fingers from your ears, and hear the story. 
That woman and her children were for sale, and, by the operation 
of the internal (or, asthe word is sometimes spelled, not incorrectly, 
infernal,) slave-trade, were about to be transported to the extreme 
south. ‘There are philanthropists who would have stood by 
to witness the transaction, and would have eased their burthened 
minds, by letting off a volley of execrations. But, our friend has 
taken no degrees i in their college. Though not worth a dollar be- 
yond his daily earnings, he bought the whole lot, borrowed the 
money on his own responsibility, y with the endorsement of a friend, 
and, if we mistake not, owes for it, and pays seven per cent. in- 
terest for it, to this day. Those slaves are now free, not in 
Liberia, but in America ; and their benefactor, a standing mark for 
the obloquy of anti-colonization abolitionists, toils on in the great 
cause of suffering humanity, burthened with the debt of that pur- 
chase. When any of those who have arrayed themselves as his 
enemies, shall have been guilty of a similar imprudence, we will 
give them credit for being warm-hearted as well as hot-headed. 
But to the question, Shall this man, for buying slaves, be excluded 
from the communion of the saints? Often may we commune with 
him in christian ordinances here ; and be it ours to sit down with 
him at the “‘ marriage-supper of the Lamb.” 

Take another case. Suppose some wealthy individual under- 
takes to demonstrate, by a public experiment, the practicability and 
good economy of converting slaves into free laborers. He pur- 
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chases a tract of land in Florida, where no State government can 
forbid philanthropy to exert itself, but the laws and liberties of the 
Union are his protection. Next, he goes mto the slave-markets of 
Virginia, and buys fifty or a hundred slaves. ‘These he transports 
io his new plantation ; as their legal master, mvested with all the 
powers of government over them, he establishes such regulations as 
he deems necessary to ticir order, their industry, their improvement, 

and sets them at work, intending to make them, as fast us they will 
indemnity him for the expense of the undertaking, the free pro- 
prietors of the soil on which they labor. Shall sue ha man be ex- 
communicated for buying slaves? We earmestly wish that some 
of the gentlemen who are expending thousands of dollars in a con- 
scientious, (we dare say,) but still most unprofitable crusade against 
African colonization, might be induced to divert a part of that ex- 
penditure to buy slaves for such an experiment. 

These cases are stated for the sake of showing that the crime 
does not consist in the act of buying, but in the purposes and 
views with which the purchase is made. ‘The man, who, bern 
free and among the free, makes himself a slave-holder for the sake 
of gain ; (shame to New England that there are so many such,) 
the man who buys his fellow men, as he would buy oxen, 
sunply with a view to his own interest, that he may have them to 
sell again if he can sell therm at a bargain, or that be may enrich 
himself by their reluctant toil, and when he has done with them, 
leave them to “heirs he knows not who ;’—the man who buys 
slaves with any other design than to do them all the good he can, 
is most manifestly an offe nder against the law of love, and ought to 
be dealt with as such by all the churches. He is not only wuilty 
of wrong towards the individuals whom he purchases, but he gives 
the full support of his example to the entire system of slavery, 
and voluntarily makes himself a partaker in all the sins which that 
system, by its natural tendency, diffuses through society. 

3. What ought the slaveholder to do? What ought he to do 
in regard to his own slaves? Obviously, he ought to do for them 
just what, on a careful sci tion of their character and all their 
circumstances, he sees will be most for their good: we do not 
speak here of the public good, because their good and the public 
good are, in reference to this question, inseparable, Let him con- 
sider not only their actual condition, but their liabilities. Be 
that their master is kind and attentive to all their wants; be it that 
they are well governed,and supplied with religious instruction ; be 
it even that they are contented with their present lot, and are un- 
willing to change places with the free blacks around them ; all 
this weighs but little in the scale against their liabilities. They 
are liable, as chattels, to be attached and sold for their master’s 
debts ; and, whatever commercial revoluiion, whatever accident, in- 
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volves him in pecuniary embarrassment, is likely to bring on them 
a distress compared with which bankruptcy and poverty are nothing. 

So on the death of their master, when his estate comes to be se ttled 
and divided, they are liable to ‘the same fate; all their connections 
may be sundered ; and, torn from all that is home to them, they may 
be consigned to a condition the more terrible for the former al- 
leviations of their lot. What then does a wise regard for their 
welfare,—what does imperative justice towards them, demand of 
the master? Ought he not, if possible, and as soon as possible, 

to secure them against such contingencies : ? Against such con- 
tingencies they cannot be secured, as the laws now are, but by 
being made free. Does he ask, How can 1 make them free? 
We answer, You can educate them for liberty ; and, as fast as 
they become at all competent to take care of themselves, you can 
put them in the way of earning a passage to Africa, or let them 
choose their own course to w hatever country will open its doors to 
receive them. 

But, what ought the slave-holder to do in regard to the system 
of slavery ? First of all, he ought, on every fit occasion, to bear his 
testimony against it, and against the legislation which creates and 
supports it. He ought to declare himself fearlessly the enemy of 
slavery, and the friend of whatever will mitigate the curse, or pro- 
mote its peaceful abolition. Where such an evil pervades society, 
offending the heavens with its atrocity, and cursing the very soil 
with its afflictive influences, if any individual has a right to be 
silent, that individual is not the slave-holder. His silence respect- 
ing such an evil, 1s approbation; his neutrality is partisanship. 
The timidity which seals his lips, makes him, in Tact, an abettor 
and supporter of all those laws, the mere digest of which is enough 
to make the brow of an American crimson with shame. If all 
those men in the southern States, who are, in conscience and i 
judgment, dissatisfied with slavery, who are convinced that it must 
be abolished, and desire to see that consummation peacefully accom- 
plished, would but speak out like freemen, there would soon be in 
those States such a demonstration of public opinion, as would make 
the advocates of slavery cower and hide their heads for shame. 

Yet, in order that the slave-holder’s testimony against slavery 
may be complete and effectual, his example must accord with it. 
If, on his own plantation, he perpetuates the system just as he re- 
ceived it from his predecessors ; if his slaves, born, living, dying, 
in the lowest condition to which humanity can be degraded, trans- 
mit that condition unmitigated to their children ; if he does not 
set himself in earnest, and like a w orking man, to the work of ele- 
vating and blessing those whose destiny is committed to his hands, 
—no matter what « opinions he may express hostile to the system,— 
the testimony of his example is recorded for slavery, slavery as it’ 
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is, slavery forever. ‘The man who emancipates his slaves, and 
places them where they will be free indeed, whether in Liberia, 
or in Hayti, whether in the British West Indies, or on the prairies 
of Illinois, bears a testimony against slavery, which the consciences 
of his neighbors cannot resist, and which he may think of with 
pleasure on his dying bed. 





Arr. Vill._—Wessrer’s Eprrion or tHe Enecutsu Bisue. 


The Holy Bible, containing the Old and New Testaments in the common version 
With amendments o of the language. By Noau Wessrer, LL.D. New-Ha- 
ven, 1833. 

This is not, as some have frightened themselves by supposing, 
or have tried to frighten others by asserting, a new translation of 
the bible. A new translation, to take the place of that in com- 
mon use, can hardly be pronounced to be of any great importance 
to the interests of religion: the general fidelity, accuracy, and feli- 
city of the common version, are abundantly certified by the testi- 
mony of the ablest and most judicious scholars. ‘The laying 
aside of the received version, and the adoption of a new one, how- 
ever perfect, would certainly be attended with some disadvanta- 
ges ;—the many affecting associations connected with the phrase- 
ology of the scriptures, as the very phraseology in which we and 
our fathers before us have been accustomed to read the holy book, 
would be broken up; and the ear of the aged, or of the sick and 
dying, listening to catch the remembered tones, and the sacredly 
familiar expressions of the word of God, would be perplexed and 
pained with novelties of diction,—as the eye of the exile returning 
to his home, is suffused at the sight of the improvements that have 
swept away many a familiar object,—he looks for the old oak under 
which he gathered acorns, and he finds a catalpa, with its shower of 
fragrant blossoms ;—he looks for the old steep-roofed house, and 
the honeysuckle that shaded the nursery window, and he finds a 
modern structure, costly and beautiful, but wanting the wealth of 
old associations. ‘The introduction of a new translation into gene- 
ral use, among the churches of different denominations, or even of 
any one denomination, would be impracticable. — It is certainly no 
small advantage to religion, that in all the Protestant churches of 
the English language, there is but one received version of the 
scriptures. In this respect, the version has a value which can be- 
long to no other. It was made after the successive efforts of 
Tindal and Coverdale, of the exiles at Geneva, and of Archbishop 
Parker and his assistants, had prepared the way for a translation 
which should combine all their results. It was made before any 
considerable sect had arisen in England or in Scotland, separatine 
from the established church, yet not before the two kingdoms were 
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united under one monarch. Had it been made under queen 
Elizabeth, Scotland would have adhered to the Geneva bible. 
Had it been made a few years later, its fate would have been to 
be honored by prelatists and rejected by puritans, as part and 
parcel of the prayer-book. Even at that time, while the “ Bishop’s 
Bible” was read in the churches by authority , the “ Geneva Bible,” 
of which twenty editions were published in tw enty years, was 
generally used by those who read the scriptures in their own houses. 
Even at that juncture, then, the most favorable in English history, 
the new version could not have gone into universal use, had not 
its value been too manifest to be disputed. 

A carefully revised edition of this received version, is what Dr. 
Webster has given to the public, in the work before us. His 
‘* amendments of the language” may be reduced, with some excep- 
oe to three classes. 

. He has corrected acknowledged errors in grammar. When 
a Sanaliotinns was made, the grammar of our language had not 
been studied and reduced to rules and principles, as it has been 
since. Such errors are, therefore, to be expected, and may be 
rectified without any imputation on the translators. 

In the place of words now entirely obsolete, or so changed 
in their signification as to be obscure to unlearned readers, he has 
inserted words more clearly expressive of the sense of the trans- 
lators. Some changes of this kind were made long before om 
day. ‘ Moe, long ago, gave way to ‘ more, and ‘ sith’ to ‘ since ; 
‘throughly is now generally printed ‘thoroughly,’ at least in 
American editions ; why, then, should words of the same class be 
retained? The fact seems to be, that many of these words were, 
at least, partially obsolete when our version was completed. 

3. Dr. Webster has substituted for such words and phrases as 
offend delicacy, others equally expre ssive of the sense of the origi- 
nal, but more suited to the existing state of the language. W ords in 
Shakspeare, which gave no offense in the Euphuistie court of Eliza- 
beth, cannot now be spoken in mixed company. Why? Not mere ly 
because the knights and maids of honor, thats surrounded the virgin 
queen, had so much less politeness and refinement than modern 
ladies and gentlemen; but, to some extent, because words which 
were then refined enough, have since grown coarse by becoming 
vulgar. In the same way, expressions used by our translators may 
have been proper enough two hundred and thirty years ago, though 
now they cannot well be pronounced in a promiscuous assembly. 

Other changes there are, but without attempting to speak of 
them particularly, we may safely say, from a short e x perience, that 
those who inake use of this edition, for reading im the f family, while 
they will be rarely couse ious of any ¢ hange in the diction, will find 
that they read with an increased interest, and with a livelier and 
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Arr. 1X.—Wuar ts tHe Reat DirrerReNce RETWEEN THE 
New-Haven Divines aNnD THOSE WHO OPPOSE THEM * 


Te writer of the following remarks does not profess to have 
entered minutely into every point in theology, which the restless 
spirit of controversy has of late drawn into discussion, and about 
which there may be, among respectable divines, some diversity of 
opinion. And yet, he believes that he has noticed the great points 
which may be regarded as the pivots of the controversy ; and candidly 
and fairly stated, not only the topics themselves, in respect to which 
some of our best theologians have disagreed, but also the extent 
to which they. may now be understood to difier. 

The great points in the controversy may be reduced to two; 
the nature of sin, and the reasons of its being permitted, under 
the divine government. 

l. The nature of sin. 

It is well known, by all who have paid any attention to the re- 
cent discussions, that this was the subject. in relation to which the 
controversy began, and to which, for a considerable pe ‘viod, it was 
limited. When mankind begin to sine Whaat is theire haracter at 
birth ? and what construction is to be given to certain forms of 
phraseology which the bible employs on ‘these subjects ? are topics 
which were incidentally , and at a somewhat later stage of the dis- 
cussion, drawn into debate ; as were also a variety of other topics, 
touching the reasons for God’s permission of sin, which will be no- 
ticed when we come to treat of that subject. 

In regard to the nature of sin, the controversy was at first 
confined to this single point, Whether there is in man any thing 
which can be truly called sinful, prior to intelligent, voluntary ac- 
tion. ‘I'he question here was not, Whether there is a tendency or 
bias to sin, in the very constitution of the human mind ? ‘This was 
maintained by all parties, unless by a few high Hopkinsians, who 
consider the soul as a mere chain of ideas and exercises, which are 
successively called into being by the creative power of God. All 
who believed, that man has a soul in distinction from mere mental 
evercises, agreed at the outset, that there is in the constitution or 
nature of that soul, an infallible tendency or propensity to sin.— 
This was affirmed by the New-Haven theologians in the strongest 
terms ; and the only question here was, Whether this tendency, 
as distinct from voluntary action, is itself sinful ? 


* This piece was originally prepared as an assigned exercise before a Minis- 
ters’ Meeting of the South Association of Litchfield County, Conn., and is now 
published by request, with such modifications as seemed proper tn giving it to 
the public 
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The position, that sin consists in voluntary and intelligent action, 
and not in something distinct from the will, was maintained by 
Dr. Taylor, in the Christian Spectator for 1823, and in his Concio 
ad Cleruin, and by Dr. Fitch, in two published sermons, delivered 
before the faculty and students of Yale College. Mr. Harvey, of 
Colchester, was the principal writer on the opposite side. He was 
understood to maintain, that there is in man a nature, or propensity, 
lying back of the will, and distinct from i it, which is itself sinful, and 
for which mankind may justly be recarded as responsible, and are 
so regarded by their Maker; so that, antecedently to yep 
intelligent, voluntary action, man is a guilty being, and liable, 1 
strict justice, to eternal punishment. ‘This theory of a sinful na- 
ture, anterior to sinful action, was designed to account for the ex- 
istence of voluntary sin, and for the uniformity of its occurrence 
in all our race. It was truly contended, that every effect must 
have a cause, and that this cause must be prior to the effect : and 
to this it was added, that the cause and effect must be the same in 
moral character,—this latter point being hastily assumed, from cer- 
tain well known but irrelevant analogies in the physical world. 
To account, then, for the universal prevalence of actual sin in the 
human race, from the commencement of moral agency, it was as- 
sumed, and attempted to be proved by argument, that man is a 
sinner, and truly guilty in the eye of God, and justly obnoxious to 
punishment, before he becomes the subject of any exercise of 
choice whatever :—that he is a sinner from the womb, in the same 
sense in which the young viper is a viper ; that is, by its possessing 
wn parvo a venomous nature. 

To this theory it was objected by the New-Haven divines, that it 
is entirely unnecessary to account for the fact in question, since our 
first parents sinned, and the angels sinned, without a previous evil 
propensity leading ‘them tosin. ‘That, besides thts, it cannot in the 
nature of things be true, as a theory accounting for the existence of 
sin, because it consti untly supposes sin be fore the first sin: 1. e. it 
supposes a nature which is ztse/f sinful, as a cause by which to ac- 
count for the fact of man’s sinning. Besides this, it makes sin a mere 
physical attribute of our being, and, therefore, just as inevitable as 
our own existence. Moreover, it m: akes the origin and essence of sin 
to be in God, as our creator, if the principle is true, that the cause 
partakes of the moral qualities of its effect, since God is the cause 
of all the essential properties of the human soul. Beyond all aps 
it was contended. that to reckon sinfulness and guilt in this way, 1 
doing violence to the p!ainest dictates of man’s judgment, and com- 
mon sense ; it being inpossible to make mankind truly believe and 
feel that they are ouilty and to blame for that in which their own 
wills and understandings have had and could have had no concern ; 
that, in other words, it is impossible to make men believe and feel 
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that they are criminal for having a nature which was born with 
them, and which they had no hand in originating. 

After the discussion on this subject (the nature of sin) had pro- 
ceeded a while, it was found that the contending parties differed 
in reality much less than had been supposed. In the course of the 
discussion, Mr. Harvey’s real opinions were explained in the fol- 
lowing manner, by a writer, who speaks so confidently in his name, 
as to leave no doubt who he was :—‘ A moral being, for aught we 
know, may commence his existence in an active, voluntary state 
of the will; he may be a voluntary agent from his birth, and thus, 
in fact, to a certain extent, sinful, and that without supposing that 
depravity is seated in any thing but the will. In this case, na- 
ture itself is sinful, according to Mr. Harvey’s theory.” Native 
depravity, then, in his view, is actual transgression from the womb: 
and the notion of any other kind of depravity than what is seated 
in the will, is entirely discarded. Dr. ‘Tyler, too, who had been 
supposed, by many, to believe in a sin/u/ tendency or bias lying 
back of the will, publicly disclaimed such an opinion, and referred 
to Edwards’ account of the matter, as expressive of his own sen- 
timents. ‘That great writer says of his opponent, “ he supposes 
our doctrine to imply something, by some means or other, in- 
fused into the human nature ; some quality or other, not from 
the choice of our minds, but like a taint, tincture, or infection, al- 
tering the natural constitution, faculties, and dispositions of our 
souls. ‘That sin and evil dispositions are taplanted in the foetus 
in the womb. Whereas, truly, our doctrine neither implies nor 
infers any such thing. In order to account for a sinful corruption 
of nature, yea, a total native depravity of the heart of man, there 
is not the least need of supposing any evil quality infused, im- 
planted, or wrought into the nature of man, by any positive cause 
or influence whatsoever, either from God or the creature; or of 
supposing, that man is conceived and born with a fountain of evil 
in his heart, such as is any thing properly positive. I think, a lit- 
tle attention to the nature of things will be sufficient to satisfy any 
impartial, considerate inquirer, that the absence of positive good 
principles, and so the withholding of a special divine influence to 
impart and maintain those good principles, leaving the common na- 
dural principles of self-love, natural appetite, etc., (which were 
in man in tnnocence,) leaving these, | say, to themselves, without 
the government of superior divine principles, will certainly be fol- 
lowed with the corruption, yea, the total corruption of the heart, 
without occasion for any positive influence at all.” Vol. LV. pp. 
427, 428. : 

In these views the New-Haven divines declared, from the first, 
their entire acquiescence. ‘‘'The common, natural principles of 
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self-love, natural appetite, etc., which were in man in innocence,” 
left as they are by God without restraint, from the commencement 
of our being, do, in their view, constitute a TENDENCY or BIAS to 
transgression, just as certain in its results, as if that tendency were 
itself a distinct and sinful property of the soul; while at the same 
time, all criminality or guilt consists in acts of the w1LL,—in a vo- 
luntary choice to gratify those appetites, in defiance of known duty. 
Here, then, as the writer believes, all parties are entirely agreed, 
as to the great starting point of the controversy, the nature of sin. 
But, as incidental to this main topic, (and which we consider as 
now so happily disposed of,) various other and subordinate ques- 
tions have arisen, some of which have not a little agitated the reli- 
gious community, and are yet, to some extent, under discussion ; 
but in relation to which, we believe, there is coming to be a gene- 
ral and substantial unanimity, as there now is on the main subject, 
out of which these subordinate questions have arisen. A few of 
ce will be noticed. 
What is the nature of the change wrought in regeneration ? 
It “a been said by some, that regeneration consists in removing 
the sinful bias of nature already spoke n of; which bias is some- 
thing anterior to actual volition, gives birth to volition, and makes 
it, in moral character, what it is. But to this view of regenera- 
tion it was objected, by the New-Haven divines, that it would be 
perfectly idle, and would seem like an absurdity, to call upon the 
sinner to produce in himself a change of heart, when the thing to 
be changed was something totally distinct from his own will and 
choice ; something which, under the assumed principle that like 
produces like, gives to his will and choice their moral character. 
Nor did it relieve the difficulty, to call upon sinners to exercise 
repentance and faith in Christ, which it is acknowledged on all 
hands are voluntary exercises. For the sinner, always “ready to 
make excuses, says, ‘‘ You call me to the exercise of emotions 
which, according to your theory, are the result of a previous 
change of heart, or bias, which change is not within my ability, 
inasmuch as it respects something which lies back of voluntary ac- 
tion, and which, therefore, is wholly independent of my will. I 
must wait for such a change as this: there is a necessity in the 
case, over which I have no control. For how can | repent, when 
that very repentance must be the result of a previous change in 
the essential properties of my soul? How can I have faith in 
Christ, when I must first have a change in the very constitution of 
my being, out of which this and all voluntary exercises are to 
spring? You tell me to perform what is impossible, in the nature 
of things, and then threaten me with the loss of my soul, if | do 
not perform it. If, then, in such circumstances, | do not repent, 
i. e. (to go a step further back) do not change an essential pro- 
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perty of my nature, how am [ to blame? ‘Tell me not of 
power ; in no sense am I able to do this. ‘Talk not of the distinc- 
tion of natural and moral ability ; you have done it forever away. 

if the change in question consists in any thing prior to voluntary 
exercise, such a change of heart | can in no sense produce.” 

Now such reasoning can never be obviated. You may con- 
found the sinner by your arguments and distinctions,—or you may 
silence him by mere authority,—but you cannot make him feel, 
while he is under the influence of the theory in question, that he 
is under obligations to do any thing himself, in the matter of 
his regeneration and turning to God. There i is, accordingly, on 
this point, if we mistake not, a gradual, and now almost universal 
approximation towards agreement ; there certainly (in our judg- 
ment) is a better view of this subject prevailing among christians 
than there used to be; there is a more direct and more unembar- 
rassed inculcation of the ereat duty of the sinner’s giving his heart 
to God without delay, than there formerly was, and on the simple 
ground that it is an act of the well and choice, and nothing else. 

2. Another question, which has been much agitated in this con- 
troversy, relates to the means of regeneration ;—what they prop- 
erly are, and when they can be said to be rightly used. If the 
change in regeneration relates to the will, and choice of the mind,— 
if it is wholly a voluntary and moral change, in which all that is done 
is to make man, as an intelligent, voluntary being, give up one object 
of supreme. regard for another, —the world for God, and selfish grati- 
fication for the service of his Maker ;—then, doubiless, there are 
means of regeneration, and they must be used ; and these means, 
properly speaking, are used by the sinner only in the act of yield- 
ing tothem. In other words, we manifestly cannot love God, and 
give up the world, without having, i in some way, the comparative 
claims of God and of the world brought before us, and presented 
distinctly and impressively to our minds. We cannot, as volunta- 
ry beings, ‘* cease to do evil and learn to do well,” but in the view 
of motives, and sufficient motives for doing it. ‘These motives are 
all involved in truth, and hence truth is represented in the scrip- 
tures, as the means of men’s sanctification. But these means, it is 
evident, are never preperly used by the sinner or the christian, 
except in the act of giving to them their appropriate influence over 
the soul. In considering his ways, he is instantly to “ turn to the 
Lord.” ‘Till he does this, they are only resisted, and consequently 
abused and perverted. Yet, it is perfectly evident that without these 
means, the change understood as above, namely, as a voluntary 
act, can never take place ; for (as we have just said) there must 
doubtless be motives in view of which a responsible moral agent 
turns to God, if he, as a moral agent, turns to Him at all. Now 
on this point, it does appear to us, that there is very little if any 
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real difference in the views of our orthodox divines. ‘They all 
hold alike, that without the influence of the Spirit the sinner will 
never turn to God. ‘They all hold alike, that means are necessa- 
ry, that is, that we have no right to expect conversions without 
the intervention of the gospel ; and they do equally urge upon man- 
kind the use of means, as above explained, 1. e. they urge men to 
look at the truth, and, in view of it, to give their hearts to God,— 
to ‘‘ think of their ways and turn unto the Lord.” On this topic, 
then, (although the old theory of a sinful nature back of the will, 
may still embarrass a few, and slightly modify their views of the way 
or manner in which the gospel is the power of God unto salvation, ) 
yet there is now a substantial agreement in every thing worth con- 
tending for ; and as the nature of the human mind, with reference 
to the subject of accountability, is more closely examined, and as 
man is contemplated (in relation to the government of God) as a 
responsible moral agent only in the exercise of choice, the agree- 
ment here spoken of, it is believed, will be progressively more aud 
more entire. 

3. A further question, incidentally growing out of the general 
subject before us, is— When do mankind become sinners ? at birth, 
or before birth, or after birth ? On_ this question there is a little 
diversity of opinion, but no more, it is thought, than has always 
existed. By those who think, that sin consists only in voluntary 
action, and can be predicated only of a moral agent, and does not 
consist in any essential property of the soul, or in any thing ante- 
cedent to moral action, the time when mankind begin to sin, is of 
course referred to the beginning of moral and accountable action. 
And, as it is impossible to » decide with absolute precision, the exact 
period when moral, accountable action does begin, they choose to 
say, that mankind become sinners as soon as they are capable of 
sinning ; and that this capableness of sinning, if it is not at the ex 
act moment of birth, commences so early in their existence, that it it 
is proper for all the great purposes of instruction, to speak of it as 
existing from the beginning of their days. These are the views of 
Dr. ‘Taylor and Dr. Fitch. They hold, that man is not only a 
sinner, just so soon as in the nature of the case he can be, but that 
this period is ‘ very early.” So early, that it is a proper use of 
language to say, in general terms, “ from his birth,’ leaving, of 
course, this language to be interpreted by the nature of the case. 
They do not deny, that it may be true when interpreted strictly, 
nor do they affirm that it is true as thus interpreted. The 
exact instant, within the limits already specified, they leave undeter- 
mined,—aflirming, however, the unfailing certainty, that whether 
man becomes a moral and accountable being at birth, or after birth, 
the moment accountable action commences, is the moment when 
he begins to sin; and that from that moment he continues to sin and 
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only to sin, till by special divine interposition, he is arrested in his 
sinful career and converted to God. 
Some, however, dissenting from this view, have chosen to affirm, 
that man is a sinner /tterally from birth, if not even from an earlier 
period. ‘The ground of this affirmation has always till of late been, 
(as we supposed, ) an assumption of a sinful or criminal nature 
in man, antecedent to moral exercise. ‘This ground, however, 
seems now to be abandoned, on account, we suppose, of the many 
insuperable difficulties with which it is embarrassed. The ground 
has of late been taken, (if we understand the discussions on this 
subject,) that mankind are literally, at birth, voluntary and ac- 
countable agents, and actual sinners against God ; that the new- 
born infant isa responsible subject of God’s moral government, and 
actually sins with a knowledge of its duty, and in the same sense 
with the adult sinner , violates moral obligation, does wrong, ought 
to be penitent, and to change its moral character; for a being that 
can sin, we suppose, can repent when it has sinned, and is in duty 
bound to do so. 
Now, with the correctness or incorrectness of this theory, we 
have at present nothing to do. We have stated it, only that we 
might be able to see what is the precise difference between those 
who hold it, and those who neither aflirm nor deny it, but simply 
say, that man becomes a sinner very early, as early as he becomes 
an accountable being; and that this is so early as to make it entirely 
proper to say, in general terms, “ from his birth.” Now, what is 
the real amount of difference on this point between the contending 
parties? Not (as has sometimes been said) that one of the par- 
ties supposes mankind to be born holy. ‘This sentiment is equally 
discarded by all parties. Not that mankind are born without 
any foundation of moral character, and that they become pos- 
sessed of such a foundation at some period subsequent to their 
birth. Not that there is any want of certainty as to what men’s 
moral character will be, as soon as they have a moral charac- 
ter, be that time when it may,—for both parties alike hold 
that that character will be sinful, and only sinful. Not that 
Adam’s sin has had no influence to secure the occurrence 
of this result,—for both sides are perfectly agreed in this fact. 
Not that all men, when sinners, are not justly punishable with eter- 
nal death,—and that they must be so punished except as they be- 
come interested in Christ. What, then, is the difference which is 
to cause, and to justify the dissemination of, suspicion, and alarm, 
and discord, through the churches? Merely this, that some think 
men sin as soon as they can sin, and that this is certainly very early, 
may be from their birth, and at ‘all events must be soon after y—they 
do not know so exactly when, as to be sure of the precise point of 
time. Others think, that they ‘do know, and that this moment is the 
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exact moment of birth, or when man becomes a living soul. 
This is precisely the whole difference, while both agree that men 
sin infallibly as soon as in the nature of things they can, except as 
prevented by divine grace; and all seem now agreed, (however 
they nay have formerly differed on this point,) that the infant mind, 
equally with that of the adult, becomes sinful only in the exercise 
of a free, voluntary, accountable moral agency,and not by the cre- 
ative power of God. How much, then, is it that the contending 
writers on this point differ? and how important is the difference ? 
4. Another point in the discussion relates to the condition of 
those who die in infancy. The question which is raised concern- 
ing them, being,—What becomes of them after death ?—are they 
saved, or are they lost? The opinion of all is, that they are 
saved ; but as to the way in which they are saved, there is some 
slight difference of opinion. Some suppose that they are saved 
only through faith and repentance, as adults are,—or at least 
through a change in the essential properties” of the soul, which 
will prepare them to put forth the moral exercises o f faith 
and repentance, as soon as they become capable of it. Oth- 
ers suppose, that if there truly is such a thing as children’s dy- 
ing before moral agency commences, and of course before account- 
ability begins, they may be “saved” in the sense of being 
prevented from sinning against God, and that this prevention will 
be for Christ’s sake, and as a part of the reward of “ the travail of 
his soul.” In such a case, God would lay his hand upon them, 
in the first opening of their moral powers, as he did on Adam, and, 
by a sanctifying influence, prepare them for the enjoyments of 
heaven. Delivered in this way from the natural results of their 
fallen state, and admitted to the society of the just made perfect, 
they will cast their crowns at the feet of that Savior, for whose 
sake alone there is any mercy for a lost race. But, without 
adopting any decided theory on the subject as to the precise man- 
ner in which beings who are not supposed to be moral agents can 
be saved, they acknowledge that the subject, whichever side 
be taken, is attended with difficulties. For the moment we be- 
come doubtful whether any being (an infant, an idiot, or a mani- 
ac,) is an accountable moral agent, we are at a loss, also, what 
place to assign him under a moral government, which rewards 
and punishes its subjects according to moral character. If, then, 
there are beings who pass into eternity before the commencement 
of moral agency, the ordinary laws of moral government cannot be 
applied to them on the ground of previous moral character, and 
we can only leave them in the hands of a just God. 
The foregoing are some of the more important questions which 
have grown out of the original, and at first the only point in debate, 
to wit, What is the nature of sin? Is it an innate and essential pro- 
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perty of the soul, or is it something which cannot, in the nature of 
things, exist, except in the exercise of the faculties of an intelligent 
and voluntary being? On this great leading question, however, there 
seems now to be a general agreement among reflecting men. Every 
thing that has the nature of criminality or all-desert —call it what you 
will, taste, disposition, propensity, or nature,—is now almost univer- 
sally regarded, in New England, as the voluntary act of a moral 
and accountable being. Many of our southern brethren; however, 
have been supposed to differ from New England divines on this 
subject ; but, if we understand an able writer of the Presbyterian 
church, whose work has appeared since these remarks were first 
penned, the difference is rather in words than in things. This 
work, entitled a “Review of Spring on Native Depravity,” is in- 
troduced to the public with very high commendations, by the 
Rev. Dr. Brownlee, of the Dutch Reformed church, of the city 
of New-York ; and coming with such a sanction, it is certainly en- 
titled to more than ordinary consideration. It is not our purpose 
to dwell on the former part of it, in which the writer endeavors 
to show, that Dr. Spring’s theory of actual sin from birth, is 
absurd and erroneous, and totally at war with the principles of the 
Presbyterian and other reformed churches. We wish rather to 
call the reader’s attention to the account which this writer gives 
of that propensity or state of the infant soul, out of which actual 
sin proceeds. In doing this. if we mistake not, he utterly dis- 
claims the idea, that criminality, or moral turpitude, constitutes 
any part of that state. “ Infants,” he says, “are born with a 
sinful propensity, inherited from Adam, which is an effect of the 
curse pronounced in Eden. ‘They are by nature prone to evil,— 
by nature depraved,—by nature lost,—by nature under condem- 
nation. ‘This is their state by nature,—a state of passive power, 
naturally but not morally evil.” pp. 38,39. Accordingly, he 
reasons against Dr. Spring, as to those texts of scripture which 
have been supposed to imply that infants are the subjects of moral 
turpitude or depravity, and denies that they can, ‘in the nature of 
things, be morally depraved or corrupt.” p. 57. And, to show 
conclusively that he excludes all idea of moral turpitude or 
criminality from the words “sin,” ‘ sinful,” “ depravity,” “ ini- 
quity,” when applied to infants before moral ageney, he car- 
nes back this native sin or depravity into the very womb; and 
says of David’s confession, Psalm 51-55, “ This sin and iniquity, 
were before he was born.” p. 47. Now, if these are the views of 
Dr. Brownlee and others, who suppose themselves to differ from 
the New-Haven divines, the .difference is in words, and not in 
things. Both agree, that infants are born with a propensity to 
actual sin ; that this is a great natural evil, but not criminal; and 
that moral tarpitude consists in the intelligent and voluntary action 
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of a moral being. On this point, the writer believes, all divines 
of every name are really agreed ; for it is the testimony of our 
moral consciousness, that criminality is inseparably connected 
with moral agency. 

II. The remaining topics in the controversy may be included 
under the reasons, in view of which God was pleased to permit 
the existence of sin. What are these reasons? The discussion 
of this subject was first opened by a note inserted in the before 
mentioned Concio ad Clerum of Dr. Taylor, as that discourse 
was printed and given to the public,—for it was not in the sermon 
as preached. It was thrown out to the religious public in that 
form, as a mere suggestion respecting a possible method of ac- 
counting for the introduction of sin, without adopting the theory, 
“‘that sin is a necessary means of the greatest good.” At that 
tune an attempt was making in the city of New York, to establish 
the doctrines of atheism ;—an attempt, we may add, which, in 
respect to the number, the talents, and the zeal of those engaged 
in it, and in respect to many other and incidental favormg causes, 
was, probably. the most powerful and best concerted ever made in 
this country, to infuse the poison of infidelity into the very heart 
of the nation. One of the positions publicly taken and widely 
circulated, by means of printed cards, and in other modes, was 
thus stated: ‘ Sin exists,—Could God have prevented it? If he 
could, and did not, where is his benevolence? If he could not, 
where is his omnipotence? Who can answer this?” ‘The infer- 
ence for the reader to form, was this: There cannot be an infi- 
nitely powerful and benevolent being, or he would have prevented 
all sin. ‘The whole strength of modern universalism, it is well 
known, is made to rest on the same basis, as exhibited in the fol- 
lowing short argument : God, as a benevolent being, desires the 
final happiness of all men. God, as an omnipotent being, has 
power to accomplish the final happiness of all men. All men, 
therefore, will at length find themselves happy. Besides these, 
the reasonings of various other classes of enemies to divine truth, 
were built on the assumption, that God permits sin for the sake 
of making a happier system by it, when it could easily have been 
kept out of the system, and that therefore it is a “ good thing” in 
its place, even the “ best thing” that could be put there, as the 
means to an end. And if so, why should we wish to remove it? 
A God of infinite benevolence and power, (if there be such a be- 
ing, the atheist would add,) will take care himself of the happi- 
ness of his system. Why should we wish to interfere with it, and 
especially to destroy that in the system, which is “ the necessary 
means of the greatest good?’ If sin is necessary to this end, 
surely we ought not to try to get rid of it, either in ourselves or 


others. 
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Objections of this nature, designed either to promote atheism, 
or universalism, or other forms of error, were continually thrown 
out before the public, and industriously propagated, by means of 
the press ; and the minds of not a few were becoming unsettled in 
respect to the very foundations of the christian faith. ‘The two 
grand bases on which these objections rested, were,—Ist. ‘That 
God, by a mere physical omnipotence, can govern a moral system, 
and bring about such events in it as he pleases ; and, 2dly,—that 
moral evil is essential, as a means, to the highest perfection of the 
universe, and was introduced into it for this reason. In answering 
these objections, Dr. Taylor took the ground of denying that sin 
is essential to the perfection of a mora! universe; or, in other 
words, is the necessary means of the greatest good. The follow- 
ing are some of the reasons which he urged against this position : 

1. If we say, that sin is thus necessary to the perfection of a 
moral universe, and is permitted to exist on this account ; then we 
say, in other words, that, in the place which it actually holds, it is 
for ‘“‘ the highest good” of the existing universe ;—better than holi- 
ness would be in its stead. But, how such a view of sin must 
tend to paralize all our efforts to suppress it, and all our wishes 
that it had been prevented, and all our regrets and sorrows over it, 
it is not difficult to see. And, in this view of the subject, if it be 
a correct view, it is, also, not difficult to see, that we are bound 
eternally to bless God, not barely for the universe by which he is ac- 
complishing so much good, but for sin itself, as an indispensable 
part of that universe, and necessary to its perfection. How then can 
the perpetrator of it himself be reasonably sorry for it, or wish it 
had not been done? But, you say, it was wrong in itself. Very 
well, we reply, be it so; but this was essential to its being good, 
and useful upon the whole. ‘This was the very thing which made 
it the necessary means of the happiness of the universe,—because 
it was wrong in itself. ‘Therefore, upon the whole, it was a desira- 
ble and a good thing, as a means of happiness, yea, the very 
best of all things, obedience itself not excepted. 

2. If sin (wherever it exists) is preferable to holiness, as a 
means of good, then God desires its extstence in this character, 
and would be grieved and disappointed, if all the subjects of his 
moral government were obedient and holy. Why, then, has he 
commanded all of them to be holy? How fearful an impu- 
tation is it on the sincerity of God, that he should command what 
he does not truly desire, and forbid what he wishes to have perform- 
ed! It does not relieve the difficulty, to refer to the distinction of 
the secret and revealed will of God. Doubtless God has, on 
many points, a secret will, which he does not choose to reveal. 
But, when he has revealed his will on any subject, it is impossible 
that he should have, back of this, a contrary will, on exactly the 
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same point. It cannot be, in the nature of things, that any being 
should choose, and yet not choose, identically the same thing, in 
the same circumstances. But, babe has chosen holiness in prefer- 
ence to sin, in all circumstances, and proclaimed this choice to the 


universé, in his holy law. He cannot, therefore, have another and , 


opposing choice, or desire that sin should exist in any case, rather 
than the bendmenis which he has thus chosen. This is not saying, 
that God cannct choose the existence of sin at all. He may 
choose it rather than something else, but not rather than holiness. 
What thai something else may be, Dr. ‘Taylor attempts to show ; 
but he affirms, on the ground of God's eternal truth and sincerity, 
that He cannot, in any case, choose or desire the existence of that 
** accursed thing which his soul hateth,” rather than that perfect 
holiness “ with which he is well pleased.” And yet, this is the 
very choice which must have been made, if he chose the existence 
of sin, as essential to the perfection of the present universe. For, 
what is thus essential, is plainly chosen, rather than its opposite, 
which, by the supposition, is less adapted than what is thus chosen, 
to the perfection of the system. Such a supposition, then, with 
the theory which involves it, is inconsistent with the sincerity and 
truth of God. 

Such are some of the grounds on which Dr. ‘Taylor rejected the 
theory, that sin was permitted to enter our universe, as essential 
toits highest perfection. Nor was he singular in doing this. ‘The ven- 
erable Dr. Green, of Philadelphia, who has been, on some points, his 
strenuous opponent, declared his entire agreement with him on this. 
The doctrine that the present is the best conceivable universe, has 
been pointedly condemned by many of our ablesi divines ; nor has it 
ever gained a strong hold on the public mind at large, in any part 
ef our country. Some of its principles, however, though not with 
entire consistency, have been incorporated into the systems of very 
able New England writers ; and the present discussion has brought 
up the whole “subject anew, for the most rigid examination. The 
writer cannot but hope, that, with all that has been painful in the 
controversy, the investigations to which it has led, will be produc- 
tive of much good. In the progress of the discussion, the opposing 
writers have been drawing continually nearer to a union of senti- 
ment on the point in question. The ambiguity of language, and 
the abstruseness of the subject, led for a while to much mutual 
misunderstanding ; but this, we trust, is almost entirely removed. 
It now appears, that Dr. ‘Tyler never intended to maintain the 
sition, that ‘sin is the necessary means of the greatest good,” i 
the sense in which Dr. Tay lor has explained himself as denying it. 
‘‘ We reject this meaning,” he says; ‘ we never adopted the lan- 
guage in this sense ; and if it must be thus interpreted, we disclarm 
wt altegether.”’ By the term ‘means,’ Dr. ‘Taylor meant that 
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“tends,” he says, “ to evil, and to evil only.’ 
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which has a tendency to a given result. But Dr. Tyler disclaims 
the idea, that sin tends to the greatest good, or to good at all. “It 
Dr. Taylor, on the 
other hand, gives his full assent to every thing, as it now appears, 
which Dr. Tyler meant to express in using the term ; viz. that sin 
is the antecedent or occasion of good, as overruled and counteracted 
in its tendencies by the providence of God. After these explana- 
tions, we cannot see in what respect they differ on the point before us. 

But the question returns upon us, For what possible reason, 
then, could God have permitted the existence of sin? Dr. Taylor 
felt that this question must be fairly met ;—that the theory, with 
all its difficulties, would never be abandoned, nor the infidel and 
universalist be put to silence, until some possible alternative could 
be pointed out. For, as sin does exist, and there must have been 
some reason for its admission into the universe, it was in vain to argue 
against the reason which this theory assigns, while it was felt to be 
the only one possible in the nature of things. Unul the mind was 
relieved from this difficulty, all the arguments against the theory, 
from the sincerity and justice of God, would serve only, as the in- 
fidel desired, to create distrust of the moral rectitude of the Crea- 
tor of all things. Sul, it was not necessary, in order to remove this 
difficulty, to establish some other theory as true, but only to present 
some other alternative as possible. For, if it is seen that any other 
reason can exist, then the mind is no longer shut up by the nature 
of the case to the one assigned by the theory in question. We 
can now weigh the argument against it without embarrassment ; and 
reject the theory without adopting any other, as giving the true 
reason for the permission of sin. Dr. ‘Taylor, therefore, stated, as 
a possible supposition, that sin might be (as to God’s preventing 
it) “a necessary incident to a moral system.” He suggested, as 
the possible alternative presented to the divine mind in the per- 
mission of moral evil, not sin rather than holiness, but sin rather 
than the non-existence of a moral universe. He calied upon the 
infidel and universalist to show, that this was not the case. A mo- 
ral universe consists of beings, all of whom, as free agents, have 
natural power to sin, in spite of any influence to the contrary which 
can be brought to bear upon them. Let it be proved, then, that any 
universe could be framed in which some of these beings would not 
use this power. If restrained at all, they are to be restrained not 
by mere physical force, but by moral influences, in strict accord- 
ance with the laws of mind. ‘These influences, accumulated at any 
one point, might prevent the outbreaking of sin there. But, who 
can prove that they would not leave some other part of the uni- 
verse exposed to a more hopeless rebellion? This supposition, it 
vas added, implies no limitation of divine power, for power is es- 
timated according to the objects on which it is exerted. It is 
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no limitation of the power of God to say, that he cannot govern 
mind, like matter, by mere physical force. 

Such was the hypothesis, or possible supposition, suggested by 
Dr. Taylor, as a means of relieving the mind from the impression, 
that the existence of sin must have been chosen by God, as essen- 
tial to the perfection of the universe. In this light, the writer be- 
lieves it to be useful ; and, to confirm his opinion, he will mention 
a fact which has recently occurred under his own observation. In 
a conversation which he held with a professor of religion, in rela- 
tion to certain objections, alledged by those who hold the doctrine 
of universal salvation, against the orthodox system, that professor 
stated the following difficulty, as lying against our system, and said 
he could not see how to obviate it ;—that, in fact, he was well-nigh 
on the universalist ground. The difficulty is that already adverted 
to in this paper, and was stated in this form: ‘God has power to 
make all men holy and happy ; and we know from the bible, 
that he is a perfectly benevolent being, and willeth not the 
death of a sinner. Why, then, is it not fairly presumable, that, 
though he may for a while suffer sin to exist, he will finally make 
all men holy and happy, and fill the universe with perfect and 
boundless blessedness ? This seems desirable ; and if God can do 
it, and still leave his creatures free and accountable, and can do it 
in such a way as to make himself loved and honored by it, on the 
part of all his creatures throughout eternity ; why is there not rea- 
son to think he will do it,—and reason, therefore, for explain- 
ing the bible accordingly ?”’ ‘To this statement it was replied, Do 
we know that such a result as you have been contemplating, is, in 
the nature of things, practicable ? Do we know that such a result 
may not involve, in some respect or other, an impossibility,—that 
obstacles to its accomplishment may not exist, which no physical 
power, however great, can overcome? Do you know, or have you 
any right to assume as true, that a moral system, embracing myri- 
ads of finite. free, voluntary beings, who are to be governed by 
motives in all their conduct, does not necessarily imply liability to 
sin? Allagree that the power of God, and all conceivable power, has 
some limitations ; in other words, that there are some things which, 
in the nature of the case, cannot be done, be the power applied to 
the performance of them what it may. For example: No power 
can make a part of a thing equal to the whole ; or things mcom- 
patible in their nature to agree together, as fire and water ; or sin 
and holiness, happiness and misery, to be the same thing, or alike 
desirable. Now, do we know that there is not some incompati- 
bility in such a system as you have supposed, which mere power 
or strength cannot do away? This Aypothetical reasoning was 
just what that person’s state of mind needed, to relieve it of 
its difficulties, and it apparently was relieved. He saw that there 
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might be other reasons for God’s sending sinners to hell, than that 
their sin and sufferings were better, in their place, than their holiness 
and happiness would have been. 

We are now prepared to see what is the real amount of differ- 
ence on this point, between the New-Haven divines and others. 
If, then, there are any who still affirm, that God decreed the ex- 
istence of sin, as ‘‘ the necessary means of the greatest good,” and 
that wherever sin exists it is better than holiness would be in its 
stead, they differ from the New-Haven brethren only as to the 
reasons, not as to the fact, of the divine decree on this subject. 
And is this difference so important,—-is this theory so essential to 
the christian faith, that schools of theology must be arrayed against 
each other, and churches rent asunder, for its support? But, we 
believe that most of our divines do not adopt this theory. We 
believe they choose to say, (as the writer certainly does,) with 
Dr. Green, “ we do not know the reason why sin was permitted.” 
In this ground, Dr. Taylor has declared his entire acquiescence. 
He does not pretend to know the reason; and he only suggests 
one as possible, in order to relieve the mind from the supposed 
necessity of adopting the theory against which he contends, and 
which, for the reasons above stated, he thinks cannot be true. As to 
God’s being unable to keep sin out of the universe, he has never 
affirmed this in any sense. He has only asked whether such a 
supposition as that sin (as to God’s prevention) was incidental to 
a moral universe, may not possibly be true. Still less has he af- 
firmed this supposition may be true in any such sense as to in- 
terfere with the attribute of God’s omnipotence. What ground, 
then, is there left for jealousy and contention? Are the min- 
isters and churches of Connecticut prepared to say, that the dif- 
ference is such as will justify the project of disunion, which has 
been recommended to them in a late pamphlet, addressed to “ the 
Congregational churches of Connecticut ?” 'To this pamphlet the 
writer feels bound, in justice to the cause of peace, which he is 
pleading, briefly to allude, in the conclusion of these remarks. On 
the spirit which that production breathes he will not comment. It 
is gratifying to know that all parties unite to condemn it. But, as 
to some of its statements respecting what it calls “ new divinity,” 
they so clash with views taken in this paper, and are so utterly un- 
founded im truth, as well as calculated to mislead the christian pub- 
lic respecting the real sentiments of the New-Haven divines, as to 
deserve a passing notice. ‘The following, then, is the statement 
of their sentiments, as made under six heads, which we can- 
not examine at length, but shall give in substance. 1.‘ Men 
are born free from any sinful propensity.” If emphasis is here 
laid on the word “ sinful,” Dr. ‘Tyler asserts the same thing. But 
if it is understood, as it may be, that men are born without any pro- 
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pensity to sin, the direct contrary is affirmed by the New-Haven 
divines. 2. ‘“ Adam was created without any moral character.” 
If by this be meant that the mere substance of the soul is neither 
holy nor sinful, all are agreed in this. But if it be understood, as 
it is by some, that God did not, in creating Adam, call forth his first 
moral exercises in a right direction, and thus i impress upon him a 
moral character, it is an entire misrepresentation of the New-Haven 
divines : all acquainted with their views, know that they believe and 
say he did. 3. ‘* Depravity in man is nothing but misapprehension of 
the character of God, and the nature of happiness.” But, is any 
thing more perfectly apparent, than that the New-Haven divines hold 
that “depravity lies in the choice of the will, and not in the under- 
standing ;—and that sinners know better every time they sin? 
4.‘ - Regeneration consists in the correction of this misapprehen- 
sion.” This statement, the writer scarcely need say, has been re- 
peatedly and solemnly disclaimed. Regeneration consists, in ther 
view, in a transfer of the choice to God, as the object of supreme 
regard ; it lies entirely in the w//. 5. ‘Conversion is effected 
by the Spirit, through the clearness with which truth is presented ; 
i. e. the action of the Spirit is on the truth, and not on the sinner.’ 
Dr. ‘Taylor has explicitly said, that the influence of the Spirit is 
a direct influence on the sinner’s mind. 6. The above sup- 
position of Dr. ‘Taylor, in respect to one possible mode of account- 
ing for the existence of sin, is represented as being, in his belief, 
the actual mode ; whereas, he has most pointedly, said, that he 
suggested it only as “a point of rest” for the mind, in relinquishing 
the other theory, and as what was possibly true, not what was 
certain. Now if all these wrong statements are the result of inad- 
vertence and misapprehension, they can be pardoned. But we 
confess it seems to us, when we read such statements, that the 
writer was determined to fasten upon his opponents the charge of 
heresy, per fas etnefas. He must have forgotten the direction of 
our Savior, ‘‘ Whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you,” 
etc. Who could have supposed that such views of New-Haven 
theology would have been given to the world as truth, in the face 
of such palpable evidence to the contrary; and that on such 
grounds as these, the christian public would be called on to with- 
draw their children from Yale College, as the seat of heresy; to 
rend the congregations of our State asunder; and to treat a large 
and respectable body of our clergy and laity , as our brethren in 
Massachusetts have been compelled to treat the Unitarians! We 
do not wonder, that the writer of the pamphlet thought it best to 
withhold his name from the public. ‘To our brethren of all par- 
ties we would say, if such a spirit is suffered to prevail, what but 
the most fearful calamities are in reserve for our churches! 























